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Stephen Cotgrove* 


The sociology of science and technology! 


- The subject of my lecture is the human side of science; or, more 
accurately, the social organization of science. It is true, of course, that 
the products of science and its applications are particularly imper- 
sonal. And the popular image of the scientist as being detached and 
objective has more than a grain of truth. But whether we consider 
the smallest miniaturized transistor or some giant piece of engineer- 
ing, behind the hardware there is the work of individual men and 
women scientists. It is the intellectual activities of such men and 
women, working in universities and research laboratories, which have 
made possible man’s growing mastery over his material environment. 
It is about such men and women that I want to speak, for it is 
on this human side of science that the modern world ultimately 
depends. How can we explain, for example, what leads some men 
(but fewer women) to the often intense commitment to the pursuit 
of science, and to value creative intellectual activity and the pursuit 
of knowledge so highly? 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SCIENTIST AND SOCIETY 


It would seem that our starting point should be in the field of 
psychology with its study of individual motivations and thought 
processes. But I think not, for a number of reasons, some of which 
will be examined in more detail later. It will suffice at the moment 
to draw attention to an important characteristic of science — that it 
does not, and never has consisted of isolated individuals each pursu- 
ing knowledge without communication or contact with others. An 
essential feature of science is its communal nature—the existence of 
a ‘scientific community’ an ‘invisible college’ cutting across barriers 
of class, race, and nation. It is to this community that the scientist 
looks for judgement on his work, and it is the values and norms of 
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this community which exert such a powerful influence on his Çon- 
duct, leading in some cases to painful tensions when his allegiance 
to science conflicts with loyalties to nation, family, or employer. It 
is here, then, that we must begin our analysis, not in the study of the 
scientist as an individual, but as a member of a community of scien- 
tists. This then is my point of departure—the study of science as a 
social system. 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF SCIENCE 


Among the variables which play a large part in structuring behaviour, 
the values and norms of the social system are clearly important. 
Indeed, it is by no means difficult to construct an image of society 
as puppet-master, pulling the strings to which individuals dance, so 
much of our behaviour can be understood as the response to the 
expectations of others, and as reflecting the norms and values of our 
particular society.’ Science certainly exhibits such characteristics to 
a marked degree. ‘The social system of science includes clearly defined 
values, and associated norms which exercise a powerful influence 
over the behaviour of its members. These were among the first 
characteristics of science to attract the attention of sociologists. In 
his now famous essays, Robert K. Merton drew attention to four basic 
norms of science. ‘Universalism’ refers to the assumption that the 
truth of a scientific statement is independent of the characteristics 
of its author or of the place where it is discovered. ‘Communism’ is 
the imperative to publish findings so that they may receive the 
imprimatur of the scientific community. ‘Disinterestedness’ encour- 
ages ‘science for science’s sake’ and condemns the search for personal 
profit. ‘Organized scepticism’ places on the shoulder of each scientist 
the responsibility for accepting nothing on trust, and for checking 
the validity of research by others on which he bases his own.? 

Both Merton and Hagstrom argue that such norms provide the 
necessary conditions without which the extension of knowledge 
‘would be seriously hindered. But however important the norms of 
science may be for the effective functioning of science, this does not 
explain how these norms originated nor why scientists continue to 
“accept them.” In other words, as Merton has pointed out, we still have 
to explain the relation between personal commitment to the norms © 
of science and their functional value for science as a social system.‘ 
One possible explanation is that scientists are motivated primarily 
to advance knowledge. A more plausible explanation Storer argues, 
is that scientists above all desire to be creative. In order to confirm 
that their work does, in fact, constitute a creative contribution, 
scientists need affirmation of its worth from other scientists, who are 
the only audience competent to judge. Hence, the importance to 
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them! of publication, and of the recognition .by the scientific com- 
munity. In other words, recognition is exchanged for free gifts of 
knowledge.’ Hence, too, the practice of epynomy, the condemnation 
of the search for inadequate responses in the form of monetary pay- 
ments or even reputation, the stern measures against plagiarism, and 
' the disputes over priorities.° 

These considerations help us to begin to understand some of the 
differences between scientists, and engineers, artists and other intel- 
lectuals engaged in creative activities. The clue, argues Storer, is to 
be found in the nature of their intellectual products and of the 
audiences to which they are offered. The product of the engineer, 
for example, is concrete, rather than verbal. His work is less capable 
of having logical implications for the work of others. ‘he competent 
response for the engineer is not the judginent of his peers on a contri- 
bution to knowledge, but rather his practical success in producing a 
mechanism .which works. It is only science, therefore, which has 
developed a ‘scientific community’, or ‘invisible colleges’. 

But the differences between scientists and engineers almost 
certainly lie deeper than this. There is evidence to suggest that 
scientists are particular kinds of people, whose characteristics reflect 
much more fundamental mechanisms than simple acceptance of the 
rules necessary for success in an occupation. And since many of the 
problems in relating science to practical affairs, and especially the 
employment of scientists in large industrial research laboratories 
stem from their personal commitment to science, we must first probe. 
more deeply into the meaning for the scientist of a career in science. 


THE MAKING OF A SCIENTIST 


There is a good deal of evidence in the literature to support the 
view that scientists have characteristics which differentiate them 
from members of other intellectual occupations.” Existing researches 
show that scientists (and academics) are on average less religious than 
are business people, lawyers and bankers, and that few men with 
strong religious commitments become major contributors to science." 
Committed and more productive scientists have also been found to be 
more politically and socially radical,’ and to be more radical than 
engineers.’° Eiduson found in her study of academic scientists, that 
scientists tend to be first-born or only children,** had experienced 
periods of isolation, during which they turned to their own resources 
for solace, experimented with and extended their abilities, and 
exhibited less interest in ‘normal’ children’s games. Among almost 
one half, their fathers had either died, or worked away from home, 
or had no close relations with their sons, and their relations with 
their families were usually of a tenuous quality. Most turned away 
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from their families during adolescence, rebelled against parental 
ideals, and were self-directed in their thinking to a significant 
degree.”? Such observations do not, of course, bring to light the inter- 
vening variables, but they have been used in a recent study to support 
a particularly interesting interpretation of the mechanisms which 
lead some individuals to embrace the role of scientist. Box and Ford?* 
have argued that those working-class boys who become most deeply 
' committed to science tend to have experienced social marginality; 
that is to say, they find themselves as members of two worlds with 
marked differences of culture and to experience a crisis of identity. 
Such experiences are likely to be most marked for the working-class 
boy at a grammar school.** One option open to him is to turn increas- 
ingly to science. ‘This can provide a solution to his experience of 
marginality and to his crisis of identity. The role of scientist is class- 
less, universal. It is a role which he can embrace and which will 
embrace him. It can absorb his total self, or most of it. He can say, 
‘I am a scientist.’ ‘Ihe chances that he will embrace this role will be 
further increased if there are members of the university staff who 
are themselves dedicated scientists, whom he can take as role models. 
And the likelihood is still stronger if be finds himself a member of 
` a student peer group of dedicated scientists who reinforce his nascent 
identity.** 

The discussion so far has-assumed that all scientists are equally 
dedicated to science. Such a conclusion would, of course, be contrary 
to the evidence of our experience. A major distinction made in the 
literature differentiates between what Merton calls ‘cosmopolitans’ 
and ‘locals’.** Cosmopolitans are those who identify with the public 
world of science, look for recognition from the scientific community 
and are dedicated to a career in science. But not all with degrees in 
science are so committed. Some have acquired the knowledge and 
skills, but have not internalized all the norms of science. They do 
not seek recognition from the scientific community by publicatión 
but rather take as their reference group the organization for which 
they work. 

We found” in a study of English undergraduates in chemistry that 
about 40 per cent were ‘dedicated’ scientists, for whom recognition 
from publication was of major importance. A substantial proportion 
had no such commitment, and were prepared to use their skills 
instrumentally as a means of achieving non-scientific rewards and 
recognition. But we also discovered the existence of a third group 
of ‘private’ scientists,* intermediate between the ‘public’ and 
‘instrumental’ scientists. They differed from the ‘public’ scientists 
only in that they did not attach importance to publication, but 
gained their satisfactions from practising science and from the 
recognition of colleagues. 
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SCIENTISTS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


This discussion on the making of a scientist suggests that for many, 
being a scientist is more than just a job which he can take up and 
later drop. Science for the dedicated scientist is more than an occupa- 
tion; it is a way of life. He embraces’® his role as scientist; it becomes 
a major component in his identity. He is a scientist first and foremost. 
His role as scientist takes precedence over his role as citizen, husband, 
and—above all—employee. His scientific work is a source of great 
personal satisfaction and he experiences intense excitement from the 
making of a discovery. Eiduson gives many examples of the intensity 
of these emotions of science: ‘I think the biggest thrills I’ve had in 
my life, the most satisfying things I’ve ever done, are the few little 
discoveries I’ve made . . . once in a while you make this decisive step 
that you know is going to change the future of science, and I think 
it’s a kind of thrill that nothing else can equal... If a bright student 
can experience this, you can’t stop him; if he experiences it once, 
he wants to do it again.’®° 

Such sentiments echo the words of Max Weber in his essay on 
science as a Vocation: ‘Without this strange intoxication, ridiculed 
by every outsider; without this passion . . . you have no calling for 
science and should do something else.’ 

It is not surprising that the increasing employment of scientists in 
large industrial and government research laboratories should have 
given rise to a good deal of exasperation on the part of those con- 
cerned with the administration of science. The administrator is on 
occasion strained to the limits of his patience in dealing with men 
who, because they differ so much from him, he simply cannot under- 
stand. Such exasperation is expressed by terse references to them as 
‘prima donnas’,?* and sometimes by more sinister hints that it is 
time that we stopped putting up with their nonsense. If they can’t 
behave like other men, it is argued, and work a tidy nine till five 
day, then they had better get out. It is not surprising, too, that anxiety 
should have been expressed in scientific quarters, lest the increasing 
employment of scientists in large organizations should stifle their 
creativity. 

There is a very substantial volume of published research into the 
problems of the organization and administration of research labora- 
tories.** But with the exception of an important study by Burns and 
Stalker** and a few articles, the great bulk of this work has been 
carried out in America, though studies by myself and Steven Box, 
by Dr ‘Thomason at Cardiff, and by Dr Sofer at Cambridge, are 
attempting to extend such researches to British industry. Research 
in America has investigated a wide range of problems, including the 
relative advantages of team versus project laboratory organization, 
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methods of controlling research, the integration of research labora- 
tories into the wider structure of the firm, and methods of promoting 
and rewarding scientists. Our own researches have also sought to 
throw some light on the problems of the middle-aged scientist in 
industrial laboratories. The scope of such researches is too extensive 
for an adequate summary.’ ‘There is time, therefore, to mention 
only two specific problems. 

The first problem concerns the existence of possible sources of 
conflict between the scientist and those who administer industrial 
research laboratories. One area of disagreement is over scientific 
autonomy, and a second is over publication. More specifically, the 
firm will seek to terminate projects which do not appear to have any 
commercial future, and will in any case wish to terminate even suc- 
cessful projects at a point where a satisfactory commercial solution 
has been found, even though more time is required before the work 
is capable of being presented in a publishable form. But even where 
publication is possible, industry is anxious to protect its findings by 
patents before they are made freely available to all. Such limitations 
on professional autonomy and publication are of course completely 
contrary to the values of science and may face the committed scientist 
with serious strains. 

Such strains can best be illustrated by statements made to us by 
the research scientists we investigated. One of them said to us: “Two 
of our chemical engineers were asked to present a paper on a new 
process for a symposium. This paper was whittled down by the 
requirements of industrial secrecy as interpreted by our manage- 
ment so that it was not really worth presenting. The two people 
concerned said that they would never do it again, and they have both 
`- now left our organization.’ 

Another put the problem more forcefully: ‘Any scientist who wants 
to publish freely everything he discovers should not go into com- 
petitive industry where he must know he will not be allowed to do so. 
Any “pure” scientist in competitive industry would not just suffer 
_ “strains”, he would go to pieces.’ 

It would take too long to discuss all the complex issues raised by 
this lack of congruence between industry and science. But one find- 
ing from our own researches is worth mentioning. We found that 
the extent to which chemistry undergraduates were committed to 
science was a major factor determining their choice of a career. 
Industry attracted the less strongly committed, who, in fact, experi- 
enced less strain. And these were also generally those who did not 
expect to get good degrees. Consequently, the selection process 
reduces the lack of- congruence between science and industry?’ at 
the cost of failing to attract the more able scientists.” Others eventu- 
ally adapt to industrial conditions and accept its limitations, or leave. 
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For most, however, the conflict is minimal. Industry, as we have seen, 
attracts a relatively small proportion of graduates who identify 
strongly with the scientific community. Most industrial scientists 
accept their obligations as employees and are prepared to direct their 
energies to the solution of industrial problems, as the following 
quotation illustrates: ‘If such a conflict exists, the scientist should 
leave industry ... or he should modify his aims: after all, to my way 
of thinking, an industrial scientist is paid to apply science in a way 
which is useful to the industry—not necessarily of use to science. 
If the findings are of scientific use, this should be accidental rather 
than essential.’ 

Others come in time to modify the ideas which they acquired at 
the university and go some way towards accepting industry’s way of 
- looking at research: 


“The basic trouble is that the value of scientific integrity is taught 
at universities, but not the value of earning one’s own living and 
also helping others to earn theirs. I and my colleagues are often 
dumbfounded at the way in which half-baked ideas, pushed into 
production on half-suitable machinery, nevertheless make a mint 
of money. I think that none of us fail to appreciate the bed-rock 
quality of pure science, but we also have learned that a saleable 
imperfect product keeps body and soul together more than does a 
product which is in all respects too exotic. Many young science 
graduates are ill-informed on the facts of life at the time of leaving 


university and in the process of having their minds broadened 
suffer some pain.’ 


CREATIVITY AND PRODUCTIVITY 


‘This brings us to a second major problem: how far does the fact that 
scientists are increasingly employed in large organizations constitute 
a threat to their creativity and productivity? To investigate the 
impact of organization on the effectiveness of scientists involves com- 
plex problems of measuring creativity and productivity. These, of 
course, though related, are not the same. Productivity can be 
measured by published papers, patents, papers to conferences and 
the like.** But the investigation of creativity involves an evaluation of 
such products for their originality and significance. 

Early work on creativity by Lehman” established a now widely 
accepted conclusion that scientists reach a creative peak, usually fairly 
early on in their careers, and differing according to discipline. Such 
facts have been interpreted to imply that creativity is'a function 
primarily of personal psychological characteristics and processes. 
‘Subsequent researches indicate that productivity certainly, and 
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possibly creativity, is a function of a complex interaction process 
between scientists and their research environments. Such researches 
‘have shown that many scientists reach a second productive peak in 
their fifties. Our own work has demonstrated that the more dedicated 
scientists publish more papers, and that productivity is also related 
to the degree of autonomy which is experienced.” The implication 
of such findings is that the organization of effective basic research 
involves somewhat different strategies from those appropriate for the 
organization of development and service work." Moreover, such find- 
ings challenge the assumption that declining productivity is a simple 
function of the abilities of the individual, and indicates the need to 
pay attention to the organization of research.” 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


One of the most characteristic features of advanced industrial 
societies is the dramatic growth of science, especially since World 
War II. A particularly noteworthy study of this growth is that carried 
out by Price at Yale.” From an application of mathematical analysis 
to historical data, Price has shown that whatever index we take, the 
growth of science since the eighteenth century can be represented by 
an exponential curve. The numbers of scientists and publications 
and abstracting journals are all doubling every ten to fifteen years. 
This means that 80 to go per cent of all scientists who have ever 
lived are alive today, and 80 to go per cent of all scientific knowledge 
has been discovered in the last forty-five years. Moreover, in the next 
fifteen years, we shall produce as much scientific work and as many 
scientists as in the whole of previous history. 

Such a rate of growth, if it continued, would mean that by the 
end of another century twice the total population of the U.S.A. 
would be scientists, and long before that date the total national 
product would be entirely devoted to science. Clearly such a situation 
is impossible: We must reach a point in the fairly near future where 
the rate of growth begins to level off. 

Such considerations underline the growing likelihood of a closer 
relation between science and government, since it is governments 
which must ultimately decide on the allocation of resources to 
science. This will raise in a more urgent form problems of establish- 
ing priorities and strengthen the current trend towards dirigisme. 
Such trends also point to the need to study the actual processes and 
organization of science if we are to maximize the effectiveness of the 
increasingly scarce resources available for science. 

How far we are from saturation is a matter of speculation. But 
available evidence makes possible some reasonable estimates. Price 


calculates that if all the available talent were to be channelled into 
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science, that the U.S.A. could quadruple the number of scientists, 
but only double the number of good scientists. Growth appears to 
be accompanied by diminishing returns. In the U.S.A. total costs have ' 
increased by a factor of four and a half in a decade, but the output 
of research has only doubled.** And while the number of scientists 
has doubled every ten years, the number of eminent scientists doubles 
only every twenty years. This may be part of the explanation for the 
expected decline in the rate of growth as countries reach saturation. 
The increasing cost of each unit of output may be the feedback 
mechanism which decelerates scientific growth. 

Growth brings with it a variety of problems. ‘There are a number 
of ways in which Big Science is likely to differ from Little Science. 
One particularly significant consequence is the increasing difficulty 
in maintaining the viability of the ‘invisible college’. As the numbers 
researching in’an area increase, so the problems of communication 
and adequate response from members of the scientific community 
increase. It is such difficulties which underlie the proliferation of 
disciplines and specialisms, and their supporting journals, and raise 
new problems of communication between disciplines and between 
specialisms within a discipline. One man can monitor the writings 
of only about one hundred other scientists at most. Or put another 
way, out of 30,000 journals, half the reading uses only one hundred 
and seventy of the most popular journals.** ‘The half-life of papers 
in physics in the U.S.A. is now about two and a half years. One 
result is the emergence of small groups of about one hundred men, 
who correspond, arrange conferences, and circulate pre-prints and 
reprints. Such small groups now constitute the ‘invisible colleges’ 
who confer recognition, and high-grade scientific commuting has 
become a partial solution to the communications problem, and has 
changed the once key role of the scientific paper.*® 

One possible result of the growth of Big Science may be a change 
in both the kind of person who becomes a scientist and in the role 
that he plays. As we have seen, there is much to suggest that in 
the past, the scientist has been characterized by what Price called 
mavertcity—the tendency to do the unexpected. Big Science offers 
increasing incentives in the shape of pay, status, and power. Big 
Science may no longer attract mainly those who have previously 
embraced the role of science as a source of personal emotional grati- 
fication. Moreover, the pleasure to be bought with higher incomes 
may seduce the scientist from a monastic devotion to the pursuit of 
knowledge and recognition.” Furthermore, there will be growing 
pressures on scientists to channel their activities into directions 
judged to be socially desirable.** ‘The free-enterprise scientist will give 
place to the corporation scientist. ‘here may then be a growing need 
to protect science from over-bureaucratization by providing some 
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financial support for mavericity—for research without objective.* 

The problem of harnessing scientific activity to social need is one 
which has already resulted in a number of proposals for further 
changes. The establishment of technological universities has been 
followed by the recent suggestion that steps should be taken to 
change the present pattern of post-graduate studies leading to 
Ph.D.’s on the grounds that few who have embarked on a Ph.D. 
subsequently enter industry.“ How far can changes in the character- 
istics of courses influence the attitudes of scientists and lead them to 
a more favourable view of careers in industry? And if successful in 
orienting scientists away from identification with the scientific com- 
munity, what would be the effects of this on their creativity and 
productivity? 

Such problems can only be answered adequately after further 
research. But we can indicate some possible solutions on the basis 
of present knowledge. We found in our studies that those under- 
graduates who are most strongly committed to science are both less 
likely to want to work in industry and more likely to want to do a 
Ph.D.“ In other words, those recruited to Ph.D. courses are already 
generally looking outside industry for a career. It is more instructive 
therefore to look for the reasons why the more able students prefer 
the universities to industry. It appears that they see the universities 
as more favourable environments for research. They are aware of the 
constraints of industrial laboratories, and attracted to the universities 
by the greater scope which they offer for creativity.“ Two possibilities 
can be suggested from the available evidence. Firstly, that industry 
should examine the uses which it makes of scientists and see whether 
they can provide an environment which offers greater autonomy to 
the scientist. Our data suggests that some laboratories are markedly 
more successful than others in providing such an environment, and 
that there is an absence of awareness in many firms of the kind of 
environment and rewards needed by the dedicated scientist. There 
has, indeed, been a tendency for some of the largest employers of 
scientists in Britain to close down their basic research laboratories 
which provided conditions closest to those in the universities. The 
scientist quoted below had experienced such a closure: 


My own employers started a fundamental research unit and this 
quickly gained a world-wide reputation in several branches of 
(science). However . . . the directors decided that they were not 
getting the kind of results they had hoped for and disbanded the 
unit, transferring as many of the staff as were willing to go to a 
laboratory with greater technological bias. In this way, they broke 
up a very happy community, creating numerous personal prob- 
lems, destroyed many scientists’ self-confidence and caused them 
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to lose interest in their work. Apathy and despondency have spread 
—but there is still no clear direction from above. 


A second alternative is the modification of the undergraduate 
courses. This rests on the assumption that it is exposure to the ethos 
of pure science in the universities which is at least partly responsible 
for the preference for ‘pure’ research and a distaste for applied work. 
There is some evidence for this view. Box“ has found considerable 
differences between universities in the proportion of students who 
become committed scientists. But would changes aimed at increasing 
an interest in applied as distinct from basic problems reduce the 
intense motivation which is necessary for scientific creativity? We 
cannot say for sure, but there is some evidence to suggest that such 
would not be the case. It has already been argued that many of the 
characteristics of science flow from the nature of its product. Creative 
contributions to knowledge require the response of the scientific 
community as a confirmation of their value. But other kinds of 
creative products demand a different response. The test of an 
engineering solution is whether it works. The excitement and satis- 
faction of-discovery is not necessarily less intense, and the motivation 

~ to solve the problem is not necessarily weaker. Moreover, the stimulus 
deriving from practical problems can lead to discoveries of as much 
fundamental importance as those which stem from a realization of 
theoretical gaps. Ben-David‘* has pointed out that major advances 
in theory made by men such as Pasteur, Lister and Koch derived 
from attempts to solve practical problems. Pelz has found that per- 
formance was increased by frequent contact with scientists with 
differing interests. Too much preoccupation with questions from 
outside. science would result in a failure to fill strategic gaps in 
theory, but excessive inbreeding may also be dysfunctional for the 
growth of science. To quote from Storer: ‘Complete isolation of 
scientific activity from outside influences might lead eventually to a 
kind of scholasticism in which smaller and smaller questions assume 
greater and greater importance.” 

‘There is no reason therefore, why work leading to fundamental 
advances in knowledge should not take place within the context of 
an orientation towards the solution of practical problems. 

Changes in the university environment such as those being 
explored in the technological .universities could therefore go some 
way towards channelling the interest of some scientists towards 
fundamental researches which derive from an interest in practical 
problems. Such scientists could be deeply committed to science, and 
with an awareness of the need to fill strategic gaps in theory. But their 
choice of problems would also be influenced by their desire to make 
science socially relevant. An example of such an approach is the now 
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well-documented story of the nuclear physicists in World War II who 
persuaded the politicians of the need to bend research efforts towards 
the solution of the problems of atomic fission and the production of 
an atomic bomb, in the belief that German scientific effort was 
similarly engaged.*’ 

But it is important to remember that there are limits to such 
efforts. As the work of Roe, Box and others has shown, there are some 
who are attracted to science precisely because its disinterestedness 
and universalism offers a solution to personal problems and provides 
a bridging culture which they can embrace as a basis for a personal 
philosophy. ‘Too much dirigisme could well alienate such men from 
science, or channel their interests into researches more congruent 
with their needs. Evidence from the U.S.S.R. where political inter- 
ference with some branches of science lead to such a channelling into 
the more politically neutral fields such as mathematics, provide a 
warning of the possible consequences of crude pressures of this 
kind.“® 

Quite apart from any deliberate policies to bring the world of 
science into closer relations with practical affairs, there are signs of 
pressures within the social system of science which may have such 
consequences. Science is increasingly becoming news. Work which 
attracts the public eye may earn enviable rewards in terms of T.V. 
appearances and membership of influential committees and of the 
upper class of scientific commuters. Such pressures may well attract 
some scientists into fashionable applied fields. The growing tendency 
to gain recognition by releasing scientific findings to the press before 
publication, has already led the editor of Physical Review Letters in 
the U.S.A. to condemn such practices and to threaten to reject papers 
which have been previously published in this way.** 


CQNCLUSION 


‘This discussion has tried to present briefly one possible approach to 
the sociology of science and technology. It takes its point of departure 
from the fact that science is essentially a social activity, which emerges 
in particular societies within a particular social context and in 
response to discoverable stimuli. An attempt has been made to under- 
stand the behaviour of the scientist and the nature of the social system 
of science in terms of the scientist’s need for the recognition of his 
creativity. The system is conceived of as one in which an exchange 
takes place between the scientist and the scientific community. 
Recognition is conferred in exchange for free gifts of knowledge. 
And the scientific norms of universalism, communism, disinterested- 
ness, and organized scepticism, are necessary conditions for the 
effective functioning of the system. 
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The sociology of science thus provides an interesting example of 
the relations between fundamental research and problems which 
stem from practical affairs. The practical problems of accommodating 
scientists within industrial organization have channelled research 
activities. But the social scientists involved have not begun their 
researches de novo. Such researchers have been able to apply the 
knowledge and insights from a rapidly expanding field. Moreover, 
their findings have contributed to the development of more general 
theories about the functioning of social systems, the mechanisms of 
occupational choice, career problems, and the problems of inte- 
grating individuals and complex organizations. Only in this way, by 
developing the powerful explanatory theories of the sciences, can 
we achieve the most rapid solutions to our problems. It is in this 
sense, that applied science is in the long run parasitic on fundamental 
science. Yet science which loses touch with practical problems faces 
the equally real danger of atrophy. ~ 
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There is abundant comparative evidence that political parties differ 
substantially in the support they receive from different social classes, 
whether or not their appeals manifestly have class content. In parti- 
cular, Socialist and Communist parties, for reasons inherent in their 
theoretical position and political programmes, have focused their 
organizational efforts and agitational appeals on urban industrial 
workers. And, wherever such parties have gained mass followings, 
their predominant core resides in’ the working classes. ‘No other 
party,’ as Seymour Martin Lipset puts it, ‘has been as thoroughly 
and completely the party of the working class’ as the Communist 
Party.’ 

Chile is the only country in Latin America (Cuba excepted) in 
which the organized working class in politically and socially signi- 
ficant and is led by Marxian socialists and communists. ‘The socialist 
movement has had a political base in the working class for many 
decades, especially among miners, and in the ’fifties, based on grow- 
ing working class support, it began to become a serious contender 
for political power. Between 1952 and 1956, the working-class move- 
ment became increasingly unified; on the trade union level, a central 
labour organization, Central Unica de Trabajadores (C.U.T.) was 
formed; and in the political arena a broad electoral bloc emerged 
uniting the major parties of the left, the socialists and communists, 
and several splinter parties, in a coalition called the Popular Action 
Front (Frente de Accion Popular—F¥.R.A.P.). While the organized 
strength of the labour movement declined under the quasi-caudillo 
Ibañez regime, 1952-8, working-class militancy and combativeness 
rose. The number of strikes, the number of workers affected and of 
man-days lost were all far higher during this period than the preced- 
ing post-war years.? From F.R.A.P.’s formation in 1956 to the present, 
its electoral strength has risen rapidly. In the presidential elections 
* Maurice Zeitlin B.A. M.A. PH.D. Associate Professor of Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S.A. 

+ James Petras B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
Public Administration, Pennsylvania State University 
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of 1958, the F.R.A.P. candidate, Dr Salvador Allende, received 29 per 
cent of the vote; by 1964’s presidential elections, he received 39 per 
cent. If not for the low women’s vote for the F.R.A.P. candidate, in 
1958, Chile would have been the first country in Latin America in 
which a Marxian socialist government gained power—and the first 
such government in the world established as the result of an electoral 
victory in a capitalist political democracy. F.R.A.P. lost by a margin 
of 35,000 votes out of 1-3 million cast. 

This ascent of the Marxian political parties has been paralleled by 
the rise of the Christian Democratic Party—a party which trans- 
formed itself in the space of a few decades from just one more splinter 
party of the right with corporatist ideas into a developmentalist 
reform ‘party at the head of a mass movement whose major leader, 
Eduardo Frei, was elected President in 1964. The traditional parties 
of the right, as well as the centrist Radical Party, faced by the rapid 
rise of the Marxian left, fell behind and strongly supported Frei in 
1964. 

The ideology of Christian Democracy in Chile is an amalgam of 
vaguely defined nationalist, corporatist and populist ideas. It com- 
petes with the socialists ideologically in its appeal to popular senti- 
ments for social reform, while maintaining firm bonds with the 
business community and foreign capital, and friendly relations with 
the United States government. The Christian Democrats regard 
themselves explicitly as an ‘alternative’ to the Marxian parties, speak 
in a populist, even revolutionary, idiom, and call for a ‘revolution in 
liberty’. There are obvious strains and tensions within the move- 
ment, but its ideological focus is on national integration, mobiliza- 
tion of social energies and development. The dominant wing of the 
party emphasizes reforms within the framework of capitalism which, 
with explicit co-ordination and planning by the government, will 
promote industrial development. Its more radical and militant 
activists talk about building a ‘communitarian society’ through ‘anti- 
imperialism’ and a ‘non-capitalist path of development’.* 

On a theoretical level, it would be an exaggeration to ask whether 
Christian Democracy can serve as a functionally equivalent ideology 
of working-class protest since it does not explicitly refer to the work- 
ing class as a bearer of its vision nor identify it as its agency of historic 
change, as Marxism does. Yet Christian Democracy, with its rhetoric 
of ‘mass participation’ in reconstructing Chilean society and its 
emphasis on the ‘dignity’ of the poor, undoubtedly has an appeal to 
the working class. It combines the appeals of nationalism and 
populism with a muted corporatism calling for the co-operation of 
all classes in the attainment of ‘national goals’. This might be of 
special importance to workers only recently removed from the social 
control of the landowners, and in a society which still tends to be 
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permeated by traditional, even seignorial, and paternalistic relation- 
ships and values. Such an ideology, representing as it does some sort 
of a synthesis of elements of paternalism and protest, may have a 
special appeal under such conditions. 

‘The socialist and Christian Democratic movements are competing 
for the allegiance of the working class under relatively ‘historically 
equal’ conditions, in the sense that both have become politically 
ascendant during the same relatively brief period and both have 
considerable organizational strength.‘ Chile, therefore, provides a 
unique opportunity to study the relative appeal of the socialist and 
Christian Democratic movements to the working class. 

The question of what class or classes form the base of the Marxian 
socialist parties compared to the Christian Democrats is, of course, of 
more than academic interest. Should the Christian Democrats really 
succeed in wresting the support of the working class from the 
socialists and communists—despite the historical strength of class 
consciousness and socialist ideology in that class—it would be a 
decisive political blow. ‘The Marxian parties depend for their mass 
base on the workers and cannot expect any but marginal support in 
other classes or strata. What is more, it would be contrary to their 
very theoretical position as Marxists to expect otherwise. 

Some observers claim that, indeed, the Christian Democrats had 
already succeeded in the 1964 presidential elections in winning the 
political support of the workers from the Frapistas. ‘Thus, Robert J. 
Alexander, an authority on Communism and labour movements in 
Latin America, writes: “Che [Christian Democratic] party in Chile, 
which won the presidency in 1964, and control of the Congress in 
March 1965, has largely an urban working-class base . . . The majority 
of the workers voted for the Socialists and Communists in the past 
and now vote for the Christian Democrats.’ 

‘The same claim is made by Ernest Halperin in his Nationalism 
and Communism in Chile: “The [1964 presidential] election results 
showed that neither the Communist nor the Socialist brand of 
Marxism—Leninism was of sufficient appeal to win a majority of the 
urban working-class votes . . . In the more dynamic urban Chile Frei 
won a majority even in the working-class districts.’* 

As we shall see, however, the evidence simply does not support 
their claims. 

Our analysis is based on the electoral returns of the presidential 
elections of 1958 and 1964 in Chile’s 296 municipalities.’ Chile is 
probably the only country in Latin America in which ecological 
analysis of election results is meaningful. We can assume minimal 
tampering with the vote, minimal coercion, and minimal distortion 
of the actual results in the elections under study. The question, put 
simply, is whether or not the workers of Chile were more likely to 
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vote for Salvador Allende, the presidential candidate of the Com- 
munist—Socialist coalition, F.R.A.P., than for the Christian Demo- 
cratic candidate, Eduardo Frei. Did the majority of the workers vote 
for the Frapistas or Christian Democrats? Unfortunately, with elec- 
toral rather than survey research data, we cannot definitively answer 
this question. What we can do is discover whether there is a 
systematic relationship between the voting pattern and the social 
structures of the municipalities. Our hypothesis is that the typical 
worker of Chile voted for F.R.A.P. in 1958 and 1964. Therefore, in 
accordance with this hypothesis, we should expect to find that the 
greater the relative size of the working class in a municipality, the 
greater the likelihood of a high vote for Salvador Allende, the 
F.R.A.P. candidate. 

Industry is predominantly located in the cities and towns and so, 
therefore, are the industrial workers, where they tend to live in 
densely populated working-class areas. Not only are the workers 
more likely to live in urban areas, but it is precisely in the conditions 
of life in the cities and industrial towns that the workers’ class 
consciousness is more likely to develop, where, as Frederick Engels 
once put it, ‘the last vestiges of the old system of benevolent patern- 
alism between masters and men’ are eroded.* Here the workers are 
more likely to be integrated into a ‘compact group with its own ways 
of life and thought and its own outlook on society’. Living in the 
same neighbourhoods, associating with each other on the job and at 
home in their leisure hours, they are more likely to develop a 
common perspective and to recognize the community of interest they 
share with each other as opposed to the interests of the owning class. 
Workers from different localities are brought into contact with each 
other and their experiences are shaped under the impact of their 
common situation which, in turn, reinforces their sense of belonging 
to a nation-wide class with its own distinct interests. It is here, more- 
over, that the contrast between their condition as a class and the 
lives of those in other classes is most strikingly revealed. 

As Adam Ulam has written in his study of the appeals of Marxism: 


The city is the symbol and the reality of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion. It concentrates people joined by nothing other than the 
accidents of employment and the necessity of earning a livelihood 
in industry or service . . . Its crowded conditions, the friendless 
intimacy into which it forces the proletariat, the contrasts, visible 
to hundreds of thousands, between wealth and poverty, between 
crime and the protection afforded by authority to the rich and 
privileged, are in themselves lessons in the class struggle.’ 


For these reasons, we should expect to find that the greater the 
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proportion of the municipality’s population residing in urban areas, 
the greater the likelihood that Allende receives a high vote. This is 
precisely what we do find, in general, in both presidential elections, 
and among both men and women, as well as among all voters (men 
and women combined). The larger the relative size of the urban 
population, the greater the likelihood that Allende received a high 
vote (Table 1). 

One of the major problems of ecological analysis is that we cannot 
know how the members of a given stratum actually vote from 
ecological data. We can only surmise this from the relationship 
between the vote and the relative concentration of the members of 
given strata in different areas. The more homogeneous the unit of 
analysis and the smaller it is, the greater our certainty about the 
actual behaviour of the individuals involved. Using the relative per- 
centage of urban residents in the municipality as an index of the 
relative concentration of urban workers compounds the problem 
even further, since not only the relative size of the working class 
tends to increase with urbanization, but so does the relative propor- 
tion of the middle strata. This is especially so in the larger towns 
and cities where the governmental bureaucracy and large firms 
employ great numbers of salaried personnel, and where centres of 
trade and commerce are located. Different political parties could be 
drawing on different strata, such as the workers and the middle strata, 
both of which are concentrated disproportionately in the larger 
urban areas, and both would, therefore, show a general positive 
relationship with urbanization. 


TABLE 1 Per cent ‘high’ vote for Allende in municipalities classified by the 
relative size of the urban population, 1958 and 1964 








Per cent Men? Women Total 

urban 1958 1964 1958 1964 1958 1964 (N) 
70 plus 75 go 46 39 63 68 (57) 
50-69 51 69 15 26 44 51 , (39) 
30-49 47 53 13 24 38 53 (76) 
10-29 37 52 8 13 29 37 (85) 
Under 10 15 36 8 10 18 28 (39) 





1 We define a ‘high’ vote for Allende in 1958 as go per cent (the national 
average) or over in the municipality, and 40 per cent (the national average) 


or over in 1964. 
2 Men and women vote at separate polling places and their votes are counted 


separately. 
Rather than relative urbanization, therefore, a more adequate 


measure of the relative size of the urban industrial working class is 
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needed to discover how that class votes. Unfortunately, there are no 
data available on the occupational structure on the level of the 
municipality, which would probably be the most accurate indicator 
of the relative shape of the class structure in the municipality. How- 
ever, there are systematic data on the level of the municipality on 
the employment of the economically active population by branch 
of the economy. (The terms labour force and economically active 
population are, for our purposes, interchangeable, though technically 
somewhat different.) These can be used in lieu of occupational! data. 
The per cent of the economically active population employed in 
manufacturing, mining, or construction—the so-called secondary 
sector—can serve as an index of industrialization™ and of the relative 
size of the industrial working class. While this index also presents 
certain problems (there are non-manual employees in these 
industries and there are manual industrial workers in transportation 
. and communication included in the tertiary sector), it is a far better 
index of the municipal class structure than urbanization, and the 
best we have available for Chile. ‘Taking urban municipalities only 
(50 per cent urban or over), and using the per cent of the economic- 
ally active population employed in the secondary sector, should 
ensure a reasonably accurate index of the relative size of the urban 
industrial working class. 

We find (Table 2) that the larger the relative size of the working 
class in the municipality, the greater the likelihood in 1958 and 1964, 
among both sexes, and all voters combined, that Allende received a 
high vote. These findings support the view that the workers voted 
for the F.R.A.P. candidate. | 


TABLE 2 Per cent ‘high’ vote for Allende in urban! municipalities classified by 
the relative size of the working class, 1958 and 1964 





Per cent of the 
labour force in 





manufacturing, 

mining, or Men Women Total 

construction 1958 1964 1958 1964 1958 1964 (N) 
40 plus g6 100 83 m1 92 100 (24) 
30-39 71 87 25 21 58 63 (24) 
20-29 52 70 17 22 35 43 (23) 
10-19 42 67 4 17 33 37 (24) 
Under 10 — — = = SI Ti ( 1) 





1 Municipalities in which per cent urban is 50 per cent or more. 


There is, indeed, even more persuasive evidence for this view. So 
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far we have used the high end of the voting spectrum as an index of 
the relative appeal of the political parties. When focusing on one 
political. party at a time in order to analyse the variation in its 
strength in different social contexts this is a very useful and parsi- 
monious index. However, we are interested here not only in how 
well a party does in different types of social contexts, but also how 
well it does in those contexts compared to other parties. What, in 
other words, is the ratio of the votes received by one party to the 
votes received by others in different contexts?" Here, the significant 
question is how well the Marxian coalition, F.R.A.P. (which should, 
according to the nature of its appeals and in accordance with its 
theory, receive the working-class vote), did in working-class areas 


TABLE 3 The mean ratio! of Allende votes to the votes of other presidential 
candidates in urban municipalities classified by the relative size of the working 
class, 1958 and 1964 





Per cent 

of the 

labour 

force in 

manufac- 

turing, 

mining, Men Women Total 

or con- 1958 1964. 1958 1964. 1958 1964. 
struction Frei Alessandri Frei Frei Alessandri Frei Frei Alessandri Frei 





 4oplus 403 456 204 209 276 117 334 408 171 


30-39 241 289 119 136 175 67 178 255 gl 
20-29 183 148 124 104 111 88 213 137 96 
10-19 199 119 108 120 84 64 156 107 85 
Under 10? — — — — — — — — — 





1 The number of Allende votes per 100 votes for the other candidate. 
2 Only one urban municipality falls in this category. 


compared to the Christian Democrats and the conservative coalition 
behind Alessandri. The answer is clear (Table 3). Generally, in 1958 
and 1964, the larger the relative size of the working class in urban 
municipalities, the higher the mean ratio of Allende’s vote to that 
of the other candidates. Among all voters in the 1964 election, when 
Allende and Frei virtually stood alone against each other as candidates, 
it is only in the municipalities where the working class is a substantial 
proportion (40 per cent or more) of the labour force that Allende 
emerged victorious—by a mean ratio of 171 votes for every 100 Frei 
votes. It is not unreasonable to assume, therefore, that were we able 
to discover how members of the different classes actually voted, the 
Allende/Frei ratio within the working class alone would be far 
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higher. It would be clear that the majority of the workers—men and 
women alike—voted for Allende, the Marxian candidate. 

The evidence that the workers voted for Allende rather than Frei 
is clear, and yet some observers, such as Alexander and Halperin, 
have maintained the contrary, namely, that the majority of the 
workers voted for Frei in 1964. Alexander presents no analysis of his 
own to support his view. Halperin’s analysis, on the other hand, has 
two major shortcomings. He commits the error of the ‘ecological 
fallacy’ in a particularly crude way, and ignores the wide disparity in 
the voting patterns of men and women. 

Taking the second question first, it is clear that women as a whole 
voted overwhelmingly against the left. The enfranchisement of the 
second sex in Chile as elsewhere, though fought for by the left, 
redounded to the immediately political benefit of its enemies. 
Though relatively emancipated socially compared to women in most 
other countries of Latin America, Chilean women are, nevertheless, 
still sheltered and subordinate to men, and far more under the 
influence of traditional customs and the moral and political views 
of the Catholic Church. As we indicated earlier, in 1958 Allende 
won a plurality among men, while he lost among women voters. In 
1964, among all male voters, Allende got 45 per cent of the vote 
compared to Frei’s 49 per cent; but among women, Allende’s vote 
was 32 per cent compared to Frei’s 63 per cent! Nearly twice as many 
women voted for Frei as for Allende. 

The theoretical question at issue here is the relationship between 
political behaviour and the class structure. Our findings have gener- 
ally shown that the pattern of the vote is similar among men and 
women, though the mean ratios of Allende to Frei votes are far lower 
among women. ‘hese tables show, in other words, that when we 
control for sex, we find that class and political behaviour are system- 
atically related, with the workers voting for Allende, although the 
political relevance of class is much more attenuated among women. 
It is quite striking that among women voters, Allende beat Frei by 
a small margin in 1964 only in the municipalities where the workers 
constituted at least 40 per cent of the labour force, while he lost to 
Frei by a substantial margin elsewhere. It is highly probable, in in 
other words, that among working-class families, even the majority 
of the women voted for Allende. 

Nonetheless, because women in general voted so overwhelmingly 
against the left, ignoring the distinct disparity in the vote of men 
and women seriously distorts any analysis purporting to show the 
way a class votes. Put at its simplest, the vast majority of wage workers 
in Chile are men, and when one asks, therefore, how ‘the workers’ 
voted, it means, in fact, how did working-class men vote? From a 
theoretical point of view, the social situation at work, the workers’ 
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social experiences at work, the conflicts engendered there and their 
mode of resolution, are central determinants of the workers’ vote. 
It is among men, directly involved in the process of production, 
concentrated in the work place, subject to the authority of others, 
that their common experiences, associations, interests and struggles, 
as members of a class, are most relevant to their political perspectives. 
Women, on the other hand, partake of these experiences only 
indirectly, and the experiences of the working-class community do 
not erode their traditionalist values to the same extent. The female 
vote, disproportionately influenced as it is by non-class factors, has 
to be eliminated, so to speak, in order to gauge the political relevance 
of class most effectively. It is among men that the impact of class 
experiences can be seen most clearly; and it is obvious from our 
findings that the vast majority of working-class men voted for Allende 
in 1964. 

The other problem is that Halperin ignores the fact that there are, 
after all, other strata in the large towns and cities, and even in the 
small municipalities. They are not inhabited by workers alone or 
even in many instances by a majority of workers. Nonetheless, he 
concludes from the way the total vote of a city or town is distributed, 
how the workers of that city voted. Further, he makes no attempt, as 
we do in this article, to discover the relationship between the vote 
and the relative size of the working class in the area. As a result, he 
attributes a voting pattern to the working class which, based on the 
voting pattern of the selected areas he chooses, and ignoring the 
voting differences between the sexes, is quite wrong. 

Let us take the examples which Halperin cites to support his case. 
He writes that ‘the majority of the ill-paid workers of the small 
Chilean copper mines, which are worked ‘by primitive, almost 
mediaeval, methods, voted for Allende, but he did not carry the 
commune [municipality] of Calama, the seat of Anaconda’s huge 
opencast copper mine, Chuquicamata (Calama: Frei, 10,600 and 
Allende, 9,300). The workers of this American-owned mine appar- 
-ently did not take kindly to Allende’s nationalization slogan.’ (Hal- 
perin, p. 222. Italics added.) 

The facts, however, are somewhat different. If we take the vote of 
the men in Calama, who are, after all, ‘the workers of this American- 
owned mine’, we see that the majority voted for Allende, not Frei: 
Allende received 5,873 votes to Frei’s 5,264. Further, Halperin makes 
the implicit assumption that the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
Calama are manual workers. In fact roughly a third of the labour 
force in Calama are employed, according to the 1960 census, in the 
tertiary sector. This can be taken as a very rough approximation to 
the relative proportion of non-manual salaried employees and self- 
employed individuals in the labour force. In an interview at 
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Chuquicamata with a leading administrator of the mine, one of the 
present authors was informed that roughly half of the company's 
employees are not engaged in direct production. It seems a safe 
estimate that roughly a third of the population of men in Calama 
are not wage workers. Therefore, even looking at the pattern of the 
male vote in Calama probably understates Allende’s vote among the 
workers themselves, since the administrative and clerical personnel 
probably voted preponderantly for Frei. 

Halperin writes that ‘in the larger urban areas Allende did not 
have a majority even among the sub-proletariat of the shanty-towns. 
In the Departmento Pedro Aguirre Cerda (communes of San Miguel, 
La Cisterna and La Granja), the most extensive workers’ settlements 
and shanty-town area in Greater Santiago, Frei polled 91,200 against 
Allende’s 76,000 votes.’ (Ibid.) Yet if we take the male vote, we find 
that Allende received 41,941 votes compared to Frei’s 38,313. In fact, 
in San Miguel and La Granja, the two municipalities in Depart- 
mento Pedro Aguirre Cerda with bare working-class majorities (52 
per cent employed in the secondary sector), the ratios of Allende to 
Frei votes were, respectively, 114 to 100, and 129 to 100. Further, it 
should be noted that even in these ‘working-class shanty-towns’, there 
are many empleados or white-collar workers and many self-employed 
in a multitude of occupations from shoe-shine boys to ‘car-guardians’, 
street-vendors, shopkeepers, gardeners, floor-waxers and a host of 
other odd-job occupations which are essentially in the category of 
domestic help in the homes of the middle and upper-middle classes. 
In turn, many of these are recently arrived peasants from traditional 
settings.’* That they are part of the ‘popular class’ in Chile, and 
largely vote like their fellows who are wage workers (and under their 
influence) is probably true, but in far less proportion, which again 
distorts the actual working-class vote in these municipalities. 

Halperin also refers to the alleged failure of the workers of the 
‘cities’ (which he defines as urban areas of over 100,000 inhabitants) 
and ‘large towns’ (between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants) to vote 
for Allende: 


Of the total 1,159,400 votes in Chile’s four cities (Greater Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Concepcion and Vifia del Mar) the vote of the can- 
didates had been Frei, 701,000 (60-7 per cent), Allende, 403,500 
(34-8 per cent). Frei had also prevailed in each of the country’s 
six large towns (Antofagasta, Talca, Talcahuano, Chillan, Temuco 
and Valdivia). Of their total of 183,200 votes: Frei, 96,800 (52-8 per 
cent), Allende, 75,800 (41-4 per cent). (Halperin, pp. 219-20.) 

A rather striking pattern, quite the contrary of Halperin’s sugges- 
tion, emerges, however, if we examine the electoral results more 
closely (Table 4). If we order the ‘six large towns’ and three of the 
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four cities to which he refers, by the relative size of their working 
classes, we find an eminently close positive association between the 
ratio of Allende to Frei votes and the relative size of the working 
class, and in none of these urban areas is there a working class 
majority (i.e., a secondary sector over 50 per cent). In five of the six 
large towns, the majority of the men voted for Allende. In ‘Temuco, 
where Allende did not gain a majority of the male vote, only 20 per 
cent—the lowest proportion of all the six towns—are in the working 
class. It is noteworthy also that Halperin includes Viña del Mar to 
buttress his case without mention of the fact that it is the chief resort 
city of Chile, 67 per cent of whose labour force is in the tertiary 
sector. It probably has a genuine middle-class majority. Ascribing 
its low Allende vote to a low working-class vote is a particularly clear 
instance of the ecological fallacy. 


TABLE 4 The ratio of Allende votes to Frei votes among men in three of 
Chile’s major cities and six large towns, 1964 


Per cent of the 
labour force in 


manufacturing, Number of Allende 
mining, or City or votes per roo 
construction Town Fret votes, 1964 

28 Valparaiso 75 

30 Viña del Mar 71 

39 Concepción 95 

20 ‘Temuco 51 

25 Chillan 118 

30 Talca 112 | Mean=108 
30 Antofagasta 116 { Median =114:5 
36 Valdivia 123 

39 Talcahuano 134 


Finally, if we examine the vote in the largest city, Greater Santiago 
(for which Halperin gives only a summary figure), ordering the 
municipalities in the city in the same way, we find a generally posi- 
tive relationship between the relative size of the working class and 
the average ratio of male Allende votes to Frei votes; in the municipali- 
ties in which the working class constitutes a substantial minority, 
i.e., over 40 per cent of the economically active population, five of 
seven gave Allende a majority (Table 5). 

Given the consistency of all these findings, it is clear that the claim 
that ‘F.R.A.P. had failed in precisely those areas where it should have 
been strongest’, and that the workers voted for Frei rather than 
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TABLE & The ratio of Allende votes to Frei votes in 1964 among men in the 

municipalities of ‘Greater Santiago’, Chile’s. largest city, classified by the relative 
; size of the working class 








Per cent of the Number of 
labour force in Allende votes 
manufacturing, per 100 
mining, OT Frei votes, Mean Median 
construction Municipality 1964 Average 
Under 20 
9 Calera de Tango 68 
9 Lampa 89 
13 Providencia 29 61 68 
16 Quilicura 79 
19 Las Condes 42 
20-29 
27 Nuñoa 59 59 59 
30-39 
31 Santiago 67 
32 San Bernardo 92 
35 La Florida 65 80 85 
36 Maipú 85 
39 Conchalí 92 
49-49 : 
43 Puente Alto 104 
45 La Cisterna go 
46 Quinta Normal 96 108 104 
46 Renca 104. 
46 Barrancas 122 
50-plus 
BI San Miguel 114 
52 La Granja S 129 ATI TANO 





Allende, is incorrect. Given the nature of ecological data, we cannot 
prove that the overwhelming majority of the workers supported the 
candidate of the Marxian coalition, but our findings are very con- 
vincing indeed that they did. ‘The Christian Democratic ‘alternative’ 
failed (at least before its adherents gained power) to wrest the 
workers’ allegiances from the socialists and communists, with whom 
the workers have been identified throughout most of their struggles 
in this century. 

From a political point of view, moreover, it should be emphasized 
that the strength of the Christian Democratic Party’s mass support 
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cannot really be measured by the popular vote its Presidential can- 
didate received—at least, nowhere to the extent to which the support 
of the F.R.A.P. parties can. As one of the present authors has pointed 
out elsewhere: 


It was the [Christian Democratic Party’s] ability to fashion [a] . .. 
diverse coalition of urban dwellers, women, small farmers, middle- 
class and big landowners which led to the landslide victory for Frei. 
In addition, right-wing support probably contributed heavily to 
the Frei vote among the status-conscious urban middle sectors and 
among the more traditional submissive rural population. . . . 
The Christian Democrats... had allies in the Church, the Press 
and in the parties of the Right and far Right, [who] played an 
important role in developing widespread popular support: further- 
more, the financial resources of the [Christian Democratic Party] 
were said to have been nearly fifteen times those of the Left." 


The mass support of the Communist and Socialist parties in the 
working class gives those parties, especially when allied politically, 
a cohesive and strategically located social base that they can mobilize 
for political and social struggles that ‘cannot be matched by the 
Christian Democrats, whose base is constituted of a heterogeneous 
mass of individuals of often contradictory values and interests." 
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The fate of the ‘functional ‘requisites’ in 
Parsonian sociology 


The work of ‘Talcott Parsons, now spanning forty years of remarkably 
prolific publication, is best seen as an elaborate, sometimes ingenious 
and sometimes vacuous, attempt to solve the Hobbesean problem of 
order. This problem, expressed in simple terms, is bound up with the 
reasons why society does not fall apart, why people do what has to be 
‘done, and, a more recent aspect, how social evolution guarantees 
more efficient solutions of these problems. The persistent emphasis 
on the means—end schema as the main focus of the analysis of social 
relations in terms of goal-seeking and problem-solving activity, has 
run through Parsons’ sociological enterprise as a unifying thread, 
linking The Structure of Social Action, of 1934; Toward a General 
Theory of Action, of 1951; The Social System, of 1951; Working 
Papers in the Theory of Action, of 1953; Economy and Society, of 
1956; his long contributions to Theories of Society, of 1961; and the 
small volume Societies: Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives, 
of 1966. 

In addition to these, Parsons has written and contributed to scores 
of books, journals, symposia, etc., and has rarely missed an oppor- 
tunity to explain, develop, and broadcast his theoretical aims, no less 
than ‘the establishment of a general theory in the social sciences’. 


GENERAL THEORY 


It is impossible to restrict oneself to any single aspect of the Parsonian 
edifice to the exclusion of the construction as a whole, for there is 
no doubt that the theory of action or structural-functional analysis 
is intended to be a unified approach to the social sciences and that 
its internal consistency is at a premium. The vast changes of par- 
ticular emphasis over the years, at best theoretical development, at 
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worst the brushing under the carpet of notions found to be useless 
or even complete liabilities, have caused much confusion in the 
sociological ranks, and so this investigation of the fate of ‘functional 
requisites’ in Parsonian theory may serve the dual purpose of tracing 
the development or otherwise of the concept, and reflecting the 
changes in the general theory. My intention is to approach func- 
tionalism more as a method, attempting to evaluate the worth of 
positions as they are stated, rather than as a doctrine to be wholly 
accepted or wholly rejected.’ 

It is very important that Parsons’ original theoretical position be 
considered, for if it is ignored or merely acknowledged in a ritualist 
fashion then there is grave danger that the whole point of his con- 
siderable exercise may be missed. As he himself has said as recently 
as 1964, ‘The Structure of Social Action (first published, 1937) .. . 
is the basic reference point of all my subsequent theoretical work 

.. not only in terms of content, but also for what I may call the 
strategy of theory-building.’* It is just this strategy that has been con- 
sistently misunderstood by critics and disciples alike. It is summed 
up in The Structure of Social Action as follows: ‘the action frame 
of reference . . . involves no concrete data that can be “thought away”, 
that are subject to change. It is not a phenomenon in the empirical 
sense. It is the indispensable logical framework in which we describe 
and think about the phenomena of action.’ (p. 733) 

Toward a General Theory of Action further reinforces the im- 
pression just given of the logical status of Parsons’ theory of 
action. The monograph, ‘Values, Motives, and Systems of Action’, 
begins with the claim that it is an extension and revision of the 
position previously outlined by Parsons, and refers the reader to 
the very page from which the above quotation is taken. After some 
introductory material, Parsons, Shils and Olds make the following 
expository statement: 


Those who have followed our exposition thus far have acquired 
a familiarity with the definitions of the basic elements of the theory 
of action. There are further important conceptual entities and 
classificatory systems to be defined, but these, in a sense, derive 
from the basic terms that have already been defined. The point is 
that the further entities can be defined largely in terms of the 
entities and relationships already defined, with the introduction 
of a minimum of additional material. (p. 76) 


Thus, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the theory of action or 
the action frame of reference is not intended to be a theory in the 
accepted sense of the term,* but more of a system of logical categories, 
arrived at, presumably, on some other basis than the actual, empirical, 
study of ongoing societies. 
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FUNCTIONAL REQUISITES 


Compared to the attention paid by Malinowski,’ Aberle et al., and 
Levy’ to the functional requisites of society, on the surface it seems 
that Parsons has not been very concerned with this approach. How- 
ever, on a more careful examination of the work of Parsons, one is 
forced to the conclusion that the name of the concern, functional 
requisites, might have dropped out of common Parsonian usage, but 
the concern itself, to elucidate the conditions necessary for social life, 
remains and has always been at the very centre of his thinking. 
The best way of demonstrating the truth of this contention is to 
trace the path of the requisite analysis through the changes in the 
theory.’ 

Let it first be noted that nowhere in all his many published 
writings does Parsons ever give a systematic list of functional 
requisites which could be remotely compared with those of the other 
authors cited. In lieu of this, one finds widely scattered throughout 
most of his volumes numerous references to functional requisites, 
functional exigencies, functional imperatives, and latterly most 
important, functional problems, from which one may tentatively 
construct some list of relevance to social requirements. 

Parsons certainly acknowledges the fundamental importance of 
these items for, at the beginning of The Social System, he discusses 
‘The Functional Prerequisites of Social Systems’, referring to the 
Aberle paper, but noting that ‘the present treatment . . . departs from 
it rather radically’ (p. 26, note 1). The orientation is almost identical, 
for Parsons argues that if ʻa system is to constitute a persistent order 
or to undergo an orderly process of developmental change, certain 
functional prerequisites must be met’ (pp. 26-7). He then goes on to 
distinguish the personality, social, and cultural systems, and one is 
left wondering whether the functional prerequisites are simply the 
harmonious relations among these systems, or whether they refer to 
relations within these systems, or both.?° 

At least three functional prerequisites may be extracted, with the 
greatest difficulty, from Parsons’ discussion at this point, and it is 
notable that he speaks of ‘classes’ of functional prerequisites rather 
than unitary needs. The first class is ‘the biological prerequisites of 
individual life . . . to the subtler problems of the conditions of 
minimum stability of personality’. This class also contains socializa- 
tion, at least to a minimum level. The second class, the obverse of 
the first, again with specific reference to the individual factors, ‘is 
to motivate them adequately to the performances which may be 
necessary if the social system in question is to persist or develop’. 
Here we begin to understand that the prerequisites are indeed pre- 
requisites, and that, at this level, it is the ‘performances which may 
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be necessary’, or rather, ‘the performances which are necessary’ for 
social life, when and if Parsons comes to discuss them, that will 
be more directly comparable with the previous studies. However, 
included in this prerequisite of ‘adequate motivation’ we find a 
negative aspect, control over potentially disruptive behayiour, and a 
positive aspect, the motivational problem of order. ‘T’his prerequisite 
is obviously of the first importance as can be clearly seen from Par- 
sons’ statement that ‘the prerequisite of adequate motivation gives 
us one of the primary starting points for building up to the concepts 
of role and institutionalization’.” 

The third class of prerequisites concerns ‘the integration of cultural 
patterns . . . [which] imposes “imperatives” on the other elements 
... [and is a] major functional problem area of the social system ’.* 
This class includes such items of cultural significance as language, 
general communication, ‘empirical knowledge necessary to cope with 
situational exigencies, and sufficiently integrated patterns of expres- 
sive symbolism and of value orientation’. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy shift in this account as compared to 
previous analyses of functional prerequisites, is in the case of ‘role’. 
The difference between the functional and the structural require- 
ments according to Aberle et al. (1950) was that the latter answered 
the questions ‘how?’, whereas the former answered questions of ‘what 
must be done?’ Parsons, however, wittingly or not, quite categorically 
sees role as answering the question ‘how?’ rather than ‘what?’. ‘Roles 
are,’ he states, ‘from the point of view of the functioning of the social 
system, the primary mechanisms through which the essential func- 
tional prerequisites of the system are met.’** 

It therefore becomes fairly clear that these three classes of func- 
tional prerequisites are organized around the three major systems, 
personality, social and cultural, and that role in some way acts as a 
mechanism of ‘translation’ among the systems. This is certainly a 
conceptual advance on Malinowski, Aberle et al., and Levy, insofar 
as it distinguishes individual, biological-personality based needs, from 
social, societally-based needs. ‘he addition of the cultural system, 
with the hypothesis of a set of specificially culturally-based needs, 
raises further issues with respect to social requirements. I shall 
return to this point below. 

A further and most interesting development in Parsons’ analysis 
comes with his discussion of “The Constitution of Empirical 
Societies’. Following a speculative investigation of what he calls 
‘empirical clusterings of structural components’ i.e., the facts that 
certain characteristics such as high level of instrumental competence 
and high rewards, for example, tend to ‘cluster’ together rather than 
randomly spread, throughout a society, Parsons reflects on the ‘func- 
tional exigencies’ that seem to account for these structural patterns. 
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What he has to say here is of much significance for the analysis of 
social requisites. He argues: 


‘These exigencies are of two classes: first, the universal imperatives, 
the conditions which must be met by any social system of a stable 
and durable character, and second, the imperatives of compati- 
bility, those which limit the range of coexistence of structural 
elements in the same society, in such a way that, given one 
structural element, such as a given class of occupational role system, 
the type of kinship system which goes with it must fall within 
certain specifiable limits." 


The first class of universal exigencies or imperatives therefore 
correspond to the functional requisites of social life, and are obviously 
related to Parsons’ earlier functional prerequisites of the personality, 
social, and cultural systems. The second class of exigencies or 
imperatives of compatibility closely resemble the content of ‘socio- 
logical possibility and impossibility’ that I have elsewhere discussed 
with relation to a ‘sociological ethic’.'® 

Without going at all into the considerable complexity of Parsons’ 
reasons, it is advisable at this point to report that he describes 
the mechanisms by which these imperatives are met as ‘adaptive 
structures’, and that the universal exigencies, like so many items in 
the scheme, disappear all of a sudden and reappear in the most un- 
expected places. here is, however, one excellent and clear reason for 
this concentration on the imperatives of compatibility, for they are 
the structural imperatives of the social system. This means, and 
incidentally is the most radical departure from Levy’s Structure of 
Society, that whereas functional prerequisites or universal exigencies 
must be met for social life to be possible at all, the structural impera- 
tives or exigencies of compatibility apply to particular social systems. 
To put it more simply, but not I think to distort seriously Parsons’ 
meaning, what societies must do to survive is common to all societies, 
but how they could go about it is not similarly common, with the 
proviso that once a particular society begins in a certain way many 
options appear to close. l 

Toward a General Theory of Action bears a curious relation to 
The Social System. Whereas the latter is a solo attempt by Parsons 
to apply the theory of action to the social system as exclusively as 
possible, the former is a collaborative work written by sociologists, 
anthropologists and psychologists, on all three systems, social, cultural 
and personality. There are, of course, many points of coincidence, 
not to say repetition, between the two volumes but, just as naturally, 
there are differences of emphasis. Perhaps the main difference is in 
the treatment of ‘value-orientations’ in Toward a General Theory of 
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Action, and it will serve us well to examine this with respect to the 
fate of the functional requisites. 

The place of the cultural system, as I have already suggested, 
throws up special problems, and indeed it has often been treated as 
different in important respects to both of the other perhaps more 
intuitively acceptable systems. ‘Apart from embodiment in the 
orientation systems of concrete factors, culture... is not itself 
organized as a system of action’, the authors explain in their General 
Statement that introduces the volume; and they continue: “I’here- 
fore, culture, as a system, is on a different plane from personalities 
and social systems.’*° However, we later learn that the part of culture 
that is exceptional, that is organized in action systems, namely actor 
orientation, is in its most important form, extraordinarily important. 
Thus, ‘Patterns of value-orientation have been singled out as the 
most crucial cultural elements in the organization of systems of 
action.’?° To complete this particular picture we are told that there 
are different types of imperatives for each system. Those for action 
systems, personality and social systems which are functional, have 
imperatives of compatibility; while cultural systems have imperatives 
of coherence, logical imperatives.” 

It is almost impossible to list the requirements for social life in any 
systematic manner from Toward a General Theory of Action, because 
the treatment is so uneven and the types of problems that Levy, for 
example, classified in his list of functional requisites” serve to hold 
Toward a General Theory of Action together whenever there seems 
to be a need for some fundamental statement. ‘They certainly do not 
act as organizing principles. The insight of the distinction between 
universal and structural imperatives is quite obscured. For example, 
we find in the General Statement the cross-cutting and blunt claim 
that ‘the functional problem of social systems may be summarized 
as the problems of allocation and integration’.*® Much later on 
we are blatantly informed that ‘Order—peaceful coexistence under 
conditions of scarcity—is one of the very first of the functional 
imperatives of social systems.’** ‘These are clearly imperatives on 
different levels of generality, and this is symptomatic of the whole 
treatment of the topic in this volume. ‘The former, allocation and 
integration, link up with one of the major organizing features of The 
Social System, the pattern variables of action-orientation, and these 
variables are, if not derived from the consideration of social requisites, 
at least one analytical consequence of this direction of thought. 

The pattern-variables, or patterns of value-orientations, are a set 
of five choices, on dimensions rather than polarities, that each actor 
must make a priori in any social situation. This mode of analysis 
reflects universal imperatives, conditions for social life in any 
case, rather than the structural imperatives or the exigencies of 
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compatibility. In the conclusion to ‘Values, Motives and Systems of 
Action’, Parsons and Shils seem to hold on to the distinction between 
universal and compatibility imperatives, but in a weak fashion. 
‘They say that ‘some conception of functional imperatives—that is, 
constituent conditions and empirically necessary preconditions of 
on-going systems, set by the facts of scarcity in the object situation, 
the nature of the organism, and the realities of coexistence—are 
necessary’.”* This statement is best understood as an inexact reitera- 
tion of the approach outlined in The Social System, where the func- 
tional prerequisites were dealt with in terms of the personality, social, 
and cultural system needs. In Toward a General Theory of Action, 
however, as has been suggested, the emphasis on value-orientations 
and thus on the cultural system leads into the exercise by a somewhat 
different path, and a less satisfactory one at that. 

This is not the place to discuss the limitations of a social science 
that speaks in words compared with a natural science that is not 
always by necessity so bound. Toward a General Theory of Action 
loses its grip on its vast subject-matter at so many crucial points that, 
on balance, the whole enterprise is of doubtful value, and it is not 
surprising that much of it is simply forgotten. The vacillation and 
inconclusive array of comments, some couched in such categorically 
certain terms, on the requirements of social life is, I believe, only 
one of many examples of the confusion that runs deeply through this 
unfortunate volume. 

‘Temporary salvation, in the person of Robert Bales and his small- 
groups experiments, was soon forthcoming, and this juncture marks 
the most interesting aspect of Parsons’ thinking on imperatives and 
the problems of social systems. Briefly, in a series of experiments 
Bales and others had conceived of small groups as functioning social 
systems and had made the analytical ‘discovery’, on the basis of their 
experimental findings, that each group as a system had four main 
functional problems. ‘These were, in summary, adaptation to the 
environment, instrumental control over the environment, expression 
of sentiments, and social integration.”® This subject is broached in 
Working Papers.in the Theory of Action and some interesting 
analogies between these four functional problems and the original 
pattern variables of action orientation are drawn. Unfortunately the 
possible large steps that could have been taken in this volume were 
obscured. by a bad attack of scientism, perhaps encouraged by contact 
with the experimentally-minded Bales! After an attempt to establish 
four sociological principles, those of Inertia, Action and Reaction, 
Effort, and System-Integration, on the basis of four-dimensional 
‘social space’, suggested by the four system problems,” the very term 
is dropped. “These terms [the dimensions] now take the place of what 
we formerly meant to designate by the “four system problems’ as 
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named by Bales.’?* Thankfully, this type of analysis has not exclu- 
sively prevailed.” 

The link between the pattern variables and the functional prob- 
lems, now taken firmly out of Bales’ hands and implanted with the 
unmistakable characteristics of Parsonian functionalism, is worked 
out most fully with respect to the economy. Parsons and Smelser 
indeed place the reconstituted functional problems at the very centre 
of their theory of society and its major institutions. The four func- 
tional problems; goal attainment, the problem of ensuring that 
society is trying to achieve its goals; adaptation, the way in which 
means to the goals are mobilized; integration, the problem of social 
co-operation; and pattern maintenance/tension management (origin- 
ally called latency), the problem of.the satisfaction of the units within 
the system, were organized into a scheme commonly known as AGIL. 
As societies develop, the agencies or institutions for satisfying these 
system needs, for solving these functional problems, become more 
and more specialized. This process is termed structural differentia- 
tion and ‘the primary basis of this differentiation is the process of 
meeting the functional exigencies of a system in relation to its 
situation’. Thus the economy of an advanced society is the differen- 
tiated sub-system specialized to meet the adaptive exigencies of the 
system as a whole, and the political structure of a society is the 
specialized institution that deals with the exigencies of goal-attain- 
ment while, less definitely, the legal system deals with integration 
problems, and the kinship system with pattern-maintenance and 
tension-management. 

Before examining these functional imperatives further, it is 
important to emphasize that each social institution, the economy, 
polity, education, military etc. may itself be regarded as a functioning 
social system with the full complement of four functional impera- 
tives. Thus, and this is mandatory for any functional analysis, the 
relevant system under consideration must be stated and kept firmly 
in mind. Only if this proviso is strictly adhered to, does it become 
useful to speak of some unit or process as being functional, i.e. func- 
tional for a particular system in that it makes some contribution to 
the survival of that system, and perhaps dysfunctional for another 
system, in that it contributes to its breakdown. One unsolved 
problem of functionalism is that some units or processes appear to 
be both functional and dysfunctional, at the same time, for the same 
system.*? However, as long as the functional imperatives do not throw 
up problems whose solutions are mutually contradictory, in the sense 
that the solution to one makes another worse, then the system- 
problems approach may be fruitful. (To say this much is to grant, for 
the moment, the doctrinal assumption that all ongoing societies tend 
towards ‘equilibrium’—an assumption which is, to say the least, 
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controversial.) This is certainly a matter that has to be dealt with in 
‘view of the tensions between social and system integration, as exposed 
in an illuminating fashion by Lockwood.*? 

‘The other important focus of attention in Economy and Soctety 
is the beginning of what might be termed ‘cybernetic functionalism’, 
the analysis of social systems and sub-systems and so on, in terms of 
inputs and outputs and hierarchies of controls. I do not wish to 
become too deeply involved in this aspect or stage of functional 
analysis, but it is essential to mention it in the light of the develop- 
ment of Parsons’ thinking about the functional problems in Theories 
of Soctety. Here, Parsons speaks of the three ‘cross-cutting—but also 
interdependent—bases or axes of variability, or as they may be called, 
bases of selective abstraction’,** for the analysis of social systems. ‘The 
first ax1s involves the distinction between structure and function; the 
second involves the distinction between dynamic problems which 
lead to structural change and those that do not; and the third con- 
cerns the hierarchy of relations of control. We are told that the 
behavioural organism is ‘controlled by’ the personality system, the 
personality by the social system, and the social by the cultural system, 
or, to use Parsons’ own words, the cultural system is ‘a system of 
control relative to social systems’.** This is, of course, theoretically 
necessary from the analysis of action in all the volumes from The 
Structure of Social Action onwards which makes the basis of all action 
a normative problem, and which locates value-orientations within 
the cultural system. The vital twist for the purposes of this discussion 
comes when Parsons states that ‘it is possible to reduce the functional 
imperatives of . . . any social system, to four . . pattern-maintenance, 
integration, goal- -attainment, and adaptation. These are listed in 
order of significance from the point of view of cybernetic control of 
action processes in the system type under consideration.” 

This is not entirely new, however, for in both Working Papers in 
the Theory of Action and Economy and Society the notion of ‘phase 
movements was introduced to deal with the ways in which the parti- 
cular systems dealt with their problems in cycles, some problems 
having to wait their turn, as it were, till others were seen to. The 
cybernetic hierarchy of control elaborates this idea in the direction 
of clarifying the relative importance of problems to systems. This 
mode of analysis suggests a set of interesting empirical problems, with 
respect to the satisfaction of individual and social needs in ongoing 
societies. It remains to be seen whether or not this theoretical reflec- 
tion can be successfully applied to the solution of social problems 
if and when it has illuminated sociological issues. 

The most controversial of these issues concerns the explanation of 
social change and it is here that the views of one of Parsons’ most 
astute critics, Alvin Gouldner, may be usefully recalled. Gouldner 
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raises the problem of allocating differential importance to ‘function- 
ally autonomous parts within a social system . . . because these aid in 
identifying possible loci of strain within the system’, that is, elements 
for change.” Although there is no point in suggesting that any of 
Parsons’ system problems or requisites is any more ‘requisite’ than 
the others, there would seem to be a case for considering the possi- 
bility of temporalizing requisite analysis to accommodate and benefit 
from Gouldner’s contribution. By this I mean that an historical 
analysis of a revised set of individual and social requisites for society 
might reveal that different sorts of arrangements and emphases were 
given to certain requisites at one point in the development of a 
society, and other arrangements and emphases were given at later 
points.*’ 

However, Parsonian sociology has chosen other paths. Mention of 
‘functional requisites’, ‘imperatives’, and even ‘functional problems’, 
has gradually faded from the works of Parsons. The emphasis has 
swung from the problems to be solved in order that social life might 
be possible, with the constant exception of the ubiquitous ‘problem 
of order’ in its many and various forms, to the primary functional 
categories, as the four system problems may have been relabelled.** 


CONCLUSION 


The fate of the ‘functional requisites’ in Parsonian sociology can be 
regarded as happy or sad according to one’s theoretical predilections. 
It has been shown that in many respects the development and changes 
that have taken place in and around the concept have reflected the 
development and changes in Parsons’ theory of society. Four general 
conclusions seem to me to follow from the foregoing analysis and to 
demonstrate what Gellner wished to distinguish when he contrasted 
functionalism as a doctrine with functionalism as a method. 

In the first place, the caveat on theory-building expressed in The 
Structure of Social Action has held good over the years. This is 
especially the case with respect to the ‘universal imperatives’. They 
are not subject to change for they are not empirical realities; they 
are, however, real in their consequences for social systems, and for 
the structure of social organization in terms of all human societies. 

Secondly, Parsons has made and elaborated the important distinc- 
tion between social and personality systems in such a fashion that old 
notions of the individual versus the society have been seen to be 
inadequate. ‘This is particularly relevant here as it paves the way to 
an understanding of individual and social requisites of human 
society, though Parsons himself has not taken full advantage of the 
possibilities in this context. 

Next, the vital though often badly obscured distinction between 
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universal and structural requisites, presaged by Levy, may be usefully 
retained and developed. This is not to say that the distinction implies 
some substantive propositions that will be eternally valid. As the 
corpus of Parsons’ scholarly endeavours amply illustrates, there is little 
of eternal validity in sociology and, as our empirical knowledge and 
our theoretical understanding advance, our conceptions of universal 
and structural requisites will doubtless change. But the categories 
and their analytical separation represent. part of this advance. 
Lastly, the link between the functional problems and the pattern- 
variables, the dilemmas of action, is close to the very heart of a 
socially relevant sociology. It is yet another confirmation that the 
choices that people in society must make in the activity of social 
relations, are related indissolubly to the conditions for the continuity 
of society. The long-standing and consistent emphasis of Parsons on 


the normative basis of social action underpins this contention. 

It is therefore essential to evaluate the functionalist method, in the 
sense that it suggests to us where we might look, in isolation from 
the functionalist doctrine that tells us what we will find there.*® 
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Ideology and sociology in the U.S.S.R.T 


In a recent paper in this journal Professor Soares’ has pointed out 
that in past decades Marxism has passed ‘from a sociological and 
economic theory into the official ideology in several countries .. .” 
In this paper I shall be concerned not only to show how Marxism 
has been so adapted to the needs of Soviet Russia’s elites, but also to 
examine the impact in that country of western sociology. While 
Professor Soares notes that Academician F. V. Konstantinov and 
others ‘have dogmatically rejected Social Sciences as developed in 
western countries on ideological grounds’,*® in fact I believe the 
position to be much more complex. Not only have there been sig- 
nificant changes in the Soviet elite’s use of Marxism but, in company 
with the development of sociology in western societies, the role of 
Marxism as a radical critique of industrial society has been replaced 
by a pragmatic empirical approach to social problems.* In both 
societies, in my view, this change is related to the specialization of 
sociology, to its separation from philosophy and to the shift in 
emphasis which takes place when a subject becomes professionalized 
and moves from a speculative to a scientific discipline. 

After the October Revolution, the study of sociology in Soviet 
Russia was strongly dependent on Marxist philosophy: ‘Marxist 
sociology’ was synonymous with historical or economic materialism. 
But economic materialism is open to different interpretations. It has 
both a positivistic, empirical component, and a dogmatic one: the first 
emphasizes the priority of matter over mind and actual social rela- 
tions, the second is didactic showing the course and predicting the 
direction of social change. In the U.S.S.R. both these tendencies 
have been adopted. The best example of the former is Bukharin’s, 
Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology (London, 1926). He 
justifies an empirical positivistic approach as follows: ‘In order to be 
able to conduct its struggle with other classes properly, it is necessary 
for the working class to foresee how these classes will behave. For this 
it must know on what circumstances the conduct of the various 
* David Lane 3.soc.sc. D.PHIL. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Essex 
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classes, under varying conditions, depends. Before the working class 
obtains power, it is obliged to live under the yoke of capital and to 
bear in mind constantly, in its struggle for liberation, what will be 
the behaviour of all the given classes. It must know on what this 
behaviour depends, and by what such behaviour is determined. ‘This 
question may be answered only by social science. ‘This approach, 
however, was short-lived and, with the ascendency of Stalin, Buk- 
harin’s book was banned, and the second approach of a dogmatic 
form of historical materialism was adopted. Soviet elites were less 
concerned with the existing facts, as shown by empirical positivistic 
research, than with the transformation of social reality as it was 
known to them. Soviet Marxism became a prior: and dogmatic. For 
instance, it was argued that there could be no antagonistic social 
classes in the U.S.S.R.: ‘Since they jointly own social property and 
jointly participate in the social production process, all people are 
equal and their relations are based on principles of comradely co- 
operation and mutual assistance.’* ‘Therefore, empirical research to 
confirm or reject hypotheses about social conflict was otiose: by 
definition, Soviet society was a consensual society. 

Soviet sociological work of the Stalin era concentrated on inter- 
preting historical materialism. It should not simply be dismissed as 
‘propaganda’, for it served the important function of defining the 
internal social structure (class harmony) and it explained the external 
world (both the threat of capitalism and the inevitable world victory 
of communism). Research illustrated and strengthened this value or 
belief system. Theses entitled ‘Defence of Socialist Society—A Sacred 
Task and Honourable Duty of the Citizens of the U.S.S.R? or 
‘Intensification of the Impoverishment of the British Working-Class 
after the Second World War (1945-53)" are not in the western posi- 
tivistic tradition, but they play an important part in focusing the 
society’s attention on the elite’s definition of its problems. In this 
respect they cannot be dismissed as ‘useless’: they contribute to social 
cohesion as much as do, say, western studies making recommendations 
about crime prevention. They also provide a rationalization for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

Macro-sociological theory, or ‘grand theory’, always has a cosmo- 
logical element: it provides an explanation of the world and a belief 
or value system, it is much more than a set of hypotheses for empirical 
research. Of course, macro theory of the Marxist or Parsonian type 
provides both these elements, though the extent to which either 
aspect 1s predominant varies with the needs of a social order (or 
rather of its dominant groups and the relationship of the sociologist 
to them). In the Soviet Union during the Stalin era, Marxism— 
Leninism-Stalinism provided a set of beliefs essential to the Soviet 
modernization process: it promoted internal ideological stability and 
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rationalized the incompatibility of communism with the bourgeois 
world outside." 

As the value and economic systems of the Soviet Union and 
bourgeois states were inimical so were their methods for the study of 
society. ‘Bourgeois sociology’ was considered to be a class science 
which, in Bukharin’s words, ‘maintained the capitalist order of 
things’. Its practitioners occupied similar ideological roles to priests 
in medieval society. But changes in the structure of the international 
system after the Second World War brought direct contact both 
between the Soviet and western elites and their sociologists and 
philosophers.’ The Khrushchev revelations of the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the C.P.S.U. demanded an explanation from Soviet Russia's 
social scientists of the phenomenon known as the ‘cult of the indi- 
vidual’. The official dogmatic interpretation could not explain many 
aspects of Soviet life in the 1930’s and 1940's. The changed socio- 
political situation which gave rise to Khrushchev’s speech also en- 
couraged a questioning of ‘official’ forms of explanation of the social 
structure. It was realized that conclusions drawn from the work of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin were not scientifically exact. These men 
had not lived under present social conditions and had not been 
prophets.: The change in orientation may be related to the new 
international alignment: the decline of the U.S.S.R. as a hegemonic 
leader of the communist bloc and the Soviet leaders’ policy of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

A movement away from dogmatic materialism took place and 
Marxism came to be regarded as an ideology generating research- 
able hypotheses. A ‘reformation’ took place in Soviet Marxism. A 
leading article in Voprosy filosofii (no. 1, 1956) called for the 
strengthening of links between theory and practice, it opposed 
scholasticism and dogmatism and stated that one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of philosophy was to show the way to build communism. 

But the adoption of ‘western’ sociology was more hesitant and the 
demand for an autonomous sociological profession came much later 
in the Soviet Union than in other Eastern European countries.* ‘This 
was probably due to her history of greater isolation and to the 
stranglehold of historical materialism over the social sciences. A 
search of Voprosy filosofii from 1950 shows that no empirical socio- 
logical study was completed until 1959. In the first five years of the 
fifties an article appeared on “The Degradation of Contemporary 
Bourgeois Sociology’ (no. 1, 1954), one by Kharchev (no. 6, 1954) on 
the family which was mainly theoretical, and another on religion 
(no. 6, 1954) which outlined the views of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 


* The changed power structure within and between East European states also 

contributed indirectly to Soviet exposure to western sociology. This is ignored 

in the present essay. 
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Stalin. In 1955 (no. 1) the term ‘sociology’ was used in a non- 
deprecatory sense, and articles appeared on Desnitski, Spinoza, and 
on cybernetics. 

The first article to depart from the a priori Stalinist dogma was by 
Academician Nemchinov, the eminent economist and statistician. 
In a leading article entitled ‘Sotsiologiya i statistika’ which appeared 
in the November/December 1955 number, he called for a greater 
application of statistics to ‘concrete’ research. In this article, backed 
up by quotations from Lenin, Marx, and Engels, Nemchinov advo- 
cated the use of quantitative methods to plan a socialist society. He 
explicitly saw sociologists as social engineers. This has set the tone 
for the Soviet sociological as distinct from the philosophical profes- 
sion: it has become practical in outlook, quantitative in style, and 
problem-orientated. Unlike dogmatic histmat which provided an 
ideology for macrosocial change, ‘concrete sociological research’ was 
to be the basis for piecemeal social engineering. Obviously, a more 
mature society with its greater differentiation and specialization 
required a more professional approach to social affairs and precise 
methods of measurement. In a way similar to that which business 
schools, public opinion agencies, and research units provide such 
expertise in the west, economic planning institutes and sociological 
research laboratories have been set up in the U.S.S.R. 

The first empirical investigation on Soviet society was started in 
1957 under the auspices of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy 
of Sciences. Carried out in Sverdlovsk, it was entitled ‘The Cultural 
and ‘Technical Advance of the Working Class of the U.S.S.R.“ 
This work was concerned with the changing educational level of 
the workers in five factories in Sverdlovsk region. ‘The second impor- 
tant sociological article to appear in the journal was a study of 
religious sects in Tambov province. The organizers of this project 
were members of the sector of atheism in the Institute of Philosophy. 
Here the social composition of the sects was described in terms 
of sex, age, and occupation and their significance related to the build- 
ing of communism. The next significant development was the 
foundation in May 1960 of the Institute of Public Opinion sponsored 
by Komsomolskaya pravda, a newspaper for the Young Communists.” 
Between May 1960 and December 1963, the Institute carried out 
eight surveys ranging from ‘Will man succeed in preventing war?’ 
(May 1960), to ‘How do you spend your leisure time?’ The early 
articles of the ‘new’ sociology contained little in the way of political 
criticism. In this respect literature was more outspoken: Solzhenit- 
syn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich was submitted in 1960 
and published in 1962. 

Sociology as a speciality was now accepted. But what kind of 
sociology was it to be? Was it to be historical materialism put under 
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another label? One approach was to see historical materialism as a 
general scientific method which should be used to interpret social 
facts and which could be modified in their light. ‘This view was in 
fact being put in the field of international relations over the question 
of the inevitability of war between capitalist and socialist states under 
conditions of nuclear power. In the field of economics, western quan- 
titative techniques, ‘planometrics’, were being introduced to solve 
economic problems of socialism. Such an approach was embodied 
implicitly in Osipov’s definition of sociology which appeared in one 
of the key articles in a symposium on Soviet sociology: ‘Marxist 
sociology is a science discovering laws on the formation, development 
and change of socio-economic structures. These laws appear in the 
forms of various concrete social (material as well as spiritual) mani- 
festations, processes and factors.’** Professor Osipov continues by say- 
ing that ‘in the period of the cult of personality, theory was often out 
of touch with life, and dogmatism and scholasticism were firmly em- 
bedded in social science. ‘The denunciation of the cult of per- 
sonality at the Twentieth and ‘Twenty-Second Congresses of the 
C.P.S.U. delivered a blow to dogmatism and gave ample scope for 
the study of social problems in the U.S.S.R. ‘These problems are con- 
nected with the development of a new social order unknown to 
history. Therefore, their study demands as never before innovation, 
boldness and freedom from dogmatism.’** 

In addition, a second possibility in the interpretation of histmat 
was to create a division of the field. Historical materialism should 
concentrate on providing general explanations over the whole field 
of social science, it should be an integrating philosophy. Sociology, 
on the other hand, should be concerned with empirical investigations 
of the social structure, and should be problem-centred. This, in fact, 
is what has happened. Sociological research was first tacked on to 
institutes of philosophy in the U.S.S.R. until in 1968 a sociological 
institute in the Academy of Sciences was set up. 

Though no sociological departments as such have yet been founded 
in universities, a number of ad hoc ‘sociological laboratories’ con- 
ducting empirical research have been organized. They often carry out 
surveys and conduct research on contract for other institutions. This 
gives them financial means independent of the University. At the 
Leningrad centre, research is being carried out into labour attitudes, 
at Sverdlovsk into the technical and cultural level of the working 
class and peasantry. At Kiev, studies are being made of ‘ways and 
means of moulding the comprehensively developed personality in 
daily life’. The way of life of the working class and public participa- 
tion in administration are being studied at Moscow University.*’ In 
addition, other investigations are carried out by newspapers; teacher 
training colleges and party groups often carry out their own surveys, 
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all adding to the heterogeneity of research interests. In an attempt 
to guide and’ co-ordinate research, the Soviet Sociological Associa- 
tion has recently (1968) set up twenty-six ‘scientific research com- 
mittees’, ranging over the whole range of sociology." 

Compared to sociology in the U.S.A., Soviet sociology is diffuse 
and amateurish and these are the conclusions usually drawn by 
American commentators on the Soviet scene. Viewed against an 
English or French background, the structure of Soviet sociology seems 
less different. In both these Western European countries, sociology 
as a discipline was resisted by the educational elites, it developed 
slowly, it fought a hard battle for recognition. It is diffuse as a subject, 
often including logic, history, and demography, and its teachers have 
had to be recruited from disciplines other than sociology. In France, 
sociology is still closely linked to philosophy, whereas in Britain it 
has been pragmatic, oriented to policy-making and social problems: 
the image of the good society has been a liberal Fabian one. 

In future, Soviet sociology will probably consolidate its empirical 
research base, and problem-orientation. In practice, the separation 
of sociology from the control of the Institute of Philosophy will allow 
the methodology of empirical research to be developed outside histmat 
and for advanced research techniques and methods to be further 
absorbed. Though histmat will be taught to sociologists the possi- 
bility exists, as in western sociology teaching, that ‘theory’ and 
empirical work will be regarded as more or less separate ‘subjects 
bearing little relation to each other. This is slowly taking place. 
While the empirical work is regarded as Marxist in orientation and 
as having an historical materialist methodology, Western reviewers 
and critics have denied this. Merton and Riecken have complained 
that it is characterized by: ‘Practical empiricism ... identifying broad 
aggregates of people who behave in distinctive ways . . "° Another 
reviewer of a selection of Soviet articles on industry and labour 
defined the approach as ‘an extreme and naive functionalism.” In 
other words, a movement away from the dialectic elements in the 
Marxist theory to a more functional framework developed in the 
West has taken place. 

Why has Soviet ‘concrete sociological research’ developed in the 
past ten years and why has it come to appear, at least superficially, 
more like western sociology than a specific Marxist one? The growth 
of sociology as a scientific discipline reflects the Soviet elites’ in- 
capacity to solve, with their existing tools, the problems of a complex 
industrial order. For example, industrial labour is involved in large 
turnover, giving industrial enterprises high costs. The causes are not 
obvious and cannot simply be remedied by higher wages. It is difficult 
to keep a settled work force in industrial areas such as the north and 
Siberia. The effectiveness of communist socialization is open for im- 
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provement, Soviet writers do not always agree with partiynost’ (com- 
mitment to the Party line). The survival of religious ideology cannot 
be eradicated by crude administrative measures. Propaganda calls for 
professional public relations and advertising techniques. Problems 
of crime, family break-up, alcoholism, cannot indefinitely be attri- 
buted to the influence of pre-revolutionary remnants in Soviet 
society. The growing economic wealth of the U.S.S.R. calls for 
specialists in advertising and consumer research. Sociological research, 
common to an urban industrial society rather than to a ‘socialist’ or 
‘capitalist’, is necessary. 

One should not lightly castigate these preliminary Soviet attempts 
as crude empiricism or ‘non-Marxist’; the significance of Soviet re- 
search lies in the attempt by Soviet sociologists to ind, and to learn 
to use, the correct tools to solve the sociological problems which 
confront them. The awareness and rejection of the scholasticism 
engendered by macro-theory of the dogmatic Marxist kind is a most 
important advance, for it opens the door to sociology as a scientific 
discipline. There can be no doubt that in the next decade sociology 
will grow and become a major part of higher learning in the U.S.S.R. 
Its main task will be to contribute to problem selving in a diverse 
heterogeneous industrial society. In the areas of work, youth, religion 
and family relationships, sociologists will define problems in their 
own way and will make their own recommendations which will un- 
doubtedly advocate piecemeal change within the present institutional 
framework. 

There are wider implications. Daniel Bell has recently argued that 
the ‘end of ideology’ is in sight not only in Europe but also in the 
U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European countries.** The changes in Soviet 
ideology outlined in this paper have important implications for the 
value system of Soviet society in support of Bell’s thesis. ‘Traditional 
Soviet Marxism—Leninism with its highly polarized values of internal 
class war and external dynamism is being replaced by a more empiri- 
cal set of theories in the field of Soviet sociology. ‘This change should 
be seen in terms of the specialization of ideology itself within the 
social sciences. In advanced western societies, economics, politics, 
psychology, and sociology have each split off from philosophy, each 
has specialized on an aspect of social life, and each has developed its 
own vocabulary and scientific techniques for the solution of par- 
ticular social problems. This same process has occurred in the 
U.S.S.R. Sociology in Western Europe became a specialized discipline 
late in the process of academic and intellectual differentiation and in 
so doing retained elements of moral commitment to social problems 
and provided a belief system to restructure the universé—even if in 
Britain this was no more than a liberal Fabian conception. Differen- 
tiation, however, involves professionalization and a shift of emphasis 
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from a speculative dis--pline to a scientific one; the role of sociology 
in providing a belief sem to restructure the world thereby declines. 
The provision of a casmology and radical critique of the world is 
becoming the sphere -i literature which may in future attract to it 
the more socially consc sus and political revolutionary elements. This 
seems to be the case in -2e U.S.S.R.* Bell’s thesis, therefore. may need 
to be modified. ‘he ‘end of ideology’ may represent only a greater 
degree of specializatioa in the social sciences in which comes to an 
end Bell’s ‘war of belie? ’. Such an end in the social sciences does not 
entail it for a society æ a whole: the recent upheavals (Black power 
in the U.S.A., student cutbursts in Europe)? demanding a restruc- 
turing of society have =ccurred outside the existing institutions and 
have been unsupportec by theories generated in the social sciences. 
This is not, as is widely believed, because sociologists and others have 
become more entwine= with the political elites but because their 
work has become professionalized and specialized. 


*I am not concerned witt iterature here, but critics such as Grass, Baldwin, 


and Cleaver are illustrations-of this trend in Germany and the U.S.A. 
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Divination and face-work 


Throughout a wide area of West Africa divination operates through 
a complex geomantic system known as Ifa by the Yoruba of Nigeria, 
Fa by the Fon of Dahomey and Afa or Afakala by the Ewe of Togo 
and Ghana. The existence of an extensive body of literature on the 
subject makes a detailed discussion of the system superfluous here. 
In any case, our concerr. in this paper is not with the system as such, 
but with the consuttation situation, viewed as a normatively 
regulated social encouunier between the diviner and his client. More 
specifically, we address ourselves to the question: ‘What happens 
when, in such a situation, the client ignores or challenges the norms 
which are supposed to regulate it?’ Or to put it in a slightly different 
way: ‘What happens wien the client Lehaves in a manner which can 
be called out of line zrd which threatens the diviner with loss of 
face?” 

During a consultation, it is the task of the diviner to obtain a 
sign or du (town) for his -lient and to give him advice and instruction 
in the light of that sign. There are two major techniques which may 
be used to obtain such a sign, both involving the use of a sand- 
covered, wooden board upon which the diviner makes the several 
marks which constitute a complete sign. One method employed is 
that in which the diviner works with sixteen palm-nuts. These are 
held in his right hand while he attempts to take away as many as 
he can with his left. Lf he is left with one nut in his right hand, he 
makes a double vertical line on the board. If two nuts are left, he 
makes a single vertical line on the board. If more than two nuts are 
left, he makes no mark. A complete sign is obtained when the diviner 
has made eight marks, e:ther double or single lines, on the board. 
‘These marks are set out :n two columrs, e.g. 
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Each of these signs—and there are 240 major ones—has its own 
mythology.” The diviner draws upon the mythology of the relevant 
sign as he tries to help solve the client’s problem. Advice to the client 
usually includes the specification of a sacrifice or sacrifices the client 
should make. An alternative way of obtaining a sign involves the use 
of a divining chain. This chain usually consists of eight half palm-nuts, 
strung out at intervals of two or three inches, with small beads 
separating them. The chain is thrown by the diviner so that it comes 
to rest on the ground in the form of two arms, each having four half 
palm-nuts. One throw of the chain is sufficient to obtain a complete 
sign; the diviner makes a double vertical line on his board to 
represent a half palm-nut which has its rounded side showing; a 
single vertical line represents one which has the flat side showing. 

The diviner’s role is an important one among those people to 
whom we have referred. The number and variety of occasions on 
which he is consulted testifies to this: 


Before a child is born the diviner (bokono) is called upon to name 
the deities to whom sacrifices are to be made to ensure safe par- 
turition. Shortly after the birth of the child, the diviner throws 
his lot to tell who is its ‘guardian spirit’—its djoto. If the child is 
a boy, Fa is today consulted to indicate whether circumcision 
should be undertaken during infancy or at the traditional age of 
eighteen or nineteen, and, when the time arrives, is asked to indicate 
the sacrifices necessary to insure a successful operation. If a house 
is to be built, a field planted, a journey begun, a project under- 
taken, a marriage considered, the bokono is called to foretell the 
outcome. If there is ill-health, Fa is asked to name the punishing 
agency; if there is impotence or sterility, Fa is appealed to for 
advice.* 


The diviner is not treated lightly by his clients. In explaining the 
success of diviners in maintaining the position of the Fa cult, 
Herskovits points out that, in addition to the power of sanctions 
residing in customary belief, the diviner’s practical experience makes 
him ‘literally the wise man’.’ This enables him to evaluate a situa- 
tion in a realistic fashion and to frequently offer a correct solution 
to his client’s problem. Clients do follow the advice of the diviner. 
Indeed, as Herskovits observes: ‘the advice which a bokono gives 
is not only followed by his client, but affords a psychological release 
that comes from the conviction that subsequent action is in tune with 
the wishes of supernatural forces’.* Complete mastery of the geo- 
mantic system is in itself a source of prestige and authority for the 
diviner. He must be in command of a vast body of myth, the acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge normally requiring about seven years of 
training.” 
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For both diviner and client, divination is regarded as a valid means 
of solving problems. The client expects that the diviner will ‘come 
up with an answer’ to his particular problem and recognizes an 
obligation to follow the advice of the diviner. He also expects that 
the advice and instruction given will be ‘reasonable’ in that it will 
not entail impossible demands.’ The diviner, for his part, regards 
these expectations as legitimate and always asks his client if he is 
satisfied, before terminating the consultation. The diviner, however, 
occupies a commanding position in the consultation situation by virtue 
of his role, training, wisdom and expertise. He can expect his client 
to press him for more specific or supplementary information, but 
he does not expect the client to ignore, reject, or challenge the 
validity of, the information he gives. Nor does the diviner expect 
his client to openly display a lack of faith in the diviner or the divina- 
tory system during the consultation. A client who behaved in these 
ways would be seen by the diviner to be out of line in the consultation 
situation and, particularly if there is an audience, to constitute a 
threat to his face. 

In order to show what happens when a client does behave in such 
an inappropriate manner, we shall describe briefly two consultations 
which the author had with two different Ewe diviners in southern 
Ghana. In both cases, the technique used by the diviner was that in 
which a divining chain, known as vodzi, was used. In both cases, the 
client was accompanied by three students, two of whom were Ewe and 
the other a member of another Ghanaian tribe. In both cases, the 
the client’s problem was presented to the diviner in the same way. 
In one consultation, however, the client tried, as best he could, to 
take a line appropriate to the situation. In the other, he tried 
at various points, to take a line he knew to be inappropriate to the 
situation. A comparison of these two situations serves to highlight 
some of the facework resulting from out-of-line behaviour on the 
part of the client. 


CONSULTATION ‘A’—THE CLIENT IN LINE 


The client approached the diviner and told him that he intended 
to leave Ghana in the near future. He asked the diviner if he could 
help to ensure that nothing evil or unfortunate would befall him 
before the day of departure. The diviner replied that he would 
willingly help and asked the client to produce a 2s. coin. The client 
took a 2s. coin and, following the diviner’s instructions, ‘spoke on 
the coin’. After the client had finished speaking on the coin, he was 
asked by the diviner to place it on the diviner’s mat, near the divining 
chain. This the client did. While the diviner engaged in preliminary 
invocations, the client observed him quietly and did not speak. The 
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client remained quiet while the diviner obtained a sign for him. After 
this, the diviner announced that he was ready to give the client a 
message: 


DIVINER: Afa says that you are a person of royal blood. Your people 
are rulers of people. It has been so for a long time. 

Afa says that one of your blood is a lawyer. At present he is 
conducting some difficult litigation over a certain piece of land. 
He is having some difficulty in winning this battle. 

Afa says that you are very dissatisfied with the money you 
are earning at present. But you should not worry about this. 
Success will come your way eventually. 

Afa says that a woman is trying to get you for herself. You 
should be careful. 

It is finished [i.e. the message is ended]. 


The client remained silent, looking at the diviner to see if he is 
about to add anything to what he had already said. 


DIVINER: ‘Do you wish to ask any questions about the message? 

CLIENT: Yes. 

DIVINER: ‘Then ask. 

CLIENT: You are correct when you say I am dissatisfied with the 
money I get at the moment. How will my situation be improved? 

DIVINER: You will have a change of occupation. It cannot be said 
what this new occupation will be, but the rewards will be much 
greater than you think. 

CLIENT: When will I change my occupation? 

DIVINER: It cannot be said exactly. But you will not be old when 
this happens. 

CLIENT: Why is the woman you speak of trying to get me? What 
does she want? 

DIVINER: She hopes that you will marry her. 

CLIENT: But I am already married. Does she know that? 

DIVINER: She knows this, but still she wants to get you. 

CLIENT: Who is she? Is she a European? 

DIVINER: Yes, she is a European. 

CLIENT: What is her occupation? 

DIVINER: She is a school-teacher. 


At this point, one of the students, himself an Ewe, enters the 
conversation. 


STUDENT (to client): Do you think it is true that you are of royal 
blood? 

CLIENT: If the diviner says this, then I suppose it must be true. 
I don’t know any relatives personally who are royalty. But in 
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my society, as you know, a person does not know more than 
a few of his relatives really well. For all I know the diviner could 
be right. 

DIVINER: Yes. This is so. You are of royal blood, but you do not 
know it. 

STUDENT (to client): You didn’t ask the diviner about the relative 
who is a lawyer. Do you know of such a person? 

CLIENT: ‘There again, I don’t know personally a relative who is 
a lawyer. But, as I said before, I don’t know all my relatives. 
It would be surprising, I suppose, if there was not a single 
lawyer among my relatives. 

DIVINER: Yes. You do not know this lawyer and he does not know 
you. But you are of the same family. 


Here the diviner began to sum up his findings and added that the 
client should try not to make any long journeys by road between 
now and the time he was due to leave the country. If such a journey 
was unavoidable, he said, then the client should visit him again. 
On this occasion the necessary sacrifices could be made so that the 
journey could be accomplished safely. The client replied that he 
would follow the advice given and would consult the diviner again 
if a journey by road had to be made. 

The diviner concluded by asking the client if he was satisfied 
with the consultation. The client replied that he was very satisfied 
and thanked the diviner for his services. 


CONSULTATION ‘B’-——THE CLIENT OUT OF LINE 


The client approached the diviner and asked for his help in the 
same way as for consultation ‘A’. He told the diviner that he intended 
to leave the country soon and sought his help in ensuring that nothing 
bad would occur before departure. The diviner replied that he was 
willing to help and asked the client to produce a 2s. coin and ‘speak 
on it’. The client appeared to be somewhat amused by this request 
and, turning to his companions, asked, ‘What am I supposed to say 
to the coin?’ After speaking on the coin, the client was asked by the 
diviner to place it before him on the mat. The client did so in a way 
which made the coin come to rest on the mat with 4 snapping sound. 
The diviner looked somewhat surprised at this and so did the client’s 
companions, for they had not been warned of his intentions in 
advance. 

The diviner began his work with preliminary invocations, during 
which the client addressed questions to his companions, such as ‘What 
is he doing?’ and ‘Who is he talking to?’ During the throwing of the 
divining chain and the construction of the sign, the client repeatedly 
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questioned his companions, saying, “What is he doing now? and 
‘What is he doing that for?’ The diviner ignored these interruptions 
and announced that he had a message for the client: 


DIVINER: Your guardian spirit is thirsty for a soft drink. 

CLIENT: What do you mean by a ‘soft drink’? 

DIVINER: Your spirit wants ‘Muscatel’ [a brand name]. 

CLIENT: Why Muscatel and not Fanta or Coca-Cola? 

DIVINER: Muscatel is what your spirit wants. 

CLIENT: Why does it want a soft drink anyway? 

DIVINER: Your spirit needs a soft drink to refresh it before it can 
reveal the message it has for you. 

CLIENT: I don’t feel thirsty myself. 

DIVINER: Your spirit 1s saying that Death would like to put you in 
chains. 

CLIENT: Why? 

DIVINER: You never listen to what it says. You seem to be stubborn 
and disobedient. 

CLIENT: That’s interesting. 

DIVINER: My Afa, who is called Gudaflugbe, bends [i.e. has an 
ominous message to give]. Gudaflugbe says that there were two 
spirits, one named Afa Adegu and the other named Ku Blagogee. 
The first is a spirit of life and the second is a spirit of death. 
Both Afa Adegu and Ku Blagogee were farmers. Afa Adegu 
sowed Okro. Ku Blagogee also sowed Okro. Between the farms 
of Afa Adegu and Ku Blagogee there was a boundary. When it 
was time for harvesting, Afa Adegu sent his children to harvest 
the Okro. The children happened to harvest from Ku Blagogee 
too. Ku Blagogee discovered this and complained to Afa Adegu 
about the behaviour of his children. Afa Adegu denied that his 
children had harvested from Ku Blagogee. After three days, the 
Okro farm was ready for harvesting again. Afa Adegu sent his 
children again. Again they harvested from Ku Blagogee too. 
Just as the children had finished harvesting, Ku Blagogee came. 

He questioned the children and cut one ear from each of them. 
The children then went home. Before they reached home, Afa 
Adegu discovered, through divination, that his children were in 
trouble. He was very angry when he saw them and cut off the 
second ear from each. He shaved their heads and locked them 
in a room. Ku Blagogee came to Afa Adegu and complained 
about the children. Afa Adegu said that his children have no ears 
and never go to anybody’s farm. Ku Blagogee then asked if he 
could see the children. Afa Adegu brought his children before 
them and Ku Blagogee said that Afa Adegu was not to be trusted. 
Ku Blagogee brought his wife, who carried a basket on her 
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head, before Afa Adegu. Afa Adegu asked her how she knew 
anything about the matter. He denied again that his children 
ever went to farm. When Ku Blagogee and his wife left, Afa 
Adegu went to his children and admonished them again, re- 
minding them never to farm others’ Okro. 


After this story, there was a pause, which was broken by the diviner 
himself: 


DIVINER: How do you find the story? 

CLIENT: Interesting. But it doesn’t seem to have any bearing on 
my problem. I don’t find it very helpful. 

DIVINER: It has a meaning. It means that you may fail to listen to 
the complaints of your juniors... 

CLIENT: But I don’t have any juniors. 

DIVINER: Juniors or those you work with. One day there may be 
a ‘news flash’ which says that your juniors have gone and 
damaged others. ‘This will go on your head. 

CLIENT: Well. 

DIVINER: Gudaflugbe says that he wants a goat. You will bring this 
goat here where it will be killed and eaten. 

CLIENT: (turning to companions): I’m afraid Gudaflugbe will just 
have to want. I don’t see my way clear to buying a goat. Anyway, 
what does Gudaflugbe want with a goat? 

DIVINER: Gudaflugbe wants a goat to purify your brains. 

CLIENT: I don’t think I can manage a goat. 

DIVINER: And when you get back home, you must invoke your 
home spirits and give them what they ask for. You have been 
constantly invoking these spirits without giving them any food. 

CLIENT: I don’t see how this relates at all to my problem. 

DIVINER: If you cannot get a goat, Gudaflugbe may be asked to 
name an acceptable substitute. Do you want this? 

CLIENT: Not really. All I want is some information relating to my 
problem. 

DIVINER: Gudaflugbe says that you should not eat anything like 
okro. 

CLIENT: What about travel? Is it safe for me to travel in the near 
futurer 

DIVINER: If you are the kind of person who flies, you should bring 
me three okros and two pigeons. ‘The pigeons should be killed 
and brought to me on a plate. 

CLIENT: Why do you want me to bring three okros? I mean, why 
three and not two or four? 

DIVINER (with some impatience): I could have asked you to bring 
a basketful of okros. Seventeen is the customary number asked 
for. But three is the minimum. I do not think you could get me 
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more than three. In any case, I do not see why you ask such 
questions. Your spirit knows the answers, so you do not have 
to ask. 

CLIENT: And why the pigeons? I don’t see why you change your 
requirement from one goat to two pigeons. 

DIVINER (addressing the students as well as the client): ‘The blood 
of the pigeon is close to that of the goat. 

CLIENT: But I thought Gudaflugbe had to be consulted before a 
substitute could be named. I didn’t see you consult him on the 
matter. 

DIVINER (to students): What is he prepared to give? 

CLIENT: I will send for some akpeteshie [crude gin]! 

DIVINER: Let someone go for the drinks and we will finish. 


While the drinks were awaited, the diviner showed the client the 
sign which had been revealed and had it written down on a piece of 
paper. He urged the client to take this sign to any other diviner, 
who would, he said, give exactly the same advice and instructions 
as he himself had given. The sign was: 


DISCUSSION 


Consultation ‘A’ proceeded in a very smooth fashion, the client co- 
operating with the diviner and the latter attempting to provide 
information he felt would be relevant. Even where the information 
given appeared to bear little relation to the problem posed, the 
client did not make an issue out of this. He avoided questions which 
cast doubt on the source of the diviner’s knowledge, concentrating 
instead on a legitimate quest for supplementary information. When 
the student broke into the dialogue with questions which were poten- 
tially embarrassing for the diviner, the client responded in a manner 
which gave the diviner room to manceuvre. The diviner did not 
relate a myth, but proceeded directly to announce his findings, under 
the impression that this was what the client was most interested 
in hearing. ‘Throughout, the client maintained a respectful attitude 
towards the diviner, doing nothing to reveal a lack of faith in either 
the system or the practitioner. ‘The diviner, at the close of the consulta- 
tion, still felt sure of his client’s good faith. He saw no reason for 
suggesting a ‘second opinion’, but volunteered his services should 
they be required in the future. 

Consultation ‘B’ worked out very differently. Almost from the out- 
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set, the client displayed a lack of faith in the system and in the 
practitioner. He asked questions which should not have been asked. 
Advice and information were either ignored or rejected out of hand. 
Far from co-operating with the diviner, the client seemed to be 
doing his best to discredit him before an audience whose sympathies 
he could not be sure of. Faced with an out-of-line client and with 
the threat of loss of face, the diviner handled the situation in a 
skilful fashion, maintaining poise almost to the end of the consulta- 
tion.” He responded to what was obviously a difficult challenge by 
employing three kinds of tactic: 1, he sought to work the client’s 
line into the divinatory message; 2, he sought validation from within 
the divinatory system; and 3, he sought support from the audience. 

The diviner was very quick to see the threat from his client during 
the opening stages of the consultation. At this time he began to 
evaluate the client’s behaviour and formed an impression of him 
as a difficult sort of character, one who was perhaps headstrong, 
impetuous and lacking in sensitivity to the feelings of others. At 
the same time, the client’s spirit reveals that he is a person who 
rarely listens, who is ‘stubborn’ and ‘disobedient’. This theme is 
developed in the myth, selected by the diviner from a number of 
myths associated with the client’s sign. This time it is the diviner’s 
spirit which reveals that the client does not listen to those around 
him, a habit which will one day land him in trouble if he does 
not mend his ways. Here we see how the diviner’s message is shaped 
by his impressions of the client’s character and personality. 

When faced with questions which reveal scepticism on the part 
of the client, the diviner repeatedly seeks answers in terms of the 
divinatory system itself. He tries to conduct the encounter according 
to the logic of the system and rejects the logic which the client tries 
to impose. ‘This occurs when he is asked why the client’s spirit wants 
a particular kind of soft drink and why Gudaflugbe wants a goat. 
‘The same kind of tactic is used toward the end of the consultation 
when he is asked why Gudaflugbe needs three okros, rather than two 
or four. At this point, however, the diviner does two things which 
are interesting: firstly, he insults the client by suggesting that three 
okros is about all he thinks the client could possibly get; and secondly, 
he rules ‘out of order’ the kind of question the client has persisted 
in asking. And at the close of the consultation, when the diviner is 
still not at all sure that he has not lost face in the situation, he 
suggests that the client might seek a second opinion. Once again, 
validation is to be sought from within the system and not from 
without. 

Although the diviner managed to maintain poise throughout the 
‘greater part of the consultation, there were moments when the task 
proved extremely difficult. Toward the end it was clear that his 
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patience with the client was wearing dangerously thin. Even after he 
had shown how irrelevant and unacceptable the client’s questions 
were, the latter persisted in asking why the sacrifice had been altered 
from one goat to two pigeons and three okros. Here the diviner 
evidently concluded that his client was beyond help. One simply 
could not reason with such an unreasonable person. At this stage, 
the diviner felt it necessary to turn to the audience, both in explain- 
ing the relationship between goat’s blood and pigeon’s blood and in 
seeking a satisfactory means of terminating the consultation. 

From the standpoint of a sociology of ‘small behaviours’, the greater 
part of Consultation ‘B’ may be regarded as a process in which the 
diviner attempts to deal with a threat to his face.’® As such, this 
process differs in one fundamental respect from that outlined by 
Goffman, who uses the term interchange to refer to ‘the sequence 
` of acts set in motion by an acknowledged threat to face, and terminat- 
ing in the re-establishment of ritual equilibrium.’** ‘The consultation 
terminated in a state of uncertainty, with neither the diviner’s nor 
the client’s face being clearly intact. In such circumstances it is 
difficult to speak of a ‘re-establishment of ritual equilibrium’. It does 
not seem necessary to coin another term to cover corrective processes 
which do not fully succeed. It should merely be noted that on certain 
occasions an interchange may be terminated while it is still in 
disequilibrium. 

Since the interchange involved in Consultation ‘B’ did not end in 
the restoration of ritual equilibrium, it is hardly surprising to find 
that it does not follow Goffman’s ‘four-move’ model of the inter- 
change.™ It does, in fact, represent what Goffman recognizes as an 
important departure from standard procedure, one in which ‘a 
challenged offender patently refuses to heed a warning and continues 
with his offending behaviour, instead of setting the activity to 
rights.’’* In the end the diviner had recourse to a classic move open 
to people in such a situation, a move which sees the threatened party, 
in the somewhat exaggerated terms of Goffman, ‘withdraw from the 
undertaking in a visible huff—righteously indignant, outraged, but 
confident of ultimate vindication.’** 
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VII WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


The VII World Congress of Sociology which will meet in Varna, Bul- 
garia, 14-19 September 1970, will have a section on the sociology of race 
relations. Papers and suggestions are cordially invited by the group chair- 
man. Please contact: Prof. Samir K. Ghosh, Institut zur Erforschung der 
UdSSR, 8 Munich 22, Mannhardtstrasse 6, West Germany. In particular, 
we need papers on minorities in Marxist theory and practice, women 
as a minority community, colour in race relations study and overseas 
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Censorship, social control and socialization 


Of all those things subject to censorship in contemporary Western 
societies, it is the portrayal of sex and violence which receives the 
greatest attention and creates the greatest controversy. In this paper, 
I shall attempt to explain these phenomena in a way which differs 
sharply from the usual arguments about censorship and the matters 
to which it is applied. These arguments, I suggest, are not particularly 
helpful and, in fact, divert attention from the more fundamental 
concern underlying the censorship debate. ‘Their irrelevance, further- 
more, is accentuated by considerations of the ambiguity and 
inconsistency in the meaning and administration of the law. 

The censorship debate presents us with a number of puzzles and 
lines of argument which lead nowhere, because they are seemingly 
irresoluble. For example, it is true that what we see and read does 
influence us, but in what way, if at all, do obscenity and scenes of 
violence and sexuality affect us? Do we really understand the causal 
relationships, if any, between art or representations of life and social 
behaviour? Why is it that members of the older generation express 
themselves so fearful of the effects of some of the kinds of influence 
they once experienced upon the present younger generation? Why is 
it that the controversy appears to rage without end, regardless of the 
position taken and the effectiveness of the law? Put differently, would 
those who argue in favour of censorship in the arts permit censorship 
of other matters; and would those who deplore censorship feel happy 
about the effects upon their children of all uncensored material? 
Again, there are those on the one hand who feel that censorship of 
the portrayal of sex and violence helps to prevent the spread of 
immorality (usually promiscuity) and the imitation of violence, to 
which the young are particularly open to influence. On the other 
hand, there are those who feel that censorship of this kind represents 
an unjustified interference with the validity and integrity of art and 
reportage. Clearly, these arguments hardly articulate with one 
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another, but in so far as they do, the defenders of art suggest in 
addition that censorship does more harm than good, because it 
isolates the description of forbidden ideas and activities, consequently 
surrounding them with an aura of furtive attractiveness and furnish- 
ing the grounds for illicit business. It is well known that these posi- 
tions are based not upon any convincing empirical evidence (and 
one wonders how such evidence might be obtained), but upon per- 
sonal experience, opinion and assumption. 

The assumption employed in this discussion is that censorship is 
used not to protect society from depravity or brutality, but that it is 
used to protect something more basic of which sex and violence are 
simply subversive; namely, certain notions of human dignity. The 
assumption, in full, is that our culture attaches great significance to 
ideas of dignity and indignity; that things which cannot be easily 
classified as one or the other become the objects of ambiguity, doubt 
and controversy; and that the mixture of the two realms introduces 
absurdities into the process whereby people identify their thoughts 
and actions as appropriate, worthy of respect and of social value. 

At a more general level, dignity and indignity are reflected in the 
distinction between the world of men and the world of animals; each 
time men engage in behaviour suggestive of the activities of animals, 
a loss of dignity is entailed. What qualifies this distinction between 
the dignified and the undignified is the idea of appropriateness. 
Animals are appropriately undignified, men appropriately dignified. 
All of man’s greatest attributes are celebrated in the realm of the 
appropriately dignified. When animals behave like humans, they are 
inappropriately dignified, and when men behave like animals, they 
are inappropriately undignified. ‘This last-mentioned category of 
behaviour is the most problematic in human experience, for its 
representation casts doubts on man’s aspirations and ideals. We don’t 
expect dignified, that is, human-like behaviour from animals; it is 
not appropriate, though when we perceive it in them, we may be 
pleasantly surprised. Similarly, we don’t expect undignified, that is, 
animal-like, behaviour from humans, and are appalled at its sight. 
‘The idea of dignity is an elusive one; but it will suffice for the sake 
of the argument to see dignity as that which bestows some kind of 
worth, elevation or excellence upon humans, in the sense of ideal 
qualities of morality, thought, appearance or behaviour. The more 

salient of these various aspects of dignity and indignity—that is, the 
= meanings which are generally attached to them and their descrip- 
tion—form the basis of this discussion. 

- The portrayal of dignity lost—the presentation of the human in 
an unflattering light—is subject to varying responses. At one extreme, 
the description of inappropriate indignity, so-called animal-like 
behaviour, provokes censorship and sometimes legal sanction, along; 
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with the sense of outrage or horror. ‘The less disturbing indignities 
are regarded as bad taste, and call forth embarrassment, disgust and 
perhaps ostracism of the ‘guilty’. In between the two lies obscenity, 
which in some cases can be legally prosecuted and in others merely 
regarded as bad taste. The relevant point is that where activities 
ascribed some kind of social significance are perceived as partially 
or basically undignified, the question of determining what should 
and what should not be kept from public view and discussion arises. 
The most striking examples of this problem are sex and violence; 
despite their differences—one associated with pleasure, the other with 
pain—it is worth considering what they have in common (disregard- 
ing the sado-masochistic combination). 

Amongst humans, sex is seen as an intimate thing, and the descrip- 
tion of it as anything other than that is regarded as detracting or 
degrading. In fact, many regard the description of sex itself as an 
unwarranted intrusion into the conditions which bestow upon sex its 
truly human meaning. It is not so much that, in losing the upright 
position which distinguishes man as homo erectus from other animals, 
a lapse to the animal state is implied, but that the representation 
of the act may remove it from its proper context, thus implying a 
loss of dignity. What in the context of this argument specificially 
distinguishes animal sex from human sex is the meaning which 
individuals and groups impute to the act; and where the human act 
is removed from the setting to which legitimate meanings are 
attached, the act can then be seen as inappropriately undignified. 
As far as violence is concerned, it is not so much that the person 
against whom violence is directed conveys the image of human 
dignity and the aspirations associated with it lost, of disfigurement 
and damage, but that the perpetrator of violence, that is, a human 
being, 1s capable of reducing another human being to nothing more 
than injured or dead matter. ‘This is not so with James Bond-type 
violence, whose characters are unconvincing; but where real people 
and realistic characters are involved, the description of violent 
behaviour, if it gets past the censor, creates a public outcry. Perhaps 
the greatest threat to dignity is the suggestion that it is insignificant, 
can be defaced with impunity, or snuffed out in a moment. And what 
sex and violence have in common as threats to human dignity is that 
they are both attributable to the animal world; sex as animal lust, 
and violence as the work of brutes and beasts. 

There is another point. Sex and violence can be disruptive 
elements in social relations. ‘Traditionally, sexual relationships have 
been sanctioned for married couples for the purpose of procreation, 
the exercise of violence for police and the military acting as agents 
of the state. ‘These disruptive elements were controlled by restricting 
their exercise to socially ‘ordained’ groups, and the open discussion 
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of their exercise and justification was placed under what amounted 
to a taboo. The taboo served to avert attention from the possibility 
that sex and violence may involve indignities (or at least to make the 
realization of this point a private matter), and to support the estab- 
lished order of authority. When such considerations become public, 
that is, when it is generally recognized that the taboo conceals 
indignities and their restriction to exclusive groups, the social order, 
in as much as it pertains to those in authority over such matters, may 
become open to questioning. Thus the portrayal in writing and on 
the stage or screen of sex and violence represents two unpleasant 
disclosures: two types of indignity, and the traditional ‘official’ con- 
finement of these activities to selected groups. At the same time, it 
is to the advantage of powerful social groups to maintain the ascend- 
ancy of certain conceptions of human dignity. The assertion of 
radically different conceptions become political acts, because they 
presuppose other sets of social relationships, and other authority. 
Indignities can appear and be described in various ways. ‘The 
absurdity of dignity momentarily lost is captured in the joke about 
the man who slips on the banana skin. Dignity forever erased gives 
rise to the extreme form of absurd humour, the sick joke, in which 
mutilations and deformities make a mockery of the ideal form of 
the human. ‘The sick joke is the height of bad taste because it exploits 
the loss of dignity for purposes of amusement. Apart from silence, 
however, it may be the only way of dealing with a real phenomenon 
which tarnishes the idea of dignity. The figures in these jokes occupy 
a half-way position between the human and animal worlds. The 
greater their lack of human qualities—in appearance, intelligence, 
physical abilities or social skills—the greater our sense of unease in 
their company. We respond to them in two seemingly contradictory 
ways. Sometimes we prefer, despite feelings of compassion, to hide 
forever these human anomalies. On other occasions, we use them 
for purposes of entertainment. Circuses and other shows have tradi- 
tionally exhibited or employed freaks of various kinds for our 
diversion, perhaps with the effect of reminding us of our higher 
stature. More recently, other kinds of anomalous humans, such as 
cripples, have been central figures on the stage of so-called absurd 
drama. ‘The absurdity is effected through the incongruous placement 
of less than ideal humans in a human context, or vice versa. On the 
other hand, the more animals approximate men in appearance or 
behaviour, the stronger our affections for them. Hence our pleasure 
in the circus where chimpanzees wear clothes and dogs walk on hind 
legs, smoking pipes. This, of course, is inappropriate dignified 
behaviour, and many people dislike it because it is inappropriate. A 
final group of figures which populate the world between men and 
animals, often partaking of both, are the creatures of phantasy. In 
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the case of centaurs and pan figures, they suggest through their 
seductive and orgiastic character, sex, and in the case of Dr Jekyll 
and Mr Hyde, creatures and ‘Martians’, etc. (who sometimes display 
the combined features of animals, humans, vegetables ‘and machines), 
they suggest through their menacing proportions and movements 
violence. 

Bad taste is also expressed in obscenity, the language of indignity, 
in which four types of imagery are incorporated: animals, sexual 
organs, sexual intercourse and filth. Referring to people as animals 
or sexual organs is a well-known form of abuse, for it associates the 
offended with indignity, directly in the case of animals and indirectly 
in the case of genitalia. The insult ‘get fucked’ is at one level an 
injunction to engage in what is generally regarded a pleasurable 
activity. At another level, however, it is an attempt to associate the 
person so addressed with the indignities of sexual intercourse, them- 
selves related to the animal state. ‘The passive voice insinuates that 
the person so addressed submit to indignities, thus losing both digni- 
fied demeanour and power. ‘The adjectives which often modify the 
nouns of abuse are suggestive of bodily excretions which in them- 
selves imply filth and pollution: ‘bloody’, ‘slimy’, ‘rotten’, etc. The 
innumerable combinations of these images provide a rich code of 
verbal and written abuse to which we resort, rather than to anything 
else in language, if we want to be offensive or undignified. Obscenity, 
then, combines the indignity -of sex with the filthiness of excretion. 
The close relationship of the two is indicated in the not uncommon 
thought that sex is sordid. 

The utterance of obscenity is in poor taste because it reduces the 
decorum of dignified company. ‘This is especially so on ceremonial 
occasions, where the expression of obscenity in word or gesture is 
extremely bad form. Yet there are places and occasions where the 
utterance of obscenity is not considered such poor form, and may even 
be appropriate. ‘These are places and occasions where the appearance 
of the undignified of one kind or another is unavoidable: urinals 
(decorated with grafiti), obscene songs after the rugger match (where 
perspiration, dirtiness and perhaps injury have been involved), and 
states of intoxication (where poise and self-control vanish). 

Notions of indignity, however, vary from one social group to 
another and just as clearly from one individual to another. ‘Thus 
there are competing conceptions of dignity, and these are reflected 
in differences of opinion concerning the acceptability of various types 
of behaviour. Nevertheless, it is possible to discern three principles 
which mark off in a general manner dignified from less dignified 
groups. These are authority, sex and age. It is usually expected that 
those in authority behave with great decorum and poise; any lapse 
into what is regarded as undignified demeanour may lead to loss of 
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respect on which the authority may in part be based. In fact, one 
manner of ridiculing and attacking authority is to declare it obscene 
(for example in nineteenth-century French pornography and other 
literature which portrays the priest as lecher, in the case of the 
cartoons of Gerald Scarfe where figures are sometimes made to 
approximate genitalia, or in the reference to the politician’s exercise 
of. ‘naked power’) or insinuate, satirize or in other ways capitalize 
upon scandal in high places (as in some responses to the Profumo 
affair). Women, of whom the idealized conception includes grace, 
charm and poise, represent a second group, to whom indignity is 
formally embarrassing. This is why in some circles it is reasonable 
to swear in front of males, but not reasonable to do so in mixed 
company. Then the old rather than the young as a group are more 
dignified; the young actually have to be weaned away from indigni- 
ties of all kinds, from playing with faeces, rolling on the ground, 
getting dirty, and so on. Growing up, in short, demands the increasing 
ability to discriminate between one category of ideas and acts and 
the other, and the embracement of the dignified along with the 
rejection of its opposite. 

It is for this reason that censorship falls so heavily upon the young. 
Children have to be defended and removed from images of indignity 
as part of their becoming mature and self-respecting adults. They 
have to be drawn out of that state of nature, parts of which they 
share to all intents and purposes with animals. In this respect, social- 
ization proceeds not by inducing guilt (a process of internalized social 
control, it is sometimes argued, typical of middle-class modes of 
child-rearing), but by shame. Those who utter obscenities in the 
presence of dignified individuals do not experience feelings of guilt, 
as they may when transgressing their own moral standards, but 
become stigmatized by others; they lose face; they are shamed out 
of the language of indignity. 

It is a sign of the extent to which we have been effectively initiated 
into ideas of dignity that we accept the necessity of censorship: for 
the debate on the subject is more concerned generally with ‘where 
the line should be drawn’ than with the practice itself. How such a 
widespread acceptance of censorship is to be explained lies perhaps 
here: that at the same time as the young are learning to discriminate 
between the dignified and the undignified, they are implicitly 
acquiescing to the traditional figures of authority—for it is these 
figures of public authority—the legislators, religious ministers, courts, 
police and teachers—who define or support the categories of thought 
and behaviour by means of which the next generation learn to per- 
ceive and order their experience in the world. In this way, cognitive 
development and deference to authority are fused in the learning 
process, and the propriety and legitimacy of censorship accepted as 
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part of the natural order of things. The censors retain their authority — 
unquestioned. It is only those who query the practice of censorship 
in itself who threaten the established order of authority. ‘he con- 
troversy about what should and should not be censored and how the 
whole system can be rendered more consistent and uniform simply 
helps to maintain the practice and the authority of those empowered 
to exercise it. Our early upbringing ensures that the existence of 
dignified and undignified things requires appropriate agencies to 
define them and authorize their segregation. 

The third device in the socialization process has the effect of link- 
ing up physiological responses to cultural meanings, and thus helps 
to explain the nature of our reactions to the depiction of sex and 
violence. Because images of sexuality currently seem to be devised 
for the attention of males, one cannot generalize on this point for 
both sexes. One also has to take into account the subjective states of 
mind of the audience, and the effectiveness of the medium concerned. 
Given these qualifications, one can see fairly clearly that the descrip- 
tions of sex and violence provoke physiological responses and states 
of heightened physical awareness. These images promote muscular 
tension, sexual excitement, changes in the heart beat, respiration, and 
so on. The likely outcome of this part of the socialization process 1s 
the definition of the conditions under which the autonomic nervous 
system is aroused; physiological responses, as it were, are tuned in 
to the appropriate settings, symbols and meanings; their expression 
is culturally patterned, and develops as part of the learning process 
from an early age. 

Hence, there are at least three controls in the process of socializa- 
tion into the dignified state. The shaming device operates at the 
interpersonal level; the fusion of cognitive discrimination and respect 
for authority maintains the structure of authority by perpetuating 
the social meanings and interpretations of the world it authorizes; 
and the co-ordination of physiological responses with culturally 
defined meanings has the effect of rendering social existence mean- 
ingful at the most intimately personal and immediately experienced 
level. 

To this point I have been attempting to describe some of the 
relationships amongst the description of those ideas and activities 
which can be categorized according to the notions of dignity and 
indignity, the process of censorship and certain agencies of social 
control, and the socialization process as it pertains to these matters. 
It could be suggested that what is in need of explanation is not just 
the censorship of the portrayal of sex and violence, but the pheno- 
menon of censorship in itself. It might be useful, therefore, to place 
the discussion so far in the context of a more general perspective 
whereby that which becomes the potential object of censorship is the 
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portrayal of alternative social orders. The depiction of social orders 
other than the present one vary enormously, and the attitude of the 
censoring authorities will vary in accordance. In order to analyse 
these two factors, we can make the following distinctions. 

There are those other social orders which, when described, are 
acceptable because they tend to support the position of present 
authority. An example is the painting of heaven and hell by . 
Hieronymous Bosch, where the sight of the torments of hell (filled, 
by the way, with monsters partly human and partly animal) and the 
delights of paradise served a morally didactic purpose and supported 
the teachings of the Church of the time. Presumably the art doctrine 
of socialist realism performs a similar function in certain contem- 
porary Communist states, though what is painted is an idealized form 
of the present rather than a reminder, in the case of Bosch, of what 
is to come. 

On the other hand, there is the depiction of social orders which 
are unacceptable either because they presuppose other structures of 
authority and meaning, or because they directly attack present 
authority and meaning. In the first kind (which can easily slip into 
the second) are congregated the characters of the twilight world, 
including artists, homosexuals and drug addicts. This is the sphere 
in which human activities and representations appear as meaningless 
and consequently, perhaps, threatening to the outsider; where artistic 
forms bear no resemblance to known order; where alternative forms 
of personal relationships and sociability are explored and turned 
inside-out; where individuals’ consciousnesses are effectively trans- 
formed and rendered beyond the reach of society; where ambiguity 
reigns and the outsider may find himself in danger of losing any 
sense of his own identity. i 

The second kind of unacceptable social order is that which directly 
affronts present authority, exemplified by revolutionary political 
literature. The drawing of both alternative orders is to be seen as 
a political act, because both orders question the legitimacy of exist- 
ing power groups. 

Very often, types of social order are described in an overlapping 
way. For example, images of sexuality and violence pervade the pages 
of religious works. This at first sight would appear a contradiction: 
literature describing lechers in action and detailed scenes of brutality 
might hardly be regarded as conducive to piety. The difficulty is 
dispelled, however, when we realize that scenes of violence and sex 
tend to buttress (in this case) religious authority where such scenes 
are represented within the wider context of religious meaning. By 
portraying the inappropriately undignified in contrast to human 
excellence or worth, the latter may be didactically stressed. In 
notions of heaven and hell, the sacred and the profane, the human 
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and the animal and so on, one is meaningless without the other. The 
psychological function in this example is to arouse the responses to 
depictions of sex and violence and to capitalize upon them, often by 
dramatizing their existence in the idea of the devil rising up and 
taking control of the individual’s thoughts, only to be expunged by 
more pious and righteous ones. Such a process can only be effected 
for moralistic ends if it is activated from time to time within the 
wider ambit and control of the dignified sphere. 

A variant is the attribution of the characteristics of animality to 
the members of a despised out-group. In the literature of anti- 
Semitism, the Jew is described as an ugly, evil and salacious figure 
descending on innocent schoolchildren of the pure race for purposes 
of sex or brutality or both. The descriptions are often detailed. Once 
again, the psychological and physiological responses evoked are 
channelled away for other purposes, largely to uphold the present 
social order which, among other things, maintains the out-group in 
its despised status. 

The response of the censoring authorities to descriptions of 
unacceptable social orders depends upon two factors: firstly, the 
extent to which an attempt is made to impose a single system of 
values upon society or whether or not a more pluralistic set of values, 
religious or political, prevails; and secondly, the mode and context of 
presentation of the matter in question. Switches to and from the 
animal and human realms can be quite acceptable, and in literature 
there are many variations. For example, in Ionesco’s play Rhinoceros, 
the lapse into mob behaviour is signified by men growing horns on 
their heads and rushing into the streets bellowing, to join their 
fellow men-rhinoceroses; and in Orwell's Animal Farm, human 
behaviour is attributed to animals, in the tradition of the fable. As 
was suggested above, the presentation of inappropriate undignified 
behaviour within the wider compass of the appropriately dignified 

can be, at least in the case of religious art and writing, acceptable. 
Satire, on the other hand, operates by exploiting the incongruity of 
the position of the dignified within the total realm of the undignified: 
it mocks the upright by exposing their inappropriateness of behaviour 
amongst those who understand the pretensions of the dignified. 

In contrast to the partial representation, however, the total 
representation of the inappropriately undignified cannot be accept- 
able: it stands for an independent, alien and self-contained world. 
Readers of Last Exit to Brooklyn, to take one case, are treated to an 
entire world of sexual perversions, brutality, drug-taking and a 
generally hopeless degradation from which there is no apparent 
escape. Part of the sense of revulsion perhaps lies in the fear that if 
such a condition were ever to become general, there would be no 
place in it for the normal soul. It would be a world populated by 
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~ less-than-human figures—not beasts, but humans acting ‘like’ beasts | 
—in which conventional meanings and authority were changed out ’ 
of all recognition: the realm of the inappropriately undignified at 
large. Yet the other part of the sense of revulsion is to be found in 
the radical rearrangement of personal relationships. Some of the 
virtues regarded as-finest amongst humans, such as love and loyalty, 
are portrayed in Selby’s novel, but the disturbing feature is that 
loves and loyalties contradict acceptable definitions, for they are 
expressed in this case not between men: and women but between 
sadistic homosexuals and other men ‘in drag’. 

Hence, while the inappropriately undignified portrayed in the 
wider setting of the appropriately dignified is often acceptable, the 
appropriately dignified portrayed within the ambit of the inappro- 
priately undignified is, with the exception of satire which does not 
go ‘beyond the limits’, unacceptable. The former is so because it can 
be exploited for didactic ends, the latter is so because such descrip- 
tions make a mockery of everything which is regarded as good and 
fine and worth striving for. We might thus conclude that it is not 
necessarily the depiction of the act—of sex and violence and so on— 
itself which provokes censorship, but the mode of presentation and 
the wider context or social order in which it occurs. 

To the preceding comments, three qualifications need to be made. 
In the first place, it is clear that, while the descriptions of sex and 
violence might be seen within the framework of alternative social 
orders, they do however represent a special case. Whereas political 
and religious literature may appear as threats to the existing powers 
of political and religious authorities, the description of sex and 
violence can appear as a direct threat to ‘widely held values which, 
though perhaps vague, tend to support a more personal conception 
of order which makes sense, as indicated earlier, on both the physio- 
logical and social levels. 

In the second place, it needs to be stressed that, for the purposes 
of the argument, the discussion has seized upon what might be 
regarded as the similarities between sex and violence, to the neglect 
of their differences and any variations which might suggest that there 
are types of sex and types of violence (which would incur different 
degrees of censorship). In addition, while there has been some talk 
of actual sex and violence, the discussion has been primarily con- 
cerned with their portrayal, and the meanings which are generally 
attached to their portrayal. 

In the third place, the total scene as it has been drawn is not as 
rigid or necessarily permanent as might seem. Just as notions of 
dignity vary amongst groups and individuals, so too do they vary 
through time. Denmark exemplifies the most marked shift of opinion 
in which censorship over the arts has been revoked, and one waits with 
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interest to see whether, for a significant number of people, the distinc- 
tion between the realms of the dignified and the undignified as 
expressed in the arts has lost meaning, or whether more novel forms 
and descriptions will provoke sufficient intolerance as to reintroduce 
some kind of censorship. 

To conclude, I would like to suggest the significance of dealing 
with the question of censorship in the terms proposed in the paper: 
for the problem has been lifted out: of its usual context, and an 
attempt has been made to describe how, in contemporary western 
societies, certain aspects of the moral universe are ordered, institu- 
_tionalized through the practice of censorship, related to the function- 
ing of authority and how the rising generation is socialized into fitting 
thought and behaviour. ‘The point of the discussion has been that 
the problem of censorship is of far wider proportions than the debate 
about the imputed undesirable consequences of the portrayal of sex 
and violence would suggest; and that the wider significance of the 
seemingly endless controversy over what should be censored and 
what should not be censored is in one important sense a dispute 
reflecting the structure of political and social relationships about how 
much worth we should ascribe to the conception of man, what mean- 
ing we wish to attribute to, and how far we are willing to admit what 
we regard as the dual aspects of human nature. 


NOTE 


In terms of Ranulf’s analysis, we might expect class differences in the 
response to descriptions of indignity; in particular, that the lower 
middle class, by virtue of ‘living under conditions which force its 
members to an extraordinarily high degree of self-restraint and 
subject them to much frustration of natural desires’, might lead them 
to a similar sense of moral indignation at the attack upon ascendant 
notions of human dignity as the expression of their ‘disinterested 
tendency to inflict punishment’. See S. Ranulf, Moral Indignation 
and Middle-Class Psychology, Copenhagen, Levin and Munksgaard, 
1938; also M. Scheler in L. Coser (ed.), Ressentiment, Free Press, 
1961. 

Secondly, the Reichian argument that there is a link between 
political and economic oppression and sexual suppression suggests 
that there will be variations in conceptions of dignity amongst social 
groups differentiated in terms of power. See W. Reich, Character 
Analysis, New York, Orgone Institute Press, 1949. 

_ These possibilities taken together would imply that it is not simply 
a matter of ruling groups imposing notions of dignity through the 
construction of ideologies and the exercise of censorship, but that, 
by virtue of their peculiar relationship to political and economic 
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power and the tendency toward rigid self-control, members of the 
lower middle class are pre-disposed and committed to traditional 
conceptions of dignity and the machinery of censorship which up- 
holds them, and express indignation at their undermining. 

One would like, however, to see the argument linking sexual 
oppression with political oppression more convincingly demon- 
strated, so that the approach adopted in this paper could be better 
articulated with the analysis of political structure. Herbert Marcuse’s 
Eros and Civilization, New York, Vintage Books, 1955, though it 
lacks a sufficiently differentiated analysis of social structure, is an 
important attempt within the modified framework of Freudian 
theory. A further study might uncover the origins of those categories 
of thought discussed above, complementing the attempt made here 
to explain how individuals acquire, experience and operate with 
those categories which at present exist. 
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The social composition of the Royal 
Economic Society and the beginnings of the 
British economics ‘profession’, 1800—1915 


During the past decade or so, there has been a substantial increase of 
research on the development of higher education and the professions, 
but as most of this work has been concerned with the post-1945 period! 
it has been largely ignored by social historians. This is unfortunate, 
because the antecedents of recent developments are intrinsically in- 
teresting and recent studies of the economics and sociology of higher 
education and the professions may suggest new hypotheses and ap- 
proaches of value to those primarily concerned with social and intellec- 
tual history. 

This paper is a preliminary report of an investigation of the educa- 
tional background, occupations, and social class of the early members 
of the Royal Economic Society, which has been undertaken as part of 
a broader study of the development of the economics ‘profession’ in 
the United Kingdom.* Attention has so far been concentrated on the 
period 1890—1915 because this can be regarded as a watershed dividing 
the predominantly amateur tradition of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries from World War I, when the professionalization of economics 

____ began to gather momentum. As is well known, the professional scien- 
tist, both in the natural and the social sciences, was just beginning to 
emerge in Western society towards the close of the nineteenth century,? 
and during the period under review the academic and institutional 
foundations were being laid for the rapid expansion of the number of 
trained economists which has taken place since that time. The British 
Economic Association (from 1g02, the Royal Economic Society) was 
founded in 1890; its periodical, The Economic Journal, first appeared in 
1891, together with The Economic Review, published in Oxford; and 
during the 1900’s the first full degree courses in economics and com- 
merce were inaugurated in London, Birmingham, Cambridge and 
Oxford.‘ The Association (hereinafter referred to as the R.E.S.) was, 
* A. W. Coats M.80.(ECON.) PH.D.(JOHNS HOPKINS) Professor of Economic and 
Social History, University of Nottingham 
t Mrs. S. E. Coats, Research Assistant 
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of course, neither a strictly professional nor a qualifying body, although 
after its metamorphosis a member was entitled to style himself ‘Fellow 
of the Royal Economic Society’! The only effective condition of entry 
was the payment of a nominal annual subscription and, as the size of 
its membership indicates, not all of its subscribers were ‘economists’ 
in any meaningful sense of that term. Yet, on the other hand, its ranks 
included virtually all those with serious claims to the title of economist; 
a substantial majority had a direct intellectual or practical interest in 
economic ideas and policy; and hence the early membership lists con- 
stitute both a roster of the leading economists of the day and a guide 
to the occupations most likely to recruit those who obtained under- 
graduate degrees in economics and commerce.’ 

Although the R.E.S. quickly gained recognition as the leading or- 
ganization of economists, it never pursued an active policy, and this 
may help to account for the comparative stability in the character of its 
membership (see Table 1). Its principal function was to finance and 
exercise general supervision over its journal (which was, in practice, 
controlled by the editor, with the aid of an assistant and the society’s 
secretary), and it neither exceeded the conventional bounds of scholarly 
propriety, nor even adopted the customary practice of holding open 
discussions of papers at its annual meetings. The officers evidently 
feared that the members would conduct their debates in an unseemly 
manner, and so the annual gathering merely consisted of a brief business 
meeting and the delivery of a formal address by a leading academic 
or public figure.® 

Although there were only slight changes in the occupational distribu- 
tion of the R.E.S. membership during the period 1890-1915, there was 
nevertheless a considerable turnover, for the total dropped by approxi- 
mately one third during the second half of the 1890’s and then re- 
covered to its 1891 level by the end of 1915.” The principal change 
between the terminal dates was the rise of 9 per cent in the proportion 
of university teachers (Table 1, cols. (2) and (6)); however, one must 
resist the temptation to attribute this to the increase of undergraduate 
instruction in economics, for the numbers involved in that activity 
were comparatively small, whereas the academic pursuits of the society’s 
teaching members were highly miscellaneous.* Other changes included 
a fall of 6-5 per cent in the proportion of businessman members, and a 
small rise in the number whose fathers were members of the artisan and 
labouring classes (incorporated in the miscellaneous category). The rise 
of 6 per cent in the share of civil servant members should also be noted, 
since this trend roughly paralleled the surprising growth in the propor- 
tion of administrators (not all of whom were civil servants) among the 
society’s officers and council members (from 29 to 37 per cent; cf. 
Table 6), while the proportion of academics within that group re- 
mained constant at 49 per cent. 
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These changes are, by themselves, of no great significance; but some 
broad and interesting conclusions about the educational background, 
occupations and social class of the R.E.S. members emerges when the 
data in Table 1 is compared with the results of the well-known study 
of Cambridge alumni published by Hester Jenkins and D. Caradog 
Jones.® Table 2 (cols. (3)—(1)) reveals that the R.E.S. membership 
contained a far lower proportion of the older professions (i.e. the 
church, —35 per cent; the law, —4 per cent; and medicine, —6 per 
cent) and a correspondingly higher proportion of those engaged in 
administration (+13 per cent); business, finance and banking (+33 
per cent); and teaching (+8 per cent). Somewhat less striking, though 
still significant, differences appear when we compare the fathers of 
Cambridge alumni with the fathers of R.E.S. members (i.e. Table 2, 
cols. (4) — (2)), for among the latter there was, ance again, a lower 
percentage engaged in the older professions (i.e. the church, —11 per 
cent; the law, —3°5 per cent; and medicine, —6 per cent), and a 
higher percentage in administration (+9°5 per cent) and in business 
and finance (+19°5 per cent). The percentage of fathers in the 
landed classes and in teaching differed only slightly between the two 
` groups.?° 

By the late 1930’s the occupational composition of the Cambridge 
alumni had changed in response to the needs of a modern industrial 
society and had, in consequence, become more like the R.E.S. mem- 
bership of 1891. Table 2 (cols. (7) — (1)) reveals that the proportion 
of churchmen among the Cambridge alumni had fallen sharply (—32 
per cent) since the latter half of the nineteenth century, and there had also 
been a decline (—7 per cent) in the proportion of landowners, By con- 
trast, the percentage in business and finance had risen sharply (+24 per 
cent), while there had also been some increase in the administrative 
(+4 per cent) and teaching (+4 per cent) categories. Likewise among 
Cambridge fathers there had been sharp falls in the share of churchmen 
(—24 per cent) and landowners (—17 per cent), whereas the propor- 
tions in business and finance had grown dramatically (+31 per cent). 
Jenkins and Caradog Jones interpret these changes as evidence of a 
‘new attitude’ towards education on the part of those engaged in busi- 
ness and commerce and a corresponding growth of undergraduate 
interest in the employment opportunities in these fields. 1! If this is true, 
we may infer that the members of the R.E.S. were, comparatively 
speaking, in the vanguard of this movement, as might be expected of 
those whose organizational affiliation reflected their interest in a disci- 
pline concerned with ‘the ordinary business of life’, Yet even in the 
1930’s the Cambridge occupational pattern was less ‘advanced’ than 
that of the 1915 R.E.S. members (Table 2, cols. (7) — (5)) for the 
proportion of alumni in the older professions was still higher (-+20 per 
cent; of which +12 per cent represented medicine), whereas the 
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percentages in administration (—17 per cent) and teaching (—1 per 
cent) were lower.14 

When we turn to a comparison of the educational backgrounds of the 
two groups, somewhat different impressions emerge, but the results 
must be treated with caution, for it is no easy task to classify schools 
accurately, and the low proportion of R.E.S. members with degrees 
(Table 3) is at least partly attributable to lack of information. However, 
as Jenkins and Caradog Jones consider that ‘the school is likely to be a 
more reliable index of social class than the university . . . [because of] 
the greater social mixture at Oxford and Cambridge than in the ancient 
public schools’,?* it is worth noting the remarkable similarity of the 
school backgrounds of the two groups. Among the Cambridge alumni 
82 per cent attended ‘public’ schools (Table 5, P, + P,), whereas the 
corresponding proportion among the 1891 R.E.S. members was 80:2 
per cent (Table 4, ‘Public’ + ‘Private’).14 It would therefore appear 
that the two groups were drawn from broadly similar social classes 
despite their occupational differences, and doubtless the R.E.S. mem- 
bership largely comprised persons who already accepted the changes in 
the ‘outlook towards business’ and the ‘virtual disappearance of the 
sharp social distinction that used to exist between the (older) profes- 
sions and business’ which the Cambridge University Appointments 
Board noted in the late 1930’s.15 It is no coincidence that the first 
Cambridge Appointments Association—an unofficial body—was estab- 
lished in 1899 at a time when Alfred Marshall, the acknowledged leader 
of British academic economics, was launching his campaign for an inde- 
pendent Economics Tripos, for both these activities reflected the grow- 
ing rapprochement between the universities and the business com- 
munity. Like the foundation of the R.E.S. in 1890, Marshall’s scheme 
must be seen not merely as a response to the development of economic 
science, but also as a sign of the emergence of professional self-conscious- 
ness among British economists. The new Cambridge curriculum was 
designed to meet the needs of those who proposed to ‘engage in the 
professional study of economics, and those preparing for careers in the 
higher branches of business, or in public life’, and his campaign bulletin 
included a section on ‘the national interest in the supply of trained 
economists’ which has a curiously up-to-date ring.1° 

What conclusions can be drawn about the state of the British econo- 
mics ‘profession’ at the turn of the century? The academic and organi- 
zational changes outlined above clearly reveal the existence of a degree 
of professional self-consciousness among the economists, and they con- 
stitute part of a broader trend towards professionalism in contemporary 
society; but whether or not this represents the emergence of a ‘profes- 
sion’ depends largely on the precise meaning attached to the key terms 
‘economist’ and ‘profession’.17 In the colloquial sense of these terms 
there was obviously an increase in the number of professional econo- 
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mists—persons with technical expertise and accumulated knowledge 
who supported themselves either wholly or partly by writing or giving 
advice on economic questions; but although there was a growing con- 
census of opinion about the indispensable body of knowledge required 
by an economist, and the beginnings of an attempt to prescribe the 
essential ingredients in his academic training, most of the leading econo- 
' mists were reluctant to assert their intellectual authority for fear of 
being regarded as dogmatic exponents of a doctrinal orthodoxy.** This 
fear helps to explain the comparatively indecisive policy of the R.E.S. 
and the absence of any membership (or later, Fellowship) qualifica- 
tions, and it is apparent from Table 6 that the officers and council 
members were almost as heterogeneous as the general body of sub- 
scribers. Moreover, if knowledge could not provide an effective criterion 
by which to judge a man’s claim to be regarded as an economist, 
neither could his occupation, for outside the academic world there was 
no clearly definable set of functions that an economist, and only an 
economist, could perform. Indeed even now, when a “plague of econo- 
mists’ has settled upon us, there is no clearly definable set of job charac- 
teristics shared by economists employed in business and in government, 
and neither of the separate organizations of university or business 
economists has attempted to devise or enforce any standards of profes- 
sional competence.?® 

Thus although in a general sense it is clear that the period 1890- 
1915 marked an important phase in the development of British econo- 
mics, one in which the basis was laid for the subsequent expansion in 
numbers and influence of those with academic qualifications in econo- 
mics, it would be unwise to attempt too precise an identification of the 
beginnings of the economics profession. 
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TABLE 3 Royal Economic Society members (1891) with university degrees 


167 Arts 1 Divinity & Science 
6 Arts & Divinity 35 Law 

60 Arts & Law 1 Law & Divinity 
4 Arts & Science I Law & Science 
1 Arts, Law & Divinity 5 Medicine 
1 Civil Engineering 3 Science 
1 Divinity 


, I1 Ph.D. (Pol. Econ.) 
1 Ph.D. (Chemistry) 
1 M. Inst. Civil Engineering 
2 Diploma of Public Health 
Total 287; i.e. 57% of those whose occupations are known. 
(See Table 1, col. (1).) 


TABLE 4. Educational background of Royal Economic Society members 








Schools. 1891 'IQI5 
% % 
Public I2I 4I 94 36°5 
Private 6: 
i 15 392o 93 3 3a% 
utor 13 4'4 I2 4' 
Grammar 34 II'5 50 19'5 
State (Elem. ) 10 3°5 8 3°0 
293 257 





Note: The division between ‘Public’ and ‘Private’, and between ‘Private? and 
‘Grammar’ (i.e. grant-aided or maintained) is somewhat arbitrary. A re-count of 
1891 ‘Public’ showed 113 out of 121 attended the 23 Public Schools in the Jenkins 
and Caradog Jones P, category. Some schools changed in character and status 
over time, especially with respect to the Headmasters’ Conference listing. Where 
members attended more than one school, the last, usually the highest ranked 
school, was recorded, 


TABLE 5 Educational background of Alumni Cantabridgienses 1850-99 


Pr, 52% g 7% 
P, 30% p 12% 

Source: Jenkins and Caradog Jones, op. cit., p. 102 

. Size of sample: 391 

Classification: P, = top 23 Public Schools; P, = schools other than P, in 
membership of Headmasters’ Conference according to Schoolmasters Yearbook 
1932; g = schools, other than P, and P,, grant aided or maintained, and grammar 
schools; p = private and other schools. 
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TABLE 6 Royal Economic Society officers and Council members 


ND 








(1891) (1915) 
. Occupations Members Fathers Members Fathers 

n re ee ee ae 
Administration 9 2 16 6 
Teacher 15 o 20 2 
Business 2 6 3 6 
Banker 3 3 4 6 
Church O 8 o 7 
Medicine o 2 o. 3 
Law o I o 3 
Landowner o 3 oO 2 
Miscellaneous 2 2 o o 
Unknown o 4 o 8 

3I 3I 43 43 
L aasan 
Educational background 
Schools 1894 I9I5 
Public 9 14 
Grammar 9 9 
Private : Tutor 6 17 
State 3 2 
Unknown 4° I 

31 43 





TABLE 7 Percentage occupational distributions of Royal Economic Society 
members and Alumni Cantabridgienses 





(1) (2) (3) 





Alum. cant. R.E.S. Alum. cant. in 
Occupations 1850-99 I89I R.E.S. 1891 
Administration 6 19 20 
Bank, etc 2 14 6 
Business 5 26 I0 
Church g8 3 7 
Law 14 I0 II 
Medicine 7 I I 
Teaching 12 20 36 
Landowning 7 4 6 
Miscellaneous 9 3 2 


Sources: Col. (1) as Table 2, col. (1); col. (2) as Table 2, col. (3); 
col. (3) Comparison of Venn, Alum, Cant., and R.E.S. 1891 list. 
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Notes 


1. This contention is based on the 
evidence compiled by the Society for 
Research into Higher Education. 

2. This research was initially financed 
by the Institute of Social and Economic 
Research at the University of York and 
by the University of Nottingham. It is 
continuing with the aid of a grant from 
the Houblon—Norman Fund of the Bank 
of England. We wish to thank the many 
local librarians who responded to en- 
quiries, and also Paul Wiles, Rita 
McWilliams and Margaret Simmons, 
who helped to compile the data. 

3. For example, Bernard Barber, 
Science and the Social Order, Glencoe, IIl., 
Free Press, 1952, p. 69. 

4. Among writers who have stressed 
the importance of the educational 
machinery for training professional 
scientists, see D. S. L. Cardwell, The 
-Organization of Science in England, London, 
1957, ch. 8; and Thomas S. Kuhn, The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago, 
1962, p. 5, where he comments on ‘the 
educational initiation that prepares and 
licences the student for professional 
practice’. 

5. For a study of recent developments 
prepared under the auspices of the 
Business Economists Group, see K. W. J. 
Alexander, A. G. Kemp, and T. M. 
Rybcznski (eds.), Ths Economist in Business, 
Oxford, 1967, ch. I. 

6. For background information, see 
my articles, “The Origins and early 
development of the Royal Economic 
Society’, Econ. J., vol. 78 (June 1968), 
349-71; and ‘Sociological Aspects of 
British Economic Thought (c. 1880 to 
1930)’, J. Polit. Econ., vol. 75 (October 
1967), 706-29. 

7. Membership rose from 710 in 
December, 1891, to 750 in 1893-4; fell 
to around the 500 mark in the late 1890's, 
and recovered to 747 by the end of 1915. 
| 8. Table 3 provides some indication 
-of the varied academic backgrounds of 
the early members of the R.E.S. At the 
turn of the century relatively few of those 
who taught political economy in the 
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universities could be regarded as trained 
economists. 

g. “Social Class of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Alumni of the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies’, Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 1 (June 1950), 
93-116. The sources of data for the two 
studies were not identical. In addition to 
the sources used by Jenkins and Caradog 
Jones, the present study utilized Alumni 
Oxonienses other, university and school 
calendars, and information supplied by 
many local librarians. 

10. It is noteworthy that the Cam- 
bridge alumni who belonged to the 
R.E.S. in 1891 were not typical of either 
group. Table 7 shows that only 20% of 
all R.E.S. members were teachers where 
as 36% of those who had attended Cam- 
bridge were in this category; and there 
were significant differences between the 
corresponding figures for businessmen 
(26% as against 10%), bankers (14% as 
against 6%), and the older professions 
(14% as against 19%). However, the 
percentages in administration, law and 
land were roughly the same in both 
cases. By comparison with all Cambridge 
alumni, a far lower proportion of those 
who joined the R.E.S. were churchmen 
(7% as against 38%), and a far higher 
proportion were administrators (20% as 
against 6%) or teachers (36% as against 
12%). 

11. Jenkins and Caradog Jones, op. 
cit., pp. 100-1. It should be noted that 
the figures in Table 2, cols. (7) and (8), 
were derived not from Alumni Canta- 
bridgienses, but from data collected by the 
Cambridge University Appointments 
Board published in University Education 
and Business, Cambridge, 1945. Hence 
they are not exactly comparable with 
the earlier figures. 

12, Somewhat surprisingly, a com- 
parison of fathers (Table 2, cols. 
(8) — (6)) reveals a lower percentage of 
Cambridge parents in the older pro- 
fessions (—7:5%) and the landed class 
(—10%) but a higher proportion in 
business and finance (+9%) and in 
teaching (+3'5%). 
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13. Jenkins and Caradog Jones, op. 
cit., p. 108. 

14. Ifthe ‘Tutor’ category is included, 
the R.E.S. percentage rises to 85%. A 
more detailed enumeration reveals that 
39% of R.E.S. members attended the 
‘top’ public schools, as against 52% of 
the Cambridge alumni. 

15. Jenkins and Caradog Jones, pp. 
100-1. The Cambridge Board added: 
‘This change appears to reflect itself in 
the undergraduate’s choice of occupation. 
The large proportion of university men 
going into business also reflects a change 
of attitude on the part of business firms, 
who are increasingly willing to recruit 
from the universities instead of direct 
from school.’ 

16. Cf. Marshall, The New Cambridge 
Curriculum tn Economics, London, 1903. 
For a general account of the changing 
university response to the business com- 
munity, see Sheldon Rothblatt, The 
Revolution of the Dons: Cambridge and 
Socisty in Victorian England, London, 1968, 
pp. 248-77. W. J. Reader, Professional 
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Men, The Rise of the Professional Classes in 
Ninatesnth Century England, London, 1966, 
is the most recent background study. 

17. For a useful review of the general 
problems of definition, see Geoffrey 
Millerson, Ths Qualifying Associations, A 
Study in Professionalization, London, 1964, 
ch. I; also George J. Stigler, Essays in 
the History of Economics, Chicago, 1965, 
ch. 3, ‘Statistical Studies in the History 
of Economic Thought’. 

18. See the references cited above in 
footnote 6; also A. W. Coats, “The Role 
of Authority in the Development of 
British Economics’, 7. Law and Economics, 
vol. 7 (October 1964), 85-106. 

19. The two organizations referred to 
are The Association of University 
Teachers of Economics, and ‘The 
Business Economics Group. For the cur- 
rent situation, see Alexander, Kemp and 
Rybcanski, op. cit., chs. 1 and 14. The 
expression ‘a plague of economists’ is 
taken from M. M. Postan’s article of that 
title in Encounter (January 1968), pp. 42- 
47- 


Ph.D. AND M.A. IN DEMOGRAPHY 


The Faculty of Economic, Social and Political Sciences of the University 
of Louvain (Belgium) has just created a doctorate programme in demo- 
graphy, open to bearers of a M.A. degree in demography. This decision 
follows the recent creation of a M.A. degree at the University of Louvain, 
open to the bearers of a final university degree. Complementary informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing to the ‘Secrétariat de la Faculté’ of the 
Faculty of Economic, Social and Political Sciences, 2 Dekenstraat, Louvain, 


Belgium. 
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Dualism in secondary technical education 


The impact of the present-day secondary technical schools on English 
education has always been somewhat problematic. However, it would 
appear that they have not lived up to the expectations raised by the 
original supporters of tripartism. It had been hoped that technical 
schools would synthesize the intellectual orientation of grammar 
schools with the practical orientation of modern schools, and the 
technical school was seen as the means whereby social difference could 
be eliminated by the integration of different types of education. ‘This 
attitude and hope was expressed by Venables: 


Modern society desperately needs an integrating philosophy in 
which work is charged with social purpose, and though it is im- 
possible that the microcosm of the school should reform the whole 
of society, yet it is imperative that the attempt be made within the 
school to inculcate the attitude of mind upon which such a philo- 
sophy can be established. To this end, work, and training for work, 
must be given an enhanced social significance, and general and 
vocational education fused into a purposeful whole.* 


_ A quarter of a century has passed since tripartism was established 

yet one of the problems of studying technical schools is that there is 
very little known of their academic performance, and of social recruit- 
ment to, and occupational placement from, them. 

The neglect of the study of secondary technical schools is also, how- 
ever, a reflection of the failure of these schools to become firmly 
established as a distinct type, providing a nation-wide alternative to 
other forms of education. In 1959 (the year in which the boys who 
were studied in this investigation started their secondary education) 
there were only 267 technical schools in England and Wales, as com- 
pared to 1,252 grammar and 5,493 modern schools. Only 4 per cent 
(about 63,000) of the boys in the public education system went to 
technical schools as against 22 per cent in grammar and 65 per cent 
in modern schools. ‘The insignificance of technical education is high- 
lighted by the fact that more than twice as many boys were attending 
schools categorized as ‘other’ (e.g. bilateral, multilateral, comprehen- 
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sive) than were attending technical schools (g per cent as against 4 
per cent). 

However, the lack of information is not alleviated by the fact that, 
in spite of government recognition, many important government 
reports on the educational system do not make separate analyses of 
technical schools. These schools are either ignored or else, more 
commonly, they are subsumed under the general heading of ‘gram- 
mar schools’, thus effectively denying the existence of tripartism. 
This was the case, for example, in many key statistical findings in 
the Crowther Report which otherwise would have'yielded invaluable 
information.® 

Another example is the Early Leaving Report which carried out a 
detailed survey of the reasons for early leaving from secondary 
schools. In this case the assumption that technical schools are a type 
of grammar school goes as far as the belief that statistics drawn from 
grammar schools can be used to illustrate the functioning of technical 
schools. Moreover, the use of such an assumption is explicitly 
admitted.‘ This disregard for the principles of the 1944 Education 
Act is a major reason for the general ignorance of the way in which 
tripartism functions. 

It was the lack of information that largely defined the limits of the 
survey described below. The study was based on a sample of technical 
school boys in one Local Education Authority in which there were 
two technical schools, entry to one being at the age of eleven and to 
the other at the age of thirteen. Due to the relatively small size of the 
yearly intake (approximately 230) it was possible to take as a sample 
an entire year of entrants to the Authority’s technical schools. ‘The 
boys in the year chosen were approximately twenty years old at the 
time of interview and so had all left school, and in many cases had 
been working for some time. The main purpose of the investigation 
was to obtain basic information on the social backgrounds and 
occupational placement of boys in technical schools, the educational 
opportunities available to them and on the ways in which technical 
education was perceived by the boys themselves. 

For the purpose of this discussion the school recruiting at thirteen- 
plus will be called Crafton and the school recruiting at eleven-plus 
will be called Gramner. The response rate to the interviews for both 
schools was almost the same (73 per cent from Crafton and 74 per 
cent from Gramner) and as a result, 109 boys from Crafton and 42 
from Gramner were interviewed." 

The difference in the age of recruitment between Grammer and 
Crafton was found to have a profound effect, as might be expected, 
on the type of course offered. At Gramner the concentration was on 
the General Certificate, as is possible when a five-year basic course is 
offered. At Crafton, however (where entry was only at thirteen-plus) 
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the main course taken was a three-year Diploma course suited to dove- 
tail with part-time further education courses, and the General Certi- 
ficate was only taken by the more academically minded Diploma 
course pupils. Only about one in ten boys gained passes at the 
Advanced level at school, and this was largely because there was a 
great disincentive to stay on to take the Advanced level because of 
the two ‘lost’ years of intensive study for the General Certificate 
between eleven and thirteen while at modern schools that must be 
made up. 

Most of those who did gain Advanced level passes were nineteen 
or twenty years old by the time they left school. 

The full breakdown is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 External examinations passed by respondents of both schools 


Examinations passed 
School None Diploma Ordinary level Advanced level Total Total 


7 % 7o To Jo no 
Crafton 17 54 17 12 100 109 
Gramner 3 not 64 33 100 42 
offered 
N=151 


The difference in academic performance is, as might be expected, 
reflected in the type of occupations for which the schools prepare ' 
pupils, even though in terms of their fathers’ occupations the 
difference in the age of entry to the schools appears to have little 
effect, since in both schools the proportion of manual working fathers 
was found to be the same (64 per cent). In terms of the placement of 
boys in occupations, however, clear differences emerge as Table 2 


shows. 


TABLE 2 Occupations entered by boys according to school 


Boys’ occupations* 


School Non-manual Manual Total Total 
% % % no. 

Crafton 55 45 100 109 

Gramner 89 11 100 42 


y7=9°9 P> 0-01 N=151 
* Registrar General’s classification 
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It can be seen that whereas nearly nine-tenths of the boys from 
Gramner entered non-manual occupations only about half the boys 
from Crafton did so. Although there were no significant differences 
in the utilization of youth employment services between the schools, 
the large proportion of boys entering non-manual occupations from 
Gramner is not unexpected if two related facts are borne in mind. 
Firstly, the courses at Gramner approximate closely to those taught 
in grammar schools in the concentration on the General Certificate. 
Secondly, as is well known, in grammar schools boys who enter non- 
manual occupations and/or whose fathers are non-manual workers 
are over-represented compared with the population as a whole.* In so 
far as Gramner’s courses are similar to those in grammar schools the 
kinds of occupations it prepares pupils for will be similar as well. 

Gramner does, however, differ from many grammar schools, in 
that it has an unusually high proportion of non-manual working boys 
with manual working fathers (55 per cent of the respondents). ‘’his 
can be explained by the fact that technical schools tend to attract 
the sons of skilled workers more than any other group;’ a situation 
conducive to the existence of high rates of occupational mobility 
since it combines recruitment from manual backgrounds with train- 
ing for non-manual occupations. 

Crafton, on the other hand, shows a much more stable pattern with 
approximately one-third of the boys remaining in manual occupa- 
tions, one-third remaining in non-manual occupations, and one-third 
gaining mobility from manual to non-manual occupations. Out of 
109 boys only nine entered a manual occupation from a non-manual 
background. Thus Crafton has neither the preponderance of inter- 
generationally immobile manual workers associated with modern 
schools nor the preponderance of intergenerationally immobile non- 
manual workers associated with grammar schools. Instead it has both 
groups represented in substantial minorities. The duality of the 
thirteen-plus technical school is of central importance in understand- 
ing the functioning of technical education and, as will be seen, has 
important implications for the relevance of the specifically ‘technical’ 
content of technical education. 

Turning to part-time further education the outstanding fact to 
emerge is that well over half the boys from both schools took part- 
time further education courses of one sort or another. ‘This illustrates 
clearly the closeness of the relationship between secondary technical 
education and part-time further education, explainable by the fact 
that both function as specialized extensions of the industrial appren- 
tice system. The early forerunners of the present-day technical schools 
were organized on the basis of a two- or three-year course starting at 
thirteen years of age, and because there was little or no mass secon- 
dary education at the time, these schools were taking over the func- 
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tions of part-time further education in the traditions of technical 
instruction, which, according to Cotgrove, performed the function of 
extending elementary education for those who otherwise would have 
terminated their education.® 

This state of affairs can be applied as aptly to much of secondary 
technical education today since despite the ideal of genuine tri- 
partism, many technical schools are still organized on the basis of 
selection at the age of thirteen, as a hangover from the days when 
there was little or no secondary education. 

The only difference between then and now is that instead of boys 
entering technical schools as an alternative to work they are trans- 
ferred from other secondary schools (usually from secondary modern 
schools). In such conditions these schools can offer a basic course last- 
ing for only three years (from the age of thirteen to sixteen), and in 
doing so they are not truly comparable with modern and grammar 
schools which offer basic courses lasting for four or five years. In 
modern circumstances a three-year course can only function as a type 
of post-primary education leading to its continuation in evening 
classes and other part-time facilities. In the case of Crafton thirteen- 
plus selection has meant that a special course has been set up with 
the aim of providing exemption from the City and Guilds Craft Pre- 
liminary Examination and in fact only 29 boys in the survey failed 
either to enter or successfully complete any further education courses. 
Most of these took skilled manual jobs anyway and by the nature of 
their work some are likely to take courses later. It would appear, then, 
that the shortened ‘secondary’ course facilitates the transition from 
primary education to part-time further education. 

The further education courses taken were mainly of two kinds: 
those leading to professional status such as Professional Association 
Examinations and the National Certificate and those leading to 
qualifications in skilled trades such as City and Guilds Craft courses. 
If we relate fathers’ occupations to the further education course taken 
by the boys it can be seen that those with non-manual working fathers 
tend to take the higher further education courses and those with 
manual working fathers tend to take the lower further education 
courses (or none at all), as can be seen from Table 3. 

Thus further education can be seen to perform two distinct func- 
tions for two different groups of technical school pupils. 

One group, the sons of non-manual workers, appear to be utilizing 
technical education as a means of achieving professional status. The 
other group, the sons of manual workers, appear to be utilizing tech- 
nical education as a means of achieving skilled manual status. The 
only similarity between the two groups is that for all boys the tech- 
nical school functions as a springboard to further education courses 
of one sort or the other. The fact that the technical school appears 
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to perform two distinct and separate functions for two different 
social groups in a major characteristic noted in the present survey, 
and its effects can be detected in many aspects of the boys’ atti- 
tudes and behaviour. Some of these effects will be examined in the 
following discussion of the boys’ attitudes in relation to technical 
education. | 

The functions which the boys saw secondary technical education 
performing for them can be deduced by considering in turn three 
related aspects of their orientations. ‘These are, in chronological 
order, their initial reasons for taking the thirteen-plus examination 
(in the case of Crafton only), their attitudes to the technical school 


TABLE 3 Fathers’ occupations related to boys’ further education—Crafton 


N.B. Gramner could not be analysed in this way due to the small numbers 
involved. 


Further education taken by boys 


Courses leading to 
Courses leading skilled manual status 


Fathers, to professional (including no further 

occupations status education taken) Total Total 
wis yA % no. 

Non-manual 68 32 100 41 

Manual 26 74 100 68 


4 7=18-3 P>0-01 N=109 


in comparison with other types of secondary schools and the use of 
their technical training in their jobs on leaving school. 

The reasons for taking the thirteen-plus examination are the least 
- reliable of these subjective attitudinal findings since they are most 
liable to be influenced by retroduction. However, the outstanding 
fact to emerge was that of the 109 boys who sat the thirteen-plus 
examination only nine said they had wanted to go to the technical 
school because of the additional advantages this conferred in the 
way of gaining specifically technical skills. This is surprisingly few 
considering that it is apparently for this purpose that technical schools 
exist. Moreover, these boys were all either the sons of skilled manual 
workers, or were themselves in skilled manual occupations, or both. 
In fact the reason given by three-quarters of the boys was the more 
general one of ‘self improvement’ or ‘getting on’. The thirteen-plus 
examination was seen as offering a ‘second chance’ for personal 
furtherance to those who failed the eleven-plus and in so far as this 
is so it can be argued that the secondary technical school was seen as 
a grammar school substitute. 
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Turning to the boys’ attitudes to technical education in com- 
parison with modern and grammar school education a similar con- 
clusion may be drawn. While in both schools there was general agree- 
ment that the technical school was preferred to modern schools (many 
of these boys had, after all, spent two years in modern schools and 
left them in order to enter technical schools) the attitude to technical 
education as compared with grammar school education was less posi- 
tive. In Crafton the general complaint was that there was not enough 
concentration on teaching the General Certificate and that the ‘lost’ 
two years between the ages of eleven and thirteen were difficult to 
make up. In Gramner the main complaint was that there was too 
much concentration on technical and engineering subjects and not 
enough on the arts, especially languages. ‘The lack of a foreign lan- 
guage was keenly felt by many boys who had wanted to go to univer- 
sity but now could not because they had neither opted, nor been 
encouraged, to take a foreign language to the Ordinary level. In 
general the complaint underlying all the dissatisfactions was that the 
technical school is not a grammar school, and that it should be. It is 
clear that many of these boys were trying to make the best of technical 
education as a grammar school substitute; the end product being the 
same—entrance to a university and/or the chance to pursue a career 
based on arts subjects. 

That technical education does not lead to a specifically ‘technical’ 
status is in fact borne out by the results of the survey aimed at dis- 
covering the use of technical education in work. 

Seventy-one per cent of the boys from Crafton maintained that 
their technical education gave them no special status in their firms, 
and an even higher percentage (84 per cent) from Gramner said the 
same. They stressed that they were of equal status to either ex- 
grammar or ex-modern school pupils (depending upon the level at 
which they entered work). 

However, this result is even more clear-cut than these figures sug- 
gest because of the 29 per cent of Crafton boys who claimed that 
technical education was of intrinsic advantage, two thirds said that it 
was only an initial advantage to have some fore-knowledge of prac- 
tical work (such as working a lathe) and that once those from the 
other schools had settled in they soon caught up. Thus, go per cent 
of all the ex-technical school boys interviewed maintained that their 
specifically technical training was of no long-term occupational 
relevance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The functions performed by secondary technical education appear 
to be very different from those foreseen for it by its original enthus- 
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iasts. Even in the few local education authorities where technical 
schools exist it would appear that they are incapable of offering a real 
alternative to other kinds of schools either educationally or in pre- 
paration for an occupation. Instead the technical school appears to 
perform two distinct, and to a large extent separate, functions. On 
the one hand it prepares the sons of manual workers for entrance 
into skilled trades by providing a course in technical subjects which 
leads logically into technical part-time further education. On the 
other hand it prepares the sons of non-manual workers (together with 
some of the sons of manual workers) for careers in non-manual 
occupations. This it does by tailoring its courses to dovetail with part- 
time further education courses of a high level and, especially for 
boys who failed the eleven-plus examination, this forms a suitable 
alternative to grammar school education. 

The implications of this for educational policy are important. Tri- 
partism assumes that a third type of education is required to match 
the demands of an occupational structure in which the dichotomy 
between manual and white-collar workers is disappearing, without 
first demonstrating that such changes have in fact occurred. As far as 
the results of this investigation can be used as a guide it can be seen 
that the division between manual and non-manual occupations is 
still highly relevant. Indeed, it can be argued that the realities of the 
occupational structure have meant that secondary technical educa- 
tion has been adapted to it, resulting in the dualism in the technical 
schools described above. That tripartism was already being aban- 
doned on a national scale after a bare twenty years of existence is 
witness enough to its lack of success. It would be as well to try to 
learn from the mistakes of this large and costly experiment aimed at 
alleviating some of the consequences of educational selection. 
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Christopher G. A. Bryant* 


In defence of sociology: a reply to some 
contemporary philosophical criticisms 


Defending sociology’s right to exist is as old as sociology itself. So it is 
hardly surprising that it is possible to cite the work of classical figures in 
its development when rejecting the stringent criticisms of three con- 
temporary British philosophers. Their criticisms are modern variants of 
the old case against social sctence. 

The three philosophers are Peter Winch, A. R. Louch, and Alasdair 
MacIntyre, or, to be precise, the MacIntyre of ‘A Mistake about 
Causality in Social Science’.1 Taken together they present three argu- 
ments which would, if acceptable, invalidate the very basis of sociology. 
The first contends that sociologists fail to recognize quite how social | 
reality differs from nature. The second, in its extreme form, states that 
the concept ‘cause’ is only applicable to the natural world, so that | 
causal accounts of social phenomena are, by definition, the product of 
conceptual confusion. The third holds that cross-cultural analysis is 
impossible. The philosopher’s most profound mistake is to equate all 
sociology with accounting for human action qua action, i.e. explaining 
why actors act as they do. Correspondingly their most serious omission is 
their failure to consider what is meant by ‘social structure’. I shall try 
and indicate what each finds unacceptable about sociology and the 
extent to which his objections are unfounded. As he offers all three 
arguments I shall begin with Winch and compare Louch and Mac- 
Intyre where appropriate. I shall also suggest an alternative definition 
of the discipline which is at once rooted in ‘classical’ thinking and made 
possible by subsequent ideas. 

Winch’s main charge in The Idea of a Social Science is that ‘the central 
problem of sociology, that of giving an account of the nature of social 
phenomena in general, itself belongs to philosophy’ (p. 43). No doubt 
Winch considers only those trained in philosophy fit to give such an 
account, but I shall not press this. If all Winch means is that theorizing 
and ‘metatheorizing’ are really philosophy, and that our only error 
comprises misnaming some of what we do, I should not bevery bothered. 
In fact though he is rejecting what we do. 

* Christopher G. A. Bryant B.A. (SOCIAL SCIENCE) M.A. Lecturer in Sociology, 
University of Southampton 
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Winch writes that “The concepts we have settle for us the form of the 
experience we have of the world... The world is for us what is pre- 
sented through those concepts. ‘That is not to say that our concepts may 
not change; but when they do, that means that our concept of the world 
has changed too.’ (p. 15.) By simultaneously italicizing ‘is’ and inserting 
‘for us’ Winch only succeeds in begging the question. I should argue for 
a single ultimately inscrutable world variously conceived by men. (That 
the world is ultimately unknowable can be established a priori. That it 
is “one world’ cannot; it is just a necessary axiom.) This seems to be 
Winch’s position too. He informs us, for example, that though the word 
‘thunder’ is ‘theory-impregnated’ (to use Ryle’s term) it refers to some- 
thing which exists independently of any conception we might have of it. 
The natural world is external to us. 

The world then exists apart from men’s conceptions of it. What about 
society? Winch’s position is that as ‘social relations between men exist 
only in and through their ideas, then, since the relations between ideas 
are internal relations, social relations must be a species of internal re- 
lation too’ (p. 123). So according to Winch the scientist studies pheno- 
mena which exist independently of any conception men might have of 
them, although the processes of scientific study and the concepts used 
both follow man-made rules. The social scientist’s situation is different. 
He studies phenomena which do not exist independently of the con- 
ceptions men have of them, however much he pretends otherwise. His 
processes of study certainly follow man-made rules, but there is a 
dilemma over the concepts employed. Sociologists consistently invent 
their own but they ought really to use those embedded in the language 
of the people whose society they are examining, in recognition of the 
fact that both the processes of study and what is studied follow man-made 
rules. In support of his claims Winch invokes Weber’s dictum that 
sociology is concerned with human behaviour ‘if and insofar as the 
agent or agents associate a subjective sense (Sinn) with it’ without 
appreciating that types of action, and the structure of action and inter- 
action also pose problems for the sociologist—and problems of a differ- 
ent kind. Winch considers that the sociologist must himself understand 
the meaning of the phenomena he studies. Understanding the meaning? 
of phenomena requires being able to follow the rules which govern it. 
Undergirded by his reading of Wittgenstein Winch argues that to follow 
a rulc? is to act in a way which commits one to other acts. Not to com- 
plete those acts is to violate the rule. It is a test of our understanding 
of a rule that we should be able to see what constitutes a violation 
of-it. Having erred in assuming that sociology is only concerned with 
explaining action, it is easy for Winch to persuade himself that as tradi- 
tional scientific method cannot furnish us with the required under- 
standing, and as philosophical analysis can, then sociology is a kind of 
philosophy. l : 
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Winch’s use of the term ‘rule’ is misleading. MacIntyre (1967) quoted 
Malinowski as saying that the sociologist who relies on the native in- 
formant “obtains at best that lifeless body of laws, regulations, morals 
and conventions which ought to be obeyed, but in reality are often only 
avoided’ (p. 96). But Winch is no more referring to social norms as such 
when he uses the term ‘rule’ than he is to scientific laws. His ‘rules’ 
refer to principles which describe how one act meaningfully follows 
from another. Violation of a rule relates not so much to infraction of a 
social norm as to action which does meaningfully follow from its 
antecedents. These rules, Winch claims, are akin to the rules of language. 

Winch believes ‘cause’ to be an acceptable concept in natural science 
because the relations which obtain between natural phenomena are 
external. The phenomena a sociologist investigates, however, are related 
internally and conceptually. Examination of these links involves ex- 
amining rules, society’s own rules. Explanation can only be in terms of a 
society’s self description, and the uniqueness of each self-description 
precludes comparative analysis, for that would require either transcend- 
ing self-descriptions or describing one society in terms derived from 
another. Both are inadmissable.‘ 

A. R. Louch, in Explanation and Human Action, introduces the term 
‘convention’. It 1s wider than ‘rule’ and embraces other concepts like 
‘status’ and ‘role’. Louch says of many actions, ‘We should not be able 
to deduce (them) from concepts or look them up in rule books, but we 
do infer that they are conventional once we see evidence of their per- 
sistent practice by a special group or class or nation’ (p. 179). Action is 
governed by conventions rather than rules and must be examined in its 
special context. Louch criticizes Winch on two counts. Winch pays no 
attention to the manner in which conventions are deciphered, ‘a difh- 
cult business’ because ‘for every convention in the hand, there are two 
in the bush’ (p. 164). He also gives the impression that the social scien- 
tist can only deal with intra-cultural or intra-conventional actions. In 
following this up Louch suddenly becomes sociological in spite of himself. 
‘What of the drift and variability in the conventions themselves?’ “Why 
do some cultures prescribe some kinds of conduct to fathers, and other 
cultures assign quite different roles?’ Again Louch chides Winch for not 
seeing that sociology is concerned not just with the conduct of war but 
also in the occasion for it. Ignoring these moments of truth Louch per- 
sists with the assumption that sociology is about explaining human 
action gua action. 

Anthropology, Louch suggests, is devoted to giving accounts of the 
practices of ‘alien and often exotic’ peoples by means of identifying the 
conventions which govern the performance of those practices. Sociology 
is devoted to giving accounts of familiar people like ourselves. But then 
sociological explanations ‘are offered with respect to practices already 
understood and engaged in, and so these accounts seem unnecessary and 
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pretentious’ (p. 160). To make matters worse sociologists, like other 
social scientists, insist on conducting their work according to the ‘hypo- 
thetico-deductive model for explanation’, i.e. they try and construct 
laws or general theories which will account for particular occurrences in 
the illusory belief that they are thus emulating their illustrious pre- 
decessors in mechanics. Illusory because they have no hope of success, 
and anyway mechanics is not really like that. Instead they should 
recognize that the study of conventions makes social science normative, 
or to use Louch’s inflated term ‘moral’, a conclusion which, at the very 
least, obscures Weber’s distinction between value-judgment and value- 
reference.® Sociology, as a moral science, must concentrate on studying 
human actions in their social context. Explaining actions can only mean 
exposing the beliefs which provide grounds for them. This is the only 
sense in which sociology discusses the causes of human action. “The 
explanation of an action’, we are told, ‘is an inquiry which cannot 
benefit from the strategies which one would enlist in order to establish 

the probability of a causal hypothesis.’ (p. 175.) 

’ Mauch of what Louch says about social life is important even when 
deceptively simple. He argues, for instance, that whereas occurrences 
in the natural order have inevitable consequences, social conditions 
only provide grounds for or ‘entitle’ action. He also disputes the view 
that the magic of numbers or anything else can make economics more 
like natural science. Thus ‘Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations is not like 
Newton’s Principia, a statement of laws of nature, in this case of supply 
and demand. It is a series of reflections designed to bring into focus a 
new way of carrying on economic practices...’ (p. 237.) Nevertheless 
Louch like Winch, is basically hostile to sociology. 

MacIntyre has also contributed valuable points, often as a conse- 
quence of taking issue with Winch, and sometimes in rebutting himself. 
One of his arguments, however, is clearly related to a position taken up 
by Winch and Louch. Ostensibly about causal analysis, it inevitably 
contains implications for cross-cultural comparison. In ʻA Mistake 
about Causality in Social Science’ MacIntyre challenges ‘the view that 
beliefs and actions are distinct and separately identifiable social pheno- 
mena . .. [and] . . . the view that causal connection consists in constant 
conjunction’ (p. 49). With regard to actions MacIntyre argues plausibly 
that ‘for an action to be such it must fall under some description which 
is socially recognizable as the description of an action’ (p. 58).° And ‘my, 
actions [must fall] under a description available to me’. Less persua- 
sively he adds, ‘I have already conceded that others may recognize what 
I am doing, fit an apter description than I can. It remains true that the 
agent’s honest avowals have final authority. What he cannot avow as 
his purpose under any conditions could not be his purpose.’ (p. 59.) 
(What, after all, does ‘under any conditions’ mean?) MacIntyre points 
out that ‘If beliefs and actions stand in a causal relationship (as that is 
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understood by Hume) then it is purely contingent which beliefs are 
related to which actions. It we are looking for the cause of some action 
in the realm of beliefs, we can have no a priori expectations about where 
to look. Any belief might be the cause of any action.’ (p. 50; my italics.) 
That, it is argued, is nonsense. ‘The Humean view of causality ‘is also 
inapplicable to the relation between an agent’s earlier and later actions’. 
We look to earlier actions in explaining later ones noting that the back- 
ground to the explanation ‘is formed by the customarily recognized 
rules of a particular social order’ (p. 51). Furthermore ‘to look for the 
antecedents of an action is not to search for an invariant causal con- 
nection, but to look for available alternatives and to ask why the agent 
actualised one rather than another’ (p. 61). I accept that the relation- 
ship between belief and action is conceptual and not contingent, but I 
shall argue that contrary to the impression given by MacIntyre among 
others, beliefs are not the only antecedents of action to engage the 
sociologist’s attention. 

Without suggesting that they each subscribe to all of them, it is none- 
theless possible to summarize the views of Winch, Louch and MacIntyre 
by referring to Brodbeck’s statement of a position which she herself 
criticizes, viz. ‘A matter of conceptual analysis, our understanding and 
knowledge of man is therefore a priori and necessary rather than, as with 
the natural sciences, a posteriori and contingent. The empirical science of 
man as envisaged by the objectivist is thus in principle, that is conceptu- 
ally or logically, impossible.’? 

It is now time to counter these philosophical criticisms. First of all it is 
necessary to realize that the realities studied by sociologists are not all of 
a kind as supposed by Winch and taken for granted by Louch. There 
seem to me to be three categories of them. 


Category I 


Sociologists study phenomena which exist independently of the con- 
ceptions men have of them, e.g. age structure. Two objections to this do 
not seem to count for much. The argument no men, no society, no 
sociology is irrelevant. The question is not whether we can say that some 
social phenomena exist independently of men (which is absurd) but 
independently of any conception men might have of them. The other 
argument posits that ‘age-structure’ is not a feature of the (social) world 
external to consciousness but a scholarly invention imposed on it. But 
then so are all concepts.® 


Category TI 


Sociologists examine many phenomena which exist independently of the 

will of any individual, though not independently of all or any conception 

men have of them.® Class is one case in point, language another. Durk- 

heim called them ‘social facts’ though he complicated the matter by 
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distinguishing two types. The first consists of what we might call institu- 
tionalized structures and processes, and of what the anthropologist calls 
culture. The second consists of ‘social currents’ which refer to states of 
consciousness whose ‘substratum’ is a social aggregate but not an insti- 
tution. Durkheim’s illustration in the Rules is the emotion of a crowd. 
As Giddens has indicated, in Suicide, Durkheim manipulated these terms 
to produce a highly effective explanation of suicide rates.1° He postu- 
lated a suicidogenic current induced by a certain structure of social 
relations. ‘Those with a proclivity towards suicide cannot resist it and 
take their own life. By (wrongly) randomizing individual proclivity 
towards suicide he eliminated it as a variable in the explanation of the 
dimensions of the suicide rate for different social groups. It is interesting 
that according to Durkheim the aetiology of individual suicide is not a 
sociological problem, but then what Durkheim takes sociology to be 
about, and what the philosophers associate with it, are two different 
things. 

MacIntyre (1967) appears unaware of this. He realized that ‘Durk- 
heim arbitrarily equates the concept of suicide with that of doing any- 
thing that the agent’ knows will bring about his own death . . . Thus he 
ignores the distinctions between doing X intending that Y shall result 
and doing X knowing Y shall result’, but he draws the wrong con- 
clusion, viz. ‘Durkheim is forced by his initial semantic decision to the 
conclusion that the agent’s reasons are in cases of what agents in the 
society which he studies would have called suicide (which are included 
as a sub-class of what he calls suicide) never causally effective’ (p. 107). 
However apposite his comment on the definition of suicide, MacIntyre 
has misconstrued the problem Durkheim set himself. That problem 
concerns the dimensions of suicide rates. Durkheim knew full well thatit 
is absurd to dismiss what is known of an agent’s reasons for committing 
suicide in the explanation of the act. 

It is important to realize that though social facts are realities which 
do not exist independently of any human conception of them, not all 
their characteristics are necessarily contained in these conceptions. Nor 
need the actors whose regularized action constitutes the social fact be 
aware ofits relation to other aspects of social structure, as is the case with 
many functional relations. 


Category IIT 


Thirdly sociologists study social acts, i.e. behaviour meaningful to the 
actors concerned and considered from their view-point. It is assumed 
when studying action that actors exercise choice, if only the choice be- 
tween acting and doing nothing, or at least that it is possible to exercise 
choice. Categories II and III are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
Social facts comprise social acts, or expectations of them, but the 
reverse need not be true. When it is true we are dealing, in Gurvitch’s 
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terminology, with ‘conduct’ not ‘action’. This distinction gives today’s 
sociologie active its particular significance." 


Parsons recognized that social facts must predominate in any social 
order, though he expressed this somewhat differently. He reworked 
Weber’s analysis of social action into an analysis of social interaction. 
He realized that this brings us up against the problem of ‘double- 
contingency’, and how this is solved by the provision of shared values 
and norms through the interpenetration of the cultural and social 
systems in action itself. 

Weber interposed analysis of types of acts of different degrees of 
abstraction between analysis of historical acts and analysis of stabilized 
structures like feudal society. Even so we must still be clear, as Weber 
was, that whenever we ask an action question, ‘why do X people act in 
Y way in Z situations?’, we require an action answer. When we in- 
vestigate stable social relations, however, or social relations in as much 
as they are stable, there is often no need to go through the action scheme. 
We can take it for granted, in which case ‘social fact’ includes the idea 
of structured ‘social acts’, When we do not find stable relations, or 
where we seek to change the existing structure of relations, we are 
obliged to reconsider it. 

We can now see how separation of the realities sociologists study into 
three categories affects the attack on causal analysis, Let us accept that 
cause is a suitable concept for natural science because the rela- 
tions between phenomena so described are external ones.?* Niceties 
apart, the philosophers agree that relations between social phenomena 
are different, whether described as internal, conceptual, logical or what- 
ever. There can be no dispute about natural science so long as we 
maintain our belief that the natural world is inanimate. ‘The attack on 
causal analysis in social science, however, best fits the analysis of social 
acts, though not wholly without difficulties, It is far less relevant to the 
other twocategories. Winch and Louchin particular have erred in assum- 
ing that one aspect of sociology is co-extensive with all sociology. Even 
MacIntyre has shrunk from the full implications of his retraction (1967). 

First let us consider cause and action. We can say that an actor has 
reasons or grounds for what he doés, and that the relation between an 
actor’s reasons or grounds and his action 1s ‘internal and conceptual’. 
This does not eliminate causal analysis from the analysis of action. 
Interpenetration of culture is such that we may not be able to state an 
actor’s reasons for a single act, but, equally, we may be able to assess the 
probability that an actor has X reason for doing Y. Winch rejects these 
operations of Weber’s because they ignore the conceptual relation which 
makes X a reason for doing Y... but that is not what they are for. In 
addition we have to acknowledge in the analysis of action that com- 
ponent of the action situation which Parsons has called ‘the conditions 
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of action’, i.e., those aspects of the action situation over which the actor 
has no control. These, in current terminology, impose a structural con- 
straint on the range of possible courses of action. The constraints may be 
many and the alternatives few. Sociologists are free to consider the 
structure of the conditions of action, and in so doing make statements of 
causal import. The availability of social conditions and ideas about them, 
or variations in the same, may cause action, or variations in it, though 
they may be neither a necessary nor a sufficient cause. 

To proclaim this is not to deny the consciousness of man or the volun- 
taristic nature of action. Laws in natural science are supposed to be 
timeless and unchanging.** Many ‘laws’ in social science are principles 
which explain what occurs, and they continue to work until they are 
reflected upon and if need be challenged. Given simple society’s pre- 
carious relation to its physical environment,’and the structural com- 
plexity of modern society, there is frequently a premium on social order, 
The principles are not challenged that often. 

Causal analysis at Gategory II level is more obviously appropriate. 
Imagine a society where (a) class position depends on occupation, (b) 
occupation depends on educational qualification, and which (c) pro- 
fesses equality of access to, and opportunity in, education—not too 
remote an example. The key variable in such a situation is likely to be 
occupational structure. There may not be enough jobs available for 
candidates possessing the requisite educational qualification, or vice 
versa, Consider too an historical situation where the service sector of the 
occupational structure and staff jobs in the industrial sector are expand- 
ing rapidly. (This bears some semblance to a process which has 
occurred in Britain and America, and is now occurring in the Soviet 
Union.) Here we should expect considerable upward social mobility. 
On the other hand where the occupational structure is stable, in order 
to make room for the advance of sons and daughters of manual workers, 
there must be a significant degree of downward social mobility between 
generations. (For the sake of simplicity I have assumed constant demo- 
graphic structure.) If the occupational structure should change, there 
is no reason why the sociologist should not trace its effects on the other 
variables. 

Weber’s account of the rise of capitalism provides us with a classic 
example of structural analysis.15 In his paper ‘A Mistake about Causal- 
ity in Social Science’ MacIntyre attacked Weber for mistakenly em- 
barking on his studies of India, China, and Ancient Judaea in order to 
increase confidence in the relationship he proposed between the Pro- 
testant ethic and the rise of capitalism. Mistakenly because such a 
relationship is internal and conceptual, whilst that Weber sought was 
external, as suggested by a procedure recalling Mill’s method of 
difference. ‘India and China did not strengthen and could not have 
weakened his case about Europe’, we are assured, ‘For it is not a 
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question of whether there 1s a purely contingent relationship between 
isolable phenomena.’ (p. 55.) In fact it is MacIntyre who is wrong. 
Weber knew that only examination of western evidence could show 
whether the Protestant ethic thesis is correct for indeed it does involve 
internal relations. Weber’s comparative work was designed to elucidate 
why the western experience was unique. Weber elaborated many 
conditions of capitalism, just one of which was appropriate attitudes 
towards work and profit, or the ‘spirit of capitalism’, but whether any 
particular body of thought amounted to such a spirit, wittingly or not, 
is a matter for conceptual analysis. We can simplify, particularly by 
leaving aside Weber’s study of the city, and conclude that whilst con- 
stellations of other conditions of capitalism were as favourable in the 
Orient as in Europe, there only existed in the latter a body of thought 
capable of furnishing the spirit of capitalism. Weber’s studies of the rise 
of capitalism provide us with a good example of how he tried to combine 
causal and verstehen analyses. 

The most telling points in the philosophers’ critique concern cross- 
cultural analysis. They are also pertinent to causal analyses which 
employ a cross-cultural frame of reference. There does not seem to be 
any difficulty in analysing Gategory I phenomena comparatively. 
Sociologists can identify these phenomena according to characteristics 
they themselves attribute to them because they exist independently of 
any human conception of them. Characteristics popularly attributed 
to them constitute social facts which are then a distinct though related 
area for study. The problems concerning Category IT are more intrac- 
table. To acknowledge phenomena which exist independently of any 
individual’s conception of them, but not independently of all or any 
conception, is to acknowledge phenomena which are culturally specific. 
How culturally specific is another matter. The degree of variation 
compared with the degree of similarity throughout a number of cultures 
may be insignificant. We cannot legislate a priori. We do know, however, 
that the massive cross-cultural survey attempted by Hobhouse and 
Murdock among others can never guarantee that it is comparing like 
with like, or even estimate how closely it approximates it.*® 

Comparisons using ideal-types may also be open to question. The 
various features of Weber’s ideal-type bureaucracy, for instance, only 
cohere so long as we assume that the construct has something to do with 
efficient attainment of ends. It is not a neutral yardstick with which to 
compare organizational structures in societies in which maximization 
of efficiency is neither desired nor considered. It could enable us to 
clarify unintended consequences were the concealed theory about 
efficient attainment of ends wholly acceptable. As it is only partly 
acceptable we have added grounds for caution. 

MacIntyre (1967) advises that Winch’s ‘mistaken thesis that we can- 
not go beyond a society’s own self-description’ be replaced by a ‘true 
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thesis that we must not do this except and until we have grasped the 
criteria embedded in that self-description’ (p. 113). He argues that 
Winch’s position takes no account of situations of rapid cultural change 
or culture clash. It also implies that languages are untranslatable. 
MacIntyre himself, however, over-emphasises cultural idiosyncrasy, for 
comparison need not be on a universal basis, He contends that ‘the 
understanding of a people in terms of their own concepts and beliefs 
does in fact tend to preclude understanding them in any other terms. 
To this extent Winch is vindicated.’ Citing the work of Goldschmidt he 


continues:1!? 


But an opposite moral can be drawn. We may conclude not that we 
ought not to generalize, but that such generalizations must move at 
another level. Goldschmidt argues for the recommendation: Don’t 
ask what an Institution means for the agents themselves, ask what 
necessary needs and purposes it serves. He argues for this not because 
he looks for functional explanations of a Malinowskian kind, but 
because he believes that different institutions, embodying different 
conceptual schemes, may be illuminatingly seen as serving the same 
social necessities. (p. 113.) 


MacIntyre endorses this approach. So did Marx and Durkheim, and so 
do I. It is not a new one, and it is not the only interpretation of Gold- 
schmidt, +8 

Why is this procedure permissible? MacIntyre does not say. It is 
permissible because it represents one way of comparing phenomena, 
which, although they do not exist independently of any conception men 
might have of them, possess characteristics not contained in those con- 
ceptions. We have only to examine the huge difficulties which frustrate 
attempts to obtain a complete account of the class structure of local 
communities by collating the observations of a sample of the inhabi- 
tants, and by asking them to classify their fellows, to appreciate the 
significance of this point.19 Without any conception of X, men could 
not act with respect to it, but their actions may have unintended con- 
sequences, 1.e. consequences not contained in the original conception. 
Few institutions are deliberately created or maintained with the inten- 
tion of preserving a particular social order, but they may function that 
way. Phenomena may be related to other phenomena in ways of which 


the actors concerned with them are unaware. Brodbeck has suggested 
that: E 


A sociologist may call two patterns of behaviour in different cultures 

‘baptism’, or two others ‘marriage’, even though the Christian 

‘would not agree’ (Winch, p. 108), not merely because they happen 

to have certain overt features in common, nor yet ‘arbitrarily’, but 

because they are believed to be similarly connected to other aspects 

of behaviour and society. To the economist, automobiles and human 
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labour are both commodities, not because he is insensitive to human 
dignity, but because they have similar properties to other things, such 
as supply and demand. 


Category II phenomena may not be amenable to cross-cultural com- 
parison in those cultures’ own terms, but such terms are not the only 
ones. Action, as opposed to conduct, probably affords the fewest oppor- 
tunities for comparison, but otherwise the same is true of Category ITI. 

I have charged the philosophers with failure to appreciate the diver- 
sity of sociological explanations. Furthermore I have suggested that 
sociologists have made fewer mistakes about causality than has been 
supposed, whilst accepting that certain forms of comparative analysis 
are invalid. Durkheim’s ‘Suicide’ and Weber’s Protestant ethic thesis 
have served as paradigms of sociological explanation, without exhaust- 
ing its variations. They omit, for example, functional explanation. 
They also contain flaws. The Durkheimian paradigm unduly limits the 
scope of sociological inquiry. It embodies a conception of social struc- 
ture which exaggerates its externality to the individual and the factor 
of constraint. It implicitly accommodates problems of conduct but 
excludes those of action. Nevertheless it is a superb corrective for the 
view that sociology is only concerned with accounting for action. 
Durkheim bewilders and exasperates Winch and Louch in particular, 
for this is the view they take. The Weberian paradigm is more complete 
on the question of structure and action. The Protestant ethic thesis 
illustrates this, whatever its mistakes in history, sinology, etc. It 1s 
necessary, however, to correct some errors in Weber’s papers on 
methodology. Weber may sometimes have protested too much the 
importance of verstehen, although he always insisted that causal analysis 
was both possible and indispensable and cross-cultural analysis inescap- 
able. On one occasion, when arguing that laws which account for human 
action are logically no different to laws of nature, Weber contemplated 
substitution of external observations of events and physical movements 
for subjective action descriptions. ?° But then he could not ask a question 
he was usually at pains to answer, for years before Wittgenstein he had 
asked, ‘What is left over if I subtract the fact that my arm goes up from 
the fact that I raise my arm?’ (Quoted by Brodbeck, p. 309.) Instead he 
should have reaffirmed the possibility of causal analysis and recognized 
both the restrictions on comparing phenomena in different cultures’ 
own terms and the possibility of using others. 

In conclusion I suggest that though he would be dull indeed who 
learns nothing from philosophers, it is dangerous to take them too 
seriously; dangerous because valuable forms of sociological inquiry 
could be discarded unnecessarily. Furthermore there is more to soci- 
ology than Max Weber, and more to Weber than verstehen analysis. 
Critics of sociology would do well to remember that. 
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Intellectual Portrait, New York, Doubleday, 
1960, Bibliographical Note. The German 
original of The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism minus the Introduction 
and many footnotes first appeared in 
1904-5. 

16. L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolu- 
tion, 2 vols, London, Chapman & Hall, 
1906; G. P...Murdock, Social Structure, 
New York, MacMillan, 1949. 

17. W. Goldschmidt, Comparative 
Functionalism, Berkeley, University of 
California, 1966. 

18. And Winch too? See his discussion 
of limiting concepts which are necessarily 
_ an important feature of human society 
in ‘Understanding a Primitive Society’, 
loc. cit., note 4, pp. 315-24. For another 
view of Goldschmidt, see P. S. Cohen, 
op. cit., pp. 55-6. 

19. For a review of such attempts, see 
J. Kahl, The American Class Structure, New 
York, Rinehart, 1957, ch. 2. 

20. See M. Weber’s paper ‘R. Stamm- 
lers “‘Ueberwindung” der materialist- 
ischen Geschichtsauffassung’, in his 
Gesammelte Aufsatzs zur Wissenschaftslehre, 
Tubingen, Mohr, 1922. It is discussed by 
Winch, pp. 116-20, and MacIntyre 
(1967), pp. 108-9. 
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The Sociology of Max Weber 

Julien Freund (translated from the 
French by Mary Ilford) Allen Lane 
The Penguin Press 1968 285 pp. 
bibliography, notes and index 45s. 


Professor Julien Freund’s book is the 
best systematic and  systematizing 
attempt so far to draw together the 
widely scattered elements of Weberian 
scientific sociology. If the fundamental 
tenets of this book are in question, then 
in one way or another the basic tenets 
of sociology are in question. Professor 
Freund is fully aware of the paradox!- 
cal fact that in systematizing the 
theoretical work of Weber he is doing 
something that may be suspected as 
going beyond the legitimate scope of 
scientific sociology. Any theoretical 
synthesis must be constructed with an 
awareness of its relative and pro- 
visional quality: an awareness that 
sooner or later, it will be replaced b 
a new theory. ` 

Professor Freund’s book, especially 
in his first two chapters, gives a general- 
ized picture of Weber’s ‘vision of the 
world’ and some problems of his 
methodology. In the third chapter, he 
analyses in some detail Weber’s inter- 
pretative sociology. These three chap- 
ters give a more or less total coverage 
to the general quality of Weber's 
sociological thought. In the fourth 
chapter of the book, he goes into the 
particular areas which are Weber's 
special concern, such as economic socio- 
logy, capitalism, the sociology of 
religion and its ethical implications, 
the sociology of politics and the socio- 
logy of art. 

It is one of the merits of this book 
that our attention is drawn ‘to Max 
Weber’s scientific rigour, including 


also an ascetic acceptance of the scien- 
tifically validated truth, even if this 
truth is the falsification of Weber’s (or 
Freund’s) own previous argument. Of 
course it is possible to argue against 
Freund's interpretation of Weber (as 
it is possible to argue against Bendix’ 
or Parsons’ interpretations on similar 
or different grounds). The question is 
how far is the argument directed 
against the interpreter and how far 
against the interpreted material. The 
greatest compliment to any inter- 
pretation is perhaps that the short- 
comings of the text in question are 
more or less inherent in the original 
text. This is one of the many reasons 
for complimenting Professor Freund. 
It is interesting to read a significant 
writing of a French sociologist who 
emphatically does not belong either to 


one of the Marxian orthodoxies or to 


one of the Durkheimian orthodoxies. 
He even tries to incorporate in his 
general outlook both the Marxian and 
the Durkheimian elements as sub- 
ordinate parts of the total theory 
concerned. 

Professor Freund’s book could serve 
as an extremely useful ‘textbook’ for 
students of sociology and also as a most 
suitable starting point for a discussion 
of the terms of Weberian sociology. 
One of its merits is its readability and 
the clarity with which Weber’s con- 
cepts are approached (including, e.g., 
his treatment of value orientation and 
historical sociology). At the centre of 
Freund’s account is Weber’s inter- 
pretative (verstehende) sociology. Dir- 
ectly related to this, though this rela- 
tion is not pointed out by Freund 
(perhaps he has left it to others to do), 
is Weber’s ‘methodological individual- 
ism’ and his ethical indvidualistic 
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values. In the Freund—Weber type of 
sociology, the more or less isolated 


_individual and his behaviour (Han-. 


deln) is in the centre. This throws light 
onto the historical quality of Weber’s 
sociology, namely, that it arose in an 
atomized, individualistic type of society 
and could not possibly have arisen in 
a pre-modern (pre-capitalist) social 
context. Freund confines himself to a 
discussion of Weber's sociology leaving 
it to others, particularly to W. Momm- 
sen in Max Weber und die Deutsche 
Politik to discuss his practical and 
personal stance on German and inter- 
national politics and to R. Aron in 
German Sociology to expand his views 
on history. 

Praise is due to the translator, Mary 
Ilford, for finding appropriate English 
terms for the Weberian, which often 
pose difficulties and confusion. It 
would lead too far beyond the scope 
of our notice about a particular book 
to go into the intensive study of Ameri- 
can, etc. interpretations of Weber 
and contrast these to the European 
(Freund, Aron, Mommsen) interpreta- 
tion which is the more direct concern 
in this review. 

One’s main uneasiness here is linked 
to the segmentation of Weber's work 
into three independent areas, and the 
fact that the relation between these 
areas is thus somewhat obscured. A 
systematic and unified treatment of 
Weber’s sociology, the political and the 
historical background of this kind of 
sociology, is a work which is as yet 
unwritten although it is very much 
needed. It is directly related to this 
fact, I would think, that the sociology 
of Karl Marx is in this book and in 
similar books, treated as a kind of (pre- 
scientific) sociology. A case can be 
made, and is being made, for instance, 
by Professor Lukacs, who thinks that 
an integration of the sociological, his- 
torical and political aspects is a scienti- 
fic possibility (and that this integration 
would include significantly a different 
image of Karl Marx also). The Marxian 
image which appears in Freund’s book 
is more or less identical with the image 
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that Max Weber had of Marx and does 
not include the discoveries of manu- 
scripts, etc., which has occurred since. 
It is also indebted to some theoretical 
results which Marx and some Marxists 
have achieved. To clear up the con- 
fusions in the relations between Marx, 
Tönnies, Weber, Simmel and to pro- 
duce yet again a new sociology on these 
bases, is perhaps one of the tasks that 1s 
ahead of us. Professor Freund’s book 
on the sociology of Max Weber will be 
most instrumental in this work. 
Julian Nagel 
University of Birmingham 


Herbert Spencer, The Principles of 


Sociology 
S. Andreski (ed.) London Macmillan 
1969 xxxvi+821 pp. £8 


This is the most substantial reprinting 
of Spencer (nearly half of the original 
Principles) for several decades. What is 
missing is nearly all of Part I (mostly 
on primitive society), all Part III 
(domestic institutions), nearly all Part 
IV (ceremonial institutions), the last 
chapter of Part V (‘Political Retros- 
pect and Prospect’), some of Part VI 
(ecclesiastical institutions, but includ- 
ing the brilliant chapter on religion 
as a social bond, which so anticipates 
Durkheim), all Part VI (professional 
institutions), and about half of Part 
VIII (industrial institutions, omitung 
the final chapters, unfortunately, on 
co-operation, joint-stock companies, 
socialism, and industrial prospects). 
Professor Andreski makes his criterion 
of selection clear in the introductory 
essay: ‘far from trying to give a 
balanced view of [Spencer's] strong 
points, [he has] left out everything 
that appears [to him] to be mistaken 
or superseded.’ Nonetheless, let us be 
grateful for this generous helping of 
the greatest British sociologist. 

The introduction (which contains 
six references to Andreski’s other 
books, and doubly misspells the name 
of one of the two other living scholars 
it mentions) is vigorously written and 
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makes a number of sound points 
about Spencer. But it is doubtful 
whether Andreski’s principle of selec- 
tion is the sound one—only to present 
the good bits for our rereading. And- 
reski rightly says that Spencer said a lot 
of things that have recently been re- 
discovered, but also maintains ‘this 
present abridgement has been inspired 
by the desire to show that sociological 
knowledge has not become cumula- 
tive only in this generation but has 
always been so’. These statements are 
really contradictory. And if cumula- 
tion means that the valuable is 
absorbed into the tradition, what is 
the use of simply rereading the bits 
we agree with because we have ‘re- 
discovered’ their truths? In any case, 
sociology is not cumulative in quite 
the way natural science is, because its 
subject matter is ever-changing, and 
also the position of the sociologist 
with regard to it. The overall mean- 
ing of a great system of sociology, such 
as Spencer's, Weber’s or Marx’s, is not 
to be grasped except by setting the 
fads and prejudices alongside the 
‘sound’ portions. Spencer’s greatness is 
not in dispute; but it is better 
appreciated (and more enlightening 
for us about the nature of sociology) 
when we can see Spencer, with warts 
and all, and not fresh from the hands 
of a beautician, even one who shows 
as much devotion and good sense as 
Professor Andreski does. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
University of Nottingham 


Terror and Resistance: a Study of 
Political Violence 

E. V. Walier New York Oxford 
University Press 1969 X +385 pp. 
y2. 


The aim of this ‘pioneering work’ is, 
the blurb points out, ‘to explore 
the paradox of political terror and 
explain why a terroristic government 
destroys part of the community in 
order to control the rest’. It is only 
that one paradox leads to another, in 


that, throughout his exploration, the 
author makes a persistent and at times 
laborious effort to combine a system- 
atic with a historical, a broad compara- 
tive with a ‘case study’ type of 
approach to the phenomenon of 
political violence. This takes him on 
a` meandering road in the course of 
which he attempts, first, to demon- 
strate that even though (political) 
terror emerges in unique circum- 
stances ‘it is a universal process 
formed by recurrent elements and 
organized in a system with regular 
structural features’, second, to locate 
the process of terror in some simple 
societies, and in the nineteenth- 
century Zulu State in particular, and 
third, to establish the difference 
between such a terroristic regime and 
that characteristic of modern totali- 
tarian states. 

The first point is discussed in a 
series of introductory chapters con- 
cerned with the nature of political 
violence. Here the author distin- 
guishes between various forms and 
degrees of violence inherent in any 
system of power, and what he calls 
terroristic despotism, a system main- 
tained by established power holders 
in which violence is a prima ratio 
potestatis. In this context, violence 
connotes ‘destructive harm’ and 
includes not only physical assaults, but 
also magic, sorcery and many tech- 
niques of inflicting mental harm. 
Although the argument, in this part 
of the book, is slightly overdrawn and 
at times marginally relevant it does, in 
the end, make a case for the existence 
of a specific system of domination 
based on destructive violence. 

The above points are illustrated 
with the case of Zulu State (1816-79), 
a proto-totalitarian system based on 
military and civil terror. It would be 
unrealistic even to try to summarize 
this part of Dr Walter’s book consist- 
ing of almost 200 pages of exciting 
narrative and well-organized theoreti- 
cal argument. On the whole, the 
focus of the inquiry is on: Zulu 
terroristic despotism as a process, i.e., 
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on its main pre-conditions, develop- 
ment stages and permanent features. 
This historical genetic approach leads 
the author to the following general 
conclusions regarding the functional 
prerequisites of a terroristic regime: 
1, the existence of an ideology justify- 
ing violence which, in the case of West 
Africa, consisted of religious ideas 
about the authority of ancestral spirits 
and of sacred orders to resort to 
destructive acts against actual or 
potential evildoers; 2, the victims in 
the process of terror must be expend- 
able, hence over-population is often 
associated with terroristic regimes; 3, 
dissociation of the agents of violence 
and of the victims from ordinary social 
life (here the author makes a series of 
interesting comments on the role 
played by ‘masks’ and of secret 
societies, of the S.S. and Gestapo 
organizations, for instance in the pro- 
cess of violence); 4, terror must be 
balanced by working incentives that 
induce co-operation. However, as the 
kind of co-operation produced is 
mainly negative and passive (the 
paralysis of terror) a terroristic regime 
leads inevitably to the destruction of 
its social basis; in other words, it is a 
self-destructive regime. 

Tempting as it may be, space does 
not allow for a detailed discussion of 
so many important points made by 
Dr Walter in his on the whole chal- 
lenging book displaying both the 
qualities and defects of a pioneering 
work. As an explorer and narrator the 
author is thorough and skilful, as a 
theoretician he is a fast traveller. This 
becomes particularly conspicuous in 
those parts of his book which are con- 
cerned with a ‘general theory’ of 
violence. The author may ultimately 
be justified in adopting a sociological 
(functional-structural) type of explana- 
tion. In doing so, however, he disposes 
too readily of other subsidiary or 
general explanatory hypotheses, such 
as the psychological and technological 
ones. Further, he appears far too keen 
to demonstrate that the main causes of 
Zulu system of terror are endogenic, 
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briefly, that the process of terror was 
set up by an ‘alarmist reaction’ to the 
threat of fragmentation of the Zulu 
society of the period, or to put it 
differently, the origins of the system 
lay in a ‘choice’ made by the Zulu 
rulers in general and by Shaka in parti- 
cular, to use terror in order to 
hold together the disintegrating com- 
ponents, individuals and groups of the 
Zulu society. Would it not be reason- 
able to assume that the perception and 
valuation of the process of fragmenta- 
tion and of the need for unity were 
considerably enhanced by external 
circumstances, and by the European 
invasion of Africa, in particular, as 
well as by the personality structure of 
the Zulu rulers of the period? 
Z. Barbu 
University College, Nairobi 


Attachment and Loss, Volume I: 
Attachment 

John Bowlby London The Hogarth 
Press and the Institute of Psycho- 


Analysis 1969 428+xx pp. 635. 


This is an interesting and ambitions 
book. It is essentially an attempt ‘o 
explore the theoretical background to 
the author’s famous researches into 
‘maternal deprivation’. In this first 
volume of a two-volume work, Bowlby 
examines the nature of the ties of 
attachment which develop between 
infant and mother. The work is organ- 
ized into two main sections, each taking 
up about half of the book. The first 
section comprises a long discussion of 
‘instinctive behaviour’, made in terms 
of concepts taken from systems theory. 
Bowlby holds that, while ‘psycho- 
analysis remains the most serviceable 
and the most used theory’ (p. xv) 
relevant to his interests, most of Freud's 
important contributions can be re- 
phrased—in a more precise and 
empirically verifiable way—in the 
terminology of systems theory. 

Since Freud wrote there have been, 
Bowlby points out, considerable 
advances in our understanding of 
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instinctive behaviour, largely as a 
result of a convergent set of discoveries 
in ethology, experimental psychology 
and neurophysiology. It has become 
clear from this research that the old 
dilemma between ‘learned’ versus 
‘Innate’ patterns of behaviour involves 
a misleading dichotomy. Bowlby fol- 
lows Hinde in calling ‘environmentally 
stable’ any structural or behavioural 
characteristic of an organism the 
development of which is influenced 
only in small degree by events in the 
environment; ‘environmentally labile’ 
characteristics are those which are 
primarily contingent upon external 
variations. The kinds of behaviour 
which are usually called ‘instinctive’ 
are those which are ‘environmentally 
stable’. In this sense, Bowlby insists, 
instinctive behaviour is present in 
man: ‘For example, despite obvious 
variability, the patterns of human 
behaviour, often intensely motivated, 
that result in mating, in the care of 
babies and young children, and in the 
attachment of young to parents are 
found in almost all members of the 
human race and seem best considered 
at instances of instinctive behaviour.’ 
(F- 39.) 

In the concluding section of his book, 
Bowlby analyses a wide range of re- 
search findings bearing upon ‘attach- 
ment behaviour’ in the human infant. 
Drawing upon observational and 
experimental: studies of primates, 
Bowlby rejects the theory of secondary 
drive: that is, that attachment be- 
haviour is formed on the basis of the 
reduction of the hunger drive by the 
mothering agent. Evidence points to 
the conclusion that early attachment 
behaviour in both the higher animals 
and in man is founded upon imprint- 
ing. Thus there is a ‘sensitive period’ in 
which attachment behaviour develops 
most readily: in human beings, this is 
probably in the majority of cases be- 
tween the fourth and sixth month of 
life, although wide individual differ- 
ences are found. Attachment behaviour 
towards the mother is a dominant pat- 
tern in the typical child’s life until he 


reaches three years of age or so; after 
this time the child is more able to 
tolerate his mother’s temporary 
absence. ‘In many children this change 
seems to take place almost abruptly, 
suggesting that at this age some motiva- 
tional threshold is passed.’ (p. 205.) 
‘The second volume (not yet pub- 
lished) of Bowlby’s work will cover 
what happens when attachments are 
imperfectly formed or are broken: 
‘problems of separation, anxiety, grief 
and mourning’ (p. xv). 
Anthony Giddens 
University of Leicester 


Social Scientists and International 
Affairs : a Case for a Sociology of 
Social Science 

Elisabeth T. Crawford and Alberi D. 
Biderman (eds.) Wiley 1969 338 pp. 


1125. 
J 


Etbics, Politics and Social Research 
Gideon Sjoberg (ed.) Routledge & 


Kegan Paul 1969 358 pp. 5os. 


The social sciences, like most adoles- 
cents, are going through a self- 
conscious phase and there are many 
interesting indicators that not only 
chart this, but also point to probable 
developments from it. The recent 
inauguration of the journal The 
American Sociologist (devoted to ‘pro- 
fessional’ problems), Sibley’s account 
of how sociologists are educated, and 
the forthcoming Sociological Review 
‘Monograph’ on the sociology of socio- 
logy, give the phenomenon the charac- 
teristics of a growth industry—peculiar 
in that the producers are largely the 
consumers. 

But enough of the sociology of the 
sociology of sociology, for the books 
under review must here be judged 
exclusively on their own terms. First 
it must be noted that the title of the 
Crawford and Biderman volume is 
misleading for few of the contributions 
deal with international affairs as such, 
though several analyse the role of the 
social sciences in American foreign 
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policy-making. Of these, the paper 
written especially for the volume by 
Paul de Forest is perhaps the most 
useful in the rather negative sense of 
demonstrating that social scientists 
have not been widely consulted in the 
formulation and execution of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Packenham’s study 
of the Foreign Aid Programme (in 
which the officials were found to 
believe ‘that political development is 
anti-Communist, pro-American politi- 
cal stability’) and Doob’s anecdotal 
account of social scientists in the Office 
of War Information, further impress 
the suspicion that Crawford and Bider- 
man have given us this book before its 
proper time. 

However, this would be an unfor- 
tunate conclusion to draw and the 
sympathetic reader might wish to wel- 
come it as an attempt to sketch out how 
the social sciences might best be used 
for policy-making in the context of the 
sociology of social science. Here, the 
volume falls among several stools. 
Though in their Introduction and at 
the beginning of Chapter IV the editors 
do make some interesting comments, 
it is not in itself a contribution to the 
sociology of science. Nor. do the 
excerpts from Shils, Hauser and Milli- 
kan make it a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the vexed relations between 
social science and political action. 
Finally, although Horowitz’s ambiva- 
lent account of the Camelot farce poses 
some major issues for the involvement 
of social scientists in international 
affairs, the volume as a whole leaves 
them unresolved, if not somewhat 
ignored. An incisive short essay by 
Martin Oppenheim, “The Peace Re- 
search Game’, stands out as an excep- 
tion here. 

The same general comment, that it 
falls among several stools, may be made 
about Sjoberg’s collection—though, 
chapter for chapter, this is by far the 
more interesting and exciting of the 
two. It consists mainly of detailed 
accounts of ethical and political prob- 
lems encountered by researchers in the 
pursuit of their own research, and also 
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detective pieces by commentators on 
the research of others. 

Outstanding among the first group Is 
the honestly introspective paper by van 
den Berghe on his work in South 
Africa, Horowitz’s autobiographical 
companion to his Revolution in Brazil, 
and Mrs Daniels’ witty story of the life 
of the female researcher in an army 
camp—a photograph of the lady would 
have added the finishing touch to this 
contribution. 

But these ‘views from the inside’ (in 
the editor’s terms) are descriptive 
rather than analytical and it is to the 
‘views from the outside’ that we must 
turn for the full impact of this book. 
The chapters by Vaughan, Cain and 
Benson and Smith are particularly 
Interesting as careful studies of the 
repercussions of social research and the 
various ways in which seemingly 
innocuous work may be used and 
abused. 

For example, Leonard Cain’s re- 
strained and well-documented indict- 
ment of the Wiggins-Schoeck project 
on the American aged should finally 
convince those whose heads are still in 
the soothing sands, that the funding 
of research and other ‘extra-scientific’ 
matters are very relevant for the 
development of the social sciences 
cognitively as well as institutionally. 
Vaughan’s study of the Wichita jury 
recording project, likewise, is an object 
lesson in the unintended consequences 
of the scientific demands of research 
design. 

Where Crawford and Biderman 
jump in with editorial comment at 
most available opportunities, Sjoberg 
contributes only a very short introduc- 
tion (and one chapter on the ubiquit- 
ous Camelot project) to his book. This 
is a pity, for a wide-ranging essay on 
the sociology of social research, based 
on the material in the book, would 
have given it a unity (not to say a 
purpose) that it lacks. 

Both of these books contain, inciden- 
tally, much fascinating information, 
from details of the enormous increase 
of U.S. Government, especially Defence 
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Department, financial support to the 
social sciences since the Second World 
War, to the intricate manœuvres 
around the publication of an article 
on the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education. But perhaps the 
most curious is the story of the U.S. 
Air Force commander in the early 
1950$ who considered a social research 
project to be very useful in solving the 
major problem of moral leadership in 
his command. Curtis E. Lemay’s pre- 
sent opinions on the matter are not 
quoted. 
Leslie Sklar 
London School of Economics 


The Rige of Anthropological Theory 
Marvin Harris Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1969 806 pp. £6-30 


‘My main reason for writing this book 
is to re-assert the methodological 
priority of the search for the laws of 
history in the science of man... The 
burden of my argument is that the 
basic principle of a macro-theory of 
sociocultural evolution is already 
known ... the principle of techno- 
environmental and techno-economic 
determinism. ...’ The book examines 
anthropological schools from the 
Enlightenment to the present day in 
terms of how much they helped or 
hindered the advance of the ‘cultural 
materialist strategy’. It does not claim 
to be an appraisal of any individual's 
work in the round. Among recent con- 
tributions Harris chiefly approves of 
Julian Steward’s work, and that of 
those who have followed him—Miritz, 
Wolf, Fried, Service, Vayda, etc. Many 
readers may dislike Harris’s habit of 
handing out praise or blame in terms 
of closeness or remoteness to the 
approved strategy. Hindsight is always 
20/20, but never more so than when 
the owner thinks he is scanning with 
the lenses of historical determinism. 
Harris sees Marx, with other nine- 
teenth-century analysts, as essentially 
correct in pursuing historical laws. 
Most anthropologists would acknow- 


ledge some intellectual debt to Marx, 
but, although by no means uncritical, 
Harris perhaps takes his Marx with a 
little less water than most of us do. 

Harris evaluates the contribution 
of many writers to the problem of 
social evolution, including Darwin, 
Spencer, Morgan, Marx, Kroeber, Boas, 
Lowie, Murdock, White and Steward. 
Boasians and idealists (with Lévi- 
Strauss as the éminence grise) come in 
for a thorough wigging. He reviews 
recent trends in the U.S., including 
componential analysis, and other 
approaches derived from linguistics 
which try to chart cognitive maps, 
crack cultural codes, etc. They are here 
grouped as ‘ethnosemantics’, Harris 
comes down rather hard on these 
schools when he feels they are ducking 
the question of casual priority: he 
thinks that technical, environmental 
and other material factors are far more 
important in structuring social be- 
haviour than anything else, and that to 
study cognitive maps and such as if 
they were independent of baser 
influences is methodologically irres- 
ponsible and amounts to the elabora- 
tion of trivia. If they can ignore 
Harris’s more cavalier polemics, many 
British behavioural scientists will want 
to agree. 

The book then is not a contribution 
to theory as such, but a piece of com- 
mitted intellectual history. But Harris 
does try to give the reader a chance to 
decide on the merits of his case, 
since having reviewed an opponent’s 
analysis, he often then presents his own 
re-analysis of the same problem. His 
materialist approach often pricked 
some of the more fanciful analytic 
bubbles wafting around the journals. 
He is sometimes very amusing and the 
book is never dull, but there is some- 
thing of the sloganeer in the way he 
signposts sections: CULTURES ARE MORE 
THAN Copes he informs us, sternly. 
Another section in which he gently 
roasts Gorer and Benedict for their 
ideas about Japanese toilet-training is 
headed THE CASE OF THE JAPANESE 
SPHINCTER. But with the light relief 
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and the readable style go some doubt- 
ful ad hominem (or in this case ad 
feminam) arguments: ‘Like Sapir, with 
whom she exchanged poems and 
carried on a voluminous and romantic 
correspondence, Benedict seems to 
have chaffed at the very notion of cul- 
- tural determinism...’ Guilt by associa- 
tion, this! Elsewhere in the spirit 
of Confidential Harris reveals items of 
Needham’s debate with Lévi-Strauss 
based on galley-proofs of The Elemen- 
tary Structures of Kinship. But the 
crucial remark he attributes to Need- 
ham fails to appear in the published 
text. Such lapses ought to be beneath 
Professor Harris. 

The book is too big, the subject too 
complex for any yes/no summing up 
to be relevant. Perhaps for a while 
when asked by students ‘What’s a good 
book on theories of culture and social 
evolution?’ the answer will be ‘Marvin 
Harris, hélas ...’ 

Peter Loizos 
London School of Economics 


Sociology in Britain: a Survey of 
Research 

Ernest Krausz B. T. Batsford 1969 
Vii-+222 pp. 425. 


The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading for it suggests it is a more 
comprehensive work than in fact it is. 
Dr Krausz has contributed to a survey 
of sociological research in Britain from 
roughly the period 1954 to 1968. It is 
not clear why this particular period 
was selected, unless it be that a longer 
period would have entailed writing a 
much larger book but, in addition, it 
is not comprehensive even within this 
period. To be fair to the author, he 
does say in his introduction that he 
has not covered all the field and in 
chapter two he admits his selection is 
not representative of sociological liter- 
ature, and that there has been no 
attempt to present a full account of 
topics, hypotheses and problem areas. 

There is an undoubted difficulty 
facing any author who wishes to pro- 
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vide a survey of research. Even a list 
of references presented in the form of 
an annotated bibliography would be 
a sizeable matter. Dr Krausz declares 
his two main sources were the British 
National Bibliography annual volumes 
and the Index of Theses Accepted for 
Higher Degrees in the Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He was 
quite right to suppose that these would 
provide the bulk of the information he 
needed, but there are gaps. ‘The author 
admits his main limitation was 
occasioned by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing theses from provincial universities, 
but what is inexplicable ts the lack of 
any attempt to discover, by visits to 
them, what provincial universities have 
in fact contributed to sociological re- 
search, even a circular request for 
information might have produced 
some results, although one hesitates to 
invite further postal questionnaires, It 
is precisely in uncovering research 
which does not appear in the two pub- 
lications mentioned above that Dr 
Krausz could have proved to be of 
service to his fellow sociologists. In 
view of these deficiencies it is irritating 
to note that he mentions his own book 
on Leeds Jewry six times, and also gives 
four separate references to his un- 
published Ph.D. thesis. 

The book consists of five chapters. 
In the first one there is a list of obiter 
dicta of prominent British sociologists 
On approaches to research and its 
methodology and techniques, perhaps 
this is necessarily inconclusive. The 
second chapter discusses community 
studies, which are also discussed in 
chapter four (although why there 
should be this separation 1s not clear), 
and also special groups and theoretical 
works. The third chapter considers 
methods and techniques and again we 
have the obiter dicta of various people. 
Chapter four is a long one in which 
the author’s collection of items is 
sorted out into convenient categories 
—the family, education, deviance, 
minority groups, etc. Lastly, there is a 
chapter on continuity of research in 
which Dr Krausz distinguishes various 
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types of research: individual (mainly 
theoretical) studies, the large-scale 
nation-wide survey, the intensive local 
study and so forth; some of the merits 
and demerits of each kind are 
mentioned. There is also a discussion 
of sociological research in relation to 
other kinds of research, especially that 
in the field of psychology. 

On the value of this book the dust- 
cover makes large claims. Yet it is 
difficult to know who would find it 
useful. It cannot be said to be a history 
of the subject, which would justify 
some selectivity, and so whilst it may 
be of help to a student with an essay 
to write on a broad sociological theme 
and-who wishes to be put on to some 
of the contributions of British socio- 
logists, it is of very dubious value to 
the person engaged in sociological 
research, for it omits too many items 
and covers too small a period in the 
history of sociological research in 
Britain. 

G. Duncan Mitchell 
University of Exeter 


Comparative Research Across 
Cultures and Nations 

Stein Rokkan (ed.) Mouton 1968 
238 pp. 60s. 


It is not easy to see why this book was 
published at all. It comprises a baker's 
dozen of papers contributed to the 1965 
I.S.S.C. Conference on Comparative 
Research (capital letters used with 
some deliberation). Three years later 
this collection appears. In a field 
which, by reputation at least, is moving 
as fast as this one, three years is simply 
too long. It is very notable that most 
of the interesting papers have found 
publication outlets elsewhere, with the 
important exception of Scheuch on 
"The Cross-Cultural Use of Sample 
Surveys’. Indeed, for this reviewer, by 
no means an avid supporter of the 
cross-cultural survey, Scheuch’s paper, 
like his contribution to the Comparing 
Nations volume, is the best thing in 
the book. 


The conference was organized, as is 
the book, around five themes: cross- 
cultural method; comparative analysis 
of historical change; of processes of 
modernization; aggregate statistical 
comparisons of nations; comparative 
sample surveys. The idea was to pro- 
duce papers which could serve to centre 
discussion on certain key comparative 
studies. Thus, although these papers 
may well have served as points of 
departure, they are not really useful to 
the solitary reader. Nor would they be 
much help to a student wishing to 
familiarize himself with theological 
orthodoxy in the field. 

The most interesting thing about the 
collection is that it pays somewhat 
more attention than usual to compara- 
tive studies employing historical data. 
Bendix’s constructive, .if rather brief, 
essay (also to be found in Burns and 
Saul (eds.), Social Theory and Econ- 
omic Change) begins to pinpoint some 
of the conceptual problems, while 
Lorwin remarks one of the crucial 
methodological characteristics of such 
studies. Secondary authorities must be 
our principal source of data. In the 
terms he quotes from T. H. Marshall: 
‘Life is too short to do anything else 
when using the comparative method.’ 
Unfortunately, however, no one tries 
to take up the implications of that 
issue, and the reminder of the ‘Com- 
parative Histories. of Processes of 
Development’ section comprises the 
predictable contributions from: Lerner 
and Pye, a short piece on political 
modernization from Richard Rose, and 
an argument from Lee Benson to focus 
our research capacities and data stor- 
age facilities in certain directions, One 
looks in vain for mention or appear- 
ance of the author of the most notable 
piece of comparative historical] re- 
search of recent years—Barrington 
Moore. 

When it comes down to it, this book 
appears sterile not simply because it 
has dated, or because the papers were 
written for specific conference pur- 
poses. It also seems that the majority 
of contributors feel that they are 
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sufficiently agreed on concepts like 
modernization, development, political 
culture, and on the status of the nation- 
state as the unit of analysis, that any 
disputes or criticisms raised in these 
essays (such as the criticisms of the 
Russett et al., World Handbook) sound 
more like family bickering than the 
work of greying sages confronting the 
central problems of our time. It re- 
mains the case that there are serious 
disagreements about what is meant by 
modernization, about the extent to 
which ‘developing’ societies have 
westernized goals, and what it means 
to talk of ‘nation-building’ in the con- 
text of, for example, Vietnam. There 
are also questions about the reliability 
of historical data, what constitutes 
justifiable inference from such 
materials, and what are the special 
methodologies applicable to informa- 
tion retrieval from secondary sources? 
The scholars represented in this col- 
lection may well have interesting 
things to say on such topics. They 
certainly don’t say them here. 
Andrew Tudor 
University of Essex 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban 
Areas 

(revised edition) 

Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay 
Chicago University of Chicago Press 
1969 iv+394 PP. 1335. 


The University of Chicago Press has 
adopted the laudable policy of re- 
printing the early works which made 
the Chicago School so profound an 
influence on American sociology. 
Juvenile Delinquency and Urban 
Areas was first published in 1942 and 
its reappearance is an important event, 
however extravagant its price may be. 
This book is a rigorous demonstration 
of the School’s contention that social 
behaviour is intimately affected by 
ecology. Having meticulously plotted 
thousands of delinquents’ addresses on 
the maps of a number of American 
cities, Shaw and McKay were impressed 
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by the empirical regularities which 
they discovered in the territorial dis- 
tribution of urban delinquency. Delin- 
quents were found to be clustered 
together in certain areas of the inner 
city. 

These regularities were explained by 
the radial expansion model of urban 
growth which was first advanced by 
such sociologists as Park and Zorbaugh. 
The model suggests that a mature city 
will be organized into five concentric 
zones which have distinct functions, 
characteristics and modes of life; a 
central business district, a ‘zone in 
transition’, a stable area of working- 
class housing and so on. Most delin- 
quents were shown to be the inhabit- 
ants of the transitional zone, an area 
marked by old, deteriorating housing 
and social‘ disorganization. Disorganiz- 
ation is induced by population move- 
ment and decline, the invasion of the 
business district, and the paucity of 
indigenous institutions capable of 
exercising social control. Whilst the 
zone’s instability hampers the trans- 
mission and maintenance of conven- 
tional culture, it allows unorthodox 
beliefs and values to flourish. These 
beliefs are shaped by the deprivations 
which the zone’s inhabitants suffer. 
Young boys are aware of their dis- 
advantaged position in the economic 
market. They are also aware of the 
conspicuous success which can be 
achieved by local criminals and of the 
corruption of police and politicians. 
Their initiation into delinquency by 
the older carriers of a criminal culture 
was depicted by Shaw and McKay as a 
natural consequence of the zone’s social 
structure. As Short has argued in his 
introduction, Juvenile Delinquency 
and Urban Areas is the logical pre- 
cursor of the ideas of Cloward and 
Ohlin, Cohen and Spergel. 

Sociological conceptions of the delin- 
quency area have been radically trans- 
formed since 1942. Whyte, Wallace, 
Liebow, Gans and Suttles have shown 
that what Shaw and McKay took to be 
a state of flux can actually be a com- 
plex pattern of adaptation to unusual 
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conditions. The pattern is often un- 
orthodox, but it is nevertheless highly 
organized. The breakdown in socializa- 
tion processes which Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Urban Areas cited as a 
factor in the genesis of delinquency is 
no longer an entirely satisfactory 
explanation. Similarly, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the high 
rate of detected offenders in the 
transitional zone must be understood 
partly as a product of selective enforce- 
ment practices. The visibility and 
nature of working-class offences, the 
relative political impotence of Ameri- 
can working-class families and the 
unsympathetic stance of the police and 
judiciary all contribute to more fre- 
quent detection and arrests in the 
delinquency area. Whilst the young 
who live in a transitional zone are 
particularly vulnerable to social con- 
trol, it has also been belatedly recog- 
nized that middle-class juvenile 
delinquency is fairly extensive. Despite 
these later qualifications, Juvenile 
Delinquency and Urban Areas is still 
a very significant work. Its findings lose 
none of their usefulness when they are 
placed in a wider conceptual frame- 
work which incorporates these newer 
ideas. The work of McKay, which 
analyses the distribution of delin- 
quency in Chicago between 1942 and 
1966, and the excellent introduction by 
Short, greatly enhance the book’s 
value. 
P. E. Rock 
London School of Economics 


The Behavioural Sciences: Essays 
in Honour of George A. Lundberg 
Edited by Alfred de Grazia, Rollo 
Handy, E. C. Harwood, Paul Kuriz 
The Behavioural Research Council, 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts 1968 


179 PP. $4.75 


Harry Alpert, a contributor to this 
short anthology, characterizes George 
Lundberg’s social philosophy as 
‘science, science and more science’. 
This central theme, he suggests, per- 


vades Lundberg’s writings on politi- 
cal, philosophical and methodological 
topics. Most of us, of course, have a very 
clear picture of Lundberg as a hard- 
headed positivist fighting for what he 
regarded as acceptable scientific stan- 
dards of rigour in sociology. But I 
wonder if it is generally known that his 
early interests in sociology were very 
much in the non-positivist mould and 
that he had terrible diffculty with 
statistics. The first rather interesting 
biographical essay in this otherwise 
rather dull book makes these observa- 
tions. Furthermore, the criticisms that 
the younthful Lundberg makes against 
‘quantitative’ techniques are precisely 
those being made today. He, of course, 
thought he got over them. 

In Part I of the book there are 
chapters on Lundberg’s sociological 
theory, philosophy and substantive in- 
quiries which make pretty uninspiring 
reading. Part II contains four contri- 
butions supposedly in the Lund- 
bergian tradition. None seem to this 
reviewer particularly valuable. The 
final essay by Stuart C. Dodd and 
Stefan C. Christopher (“The Reactiants 
Models: Forecasting Some Probable 
Acts of Men’) is on diffusion of innova- 
tion but seems entirely innocent of 
developments made in this field over 
the last ten years or so. 

I am afraid this book does scant ser- 
vice to the memory of an outstanding 
scholar. 

Peter Abell 
University of Essex 


Work: Twenty Personal Accounis 
Ronald Fraser (ed.) 

London, Penguin Press in Association 
with the New Left Review 1968 
Volume One 298 pp. 6s. paper 
Volume Two 365 pp. 7/6 paper 


Times change. Sociology in its origin 
was parasitic on Marxism. Today 
intellectual socialists strive to become 
sociologists. These forty (generally 
excellent) accounts of work experiences 
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illustrate this process; they also high- 
light weaknesses in industrial socio- 
logy. 

The best essays deal with either 
manual or professional employment. 
The twelve accounts of industrial 
struggles in engineering, transport and 
the print emphasize that any explana- 
tion of workshop behaviour that fails 
to discuss the process of wage bargain- 
ing is erroneous. The eight descriptions 
of professional employment are also of 
interest. While industrial sociology has 
emancipated itself from managerial 
values, it is still obsessed with problems 
of managerial concern. This must be 
altered. Nowadays the employee situa- 
tion is almost synonymous with work 
itself. Even highly specialized work 
engenders its own frustrations, as these 
essays reveal. A sociology of work, not 
of industrial employment, is needed. 

Overall these volumes illustrate the 
replacement of the ‘literary left’ by a 
‘sociological left’. Neither factions are 
likely to induce socialist changes in 
society. Few contributors are firmly 
committed to the jobs they write about. 
Most aspire (or have achieved) literary 
or sociological careers (half are gradu- 
ates). There exists a contradiction in 
the society they collectively desire and 
the careers they have individually 
chosen. 

Raymond Williams (volume one) 
calls for an imperative expansion of 
industrial democracy; Alvin Gouldner 
(volume two) goes further and fore- 
casts a world-wide revolution against 
the structures of all industrial societies. 
The personal aspirations of the 
essayists belie these hopes. Few are 
willing to spend their lives committed 
to strategic occupational roles or to the 
institutions of the Labour Movement. 
Instead they prefer to work in cultured 
or research milieus making a virtue of 
their disenchantment. As these essays 
were commissioned by the New Left 
Review this pattern can be regarded 
as an index of the social situation of 
articulate socialists. We can only con- 
clude that any revolutionary changes 
in industrial society will occur despite, 
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not because of, the actions of the 
intellectual left. 

John Crutchley 

Enfield College of Technology 


Is Scientific Management Possible? 
Joe Kelly Faber and Faber 1968 


322 pp. 635. 


onal Behaviour 
Joe Kelly Homewood, Illinois 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1969 653 pp. 


$9.95 


The first of these books, subtitled ʻa 
critical examination of Glacier’s 
Theory of Organization’ will be of 
considerable interest to industrial 
sociologists and managers. Dr Kelly 
attempts, not very successfully, to link 
his critique of the Glacier system to 
the wider body of literature of organiz- 
ation theory. He is at his best when 
outlining the history and perspectives 
of the Glacier Project and when 
describing his empirical study of 
section managers’ and supervisors’ 
behaviour, using activity sampling 
methods. Wilfred Brown’s prescription 
of section managers’ activities is not 
borne out by the facts. Section 
managers spend little time on mana- 
gerial tasks like training and personnel 
work because they are busy getting the 
job done—setting machines, trouble 
shooting and the like—The nature of 
the task is the principal determinant 
structuring the behaviour of the 
section managers’ (p. 204). Something 
is wrong, in terms of the Glacier 
philosophy, at section manager level. 
Having thus exposed practice as 
being different to prescription—and 
one can only speculate as to how far 
this is true for the rest of the Glacier 
systemm—Dr Kelly turns his attention to 
Glacier industrial relations, and to a 
series of wage negotiations, Principles 
and practice are not always in accord 
here either. The concentration on task 
rather than ‘human relations’ led the 
company to indulge in industrial 
brinkmanship in which it gained short- 
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term economic advantages by accept- 
ing a Strike but probably lost much 
long-term employee goodwill in the 
process. On wages, Dr Kelly argues per- 
suasively that although piecework may 
have been abandoned, as Wilfred 
Brown has claimed, in reality some- 
thing similar, assessment of operatives 
by managers, has taken its place. . 

So, the Glacier system does not 
always work in accordance with the 
prescribed pattern, and when it does 
work according to plan it may be to 
the detriment of good management- 
employee relations. Dr Kelly goes on 
to make a bold claim: “The major 
determinants of Glacier policy and 
behaviour are economic, marketing, 
technological, political, social and cul- 
tural factors’ (p. 29). In other words, 
external economic and technological 
factors determined how Glacier de- 
veloped rather than the elaborate 
philosophy enunciated by Wilfred 
Brown and his collaborators. No doubt 
this book will stimulate critical 
appraisals of other aspects of the 
Glacier system. 

A textbook written from the stand- 
point of an organizational psychologist, 
Organizational Behaviour provides a 
lively introduction to what the author 
rightly calls a ‘burgeoning field’ of 
study. Dr Kelly begins by following 
a familiar path in examining in turn 
the classical theory of organization, the 
human relations school and their 
synthesis into the ‘task’ approach. He 
goes on to discuss personality, group 
dynamics and some analyses of the 
structure of organizations. Sociologists 
might hope for a more detailed treat- 
ment of this last aspect where, for 
example, Weber’s analysis is presented 
without reference to the critiques of 
Blau or Gouldner. Following a section 
on executive behaviour, which students 
and teachers alike will find useful in 
view of the range of materials drawn 
together, Dr Kelly’s final—and least 
successful—section is on ‘applications’ 
—executive recruitment and selection, 
sensitivity training, conflict, and man- 
agement education. As the topics 


suggest, this section is something of a 
rag-bag and some parts are more useful 
than others—a stimulating discussion 
of conflict is followed by a very un- 
satisfactory section of management 
education. 

Without drawing any conclusions 
about the quality of publishing in 
Britain and the United States, one 
must record that Is Scientific Manage- 
ment Possible? is marred by an unusual 
amount of repetitiveness, obscurity 
and plain carelessness, an inadequate 
Index and an inaccurate Bibliography. 
One suspects a ‘rush to press’. By way 
of contrast, much care has obviously 
been taken in the production of 
Organizational Behaviour, which can 
be recommended as a very useful into- 
ductory text. 

David Podmore 
University of Hong Kong 


Prelates and People—Ecclesiastical 
Social Thought in England, 1783- 
1852 

R. A. Soloway Routledge & Kegan 
Paul and University of Toronto Press 


1969 464 pp. 84s. 


Somewhat remarkably there have 
recently appeared some massive studies 
of English nineteenth-century religious 
life written by Americans. Richard 
Allen Soloway, Associate Professor of 
History at the University of North 
Carolina, has produced the latest 
sturdy addition to Routledge & Kegan 
Paul’s enterprising family of religious 
social histories. 

The book covers that era of intensely 
‘rapid social change’ as we should now 
call it, that fell between two stable 
periods of English social history. It was 
preceded by the long calm of the 
eighteenth century which came to an 
end with the spectre of revolution 
abroad and at home. It was followed 
by the confident mid-Victorian era of 
which the Great Exhibition is always 
regarded as the first great curtain- 
raiser. But between them was the Bleak 
Age, as the Hammonds called it, tnat 
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grim social consequence of the 
agrarian and industrial revolutions. 
Within this bleak age Dr Soloway 
quarries into the ecclesiastical ‘estab- 
lishment’ to trace the reactions of the 
bishops of the National Church to the 
social changes and crises of their times 
—with particular reference to the 
episcopal views on inequality and 
poverty, political economy, social con- 
flict, educational and on the gross 
inadequacy of the Church in the face 
of the expanding urban and indus- 
trialized society. 

The detail in the book is prodigious, 
so much so that the main lines of 
development are obscured. It is hard 
to see the wood for the trees. But to 
anyone who knows the landmarks, and 
the general historical landscape, it adds 
rich and fascinating detail. Many of 
the bishops of the period emerge as 
men of great stature, national charac- 
ters and powerfully related to the 
Whig and Tory factions. Many were 
blind as bats. But some of them per- 
ceived and perceived clearly, the gross 
inadequacy of the Church to the new 
society and its failure to embrace or 
even relate to the new populations in 
the urban areas, and embarked on un- 
paralled programmes of church exten- 
sion and school building. Some even 
were courageous enough to admit that 
secularization (though the term did not 
gain currency until the 1850s) could 
never be countered simply by building 
churches ...In minute detail the 
bishops’ attitudes are quoted, and 
related to the different aspects of the 
social problem. 

A reviewer of this complex story— 
himself in episcopal orders—inevitably 
finds himself comparing the bishops of 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
with those of this. If seemingly more 
human today, they also seem of much 
lesser stature, of lesser nerve, and one 
is reminded of Churchill’s alleged 
retort, that he should appoint William 
Temple, a socialist, to Canterbury— 
“The only shilling article in a sixpenny 
bazaar!’ But we have lost the confidence 
of our episcopal forefathers, the 
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greatest of whom believed, however 
naively in the face of the facts, that the 
Church of England was for the English 
people. Today it would seem, we have 
cut our losses and settled for a diminu- 

tive Anglican sect. 
The Rt. Revd, E. R. Wickham 
Bishop of Middleton 


A Sociological Approach to Social 
Problems 
Noel Timms Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1967 120 pp. 15s. (paper 7s. 6d.) 


This little book is a useful outline 
sketch for the much longer book that 
the author should write on this subject. 
It really is too vast a subject to be 
covered in less than a hundred pages. 
Nevertheless this volume does serve 
the purpose of introducing the novice 
to sociological perspectives on a limited 
number of social problems; it is briefly 
but admirably furnished with selected 
reading-hints for further explorations. 
Even for a short sketch, it is drastically 
limited in scope; only a few topics are 
taken to illustrate the sociological 
approach. A section, for instance, on 
social problems within industry would 
have been valuable. The particular 
sociological approach to social prob- 
lems which Noel Timms favours 1s 
based on Merton’s treatment of the 
concept of anomie. Allied to this ‘struc- 
tural’ approach is an emphasis on ‘pro- 
cess’ in relation to social problems, 
particular reference being made to 
Lemert’s work on the processes by 
which deviant acts come to be com- 
mitted. A merit of the book is that it 
constantly reminds the reader of the 
difficulty ‘of preventing concepts from 
sliding from a sociological to a psycho- 
logical level’. By suggesting a more 
sociological approach to social prob- 
lems, one based on structure and social 
relations, the writer offers a useful cor- 
rective to those who over-play the indi- 
vidual and psychological aspects of 
social problems, 
E. T. Ashton 
Regent Polytechnic 
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The Old Colony Mennonites 
Dilemmas of Ethnic Minority Lite 


By CALVIN REDEKOP 
An analysis of the ‘people of the covenant’ which encompasses the history 


and philosophy of the Old Colony. 95s net 
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Ideology in America 
Change and Response in a City, a Suburb and a Small Town. 
By EVERETT LADD Jr. 
Examines the rapidly changing character of American society in the 1960's 
and the response to that change ın the political thinking of distinctly 
different American communities in Connecticut. 110s net 


Modernization by Design - 
Social Change in the Twentieth Century 


By CHANDLER MORSE et al. 

This cross disciplinary study of the problems of modernizing low income 

countries offers new Insights and opens new avenues for investigation. 
110s net 
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Politics and Social Forces in 
Chilean Development 


By JAMES PETRAS 

Chile provides a most interesting case in the study of developing countries 
because of her political stability, even though she suffers from many of the 
same social and economic problems which afflict other Latin American 
countries. 81s net 


Ixil Country 
A Plural Society in Highland Guatemala 
By BENJAMIN COLBY and PIERRE VAN DEN BERGHE 
A descriptive and theoretical study of a rural area in Guatemala. Two 
- distinct yet interdependent groups, the Ixil and the Ladinos, are the sources 
of both Integration and conflict In the society of that area. 67s net 


Antioquefio Colonization in 
Western Colombia 


By JAMES PARSONS 

A complete, historically orientated cultural geography of the Antioqueno 
region, describing the people, the natural setting, the original Indian 
inhabitants, the history of colonization, mining, agnculture, transportation 
and industries. 62s net 
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Freedom and Justice within Walls. 
The Bristol Prison Experiment 
l F. E. EMERY 
The design, execution, and effects of the liberalization of a prison 
regime are reported in this study — the first experiment in which 
social scientists have collaborated with prison authorities to change 
some central features of prison life. March, 283 net 





Communication in an Expanding 
Organization 
A Case Study in Action Research 

ERIC MOONMAN 
This investigation, carried out in a group of textile companies, 
examines problems of communication under conditions of rapid 
organizational and technological change, and proposes practical 
measures for their solution. 36s net 





Socialization: The Approach from Social 
Anthropology 
Edited by PHILIP MAYER 
This volume represents a first major effort tc apply the distinctive 
ae of British social anthropology to the subject of socializa- 
tion. Along with methodological and theoretical discussion there is 


a variety of new field material from Africa, South-east Asia, and 
elsewhere. A.S.A. Monographs 8. March, 55s net 
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Themes in Economic Anthropology 
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Martin E. ‘Spencer* 


Weber on legitimate norms and authority 


Weber’s classification of the types of legitimate authority has achieved 
classical status in the literature of political-science and political 
sociology, and yet, notwithstanding this attention and homage, the 
entire subject appears tantalizingly incomplete. Some of the unclarified 


questionsinclude the problem of democratic legitimacy, the fundamental 


nature of legitimacy, and most importantly, the ultimate significance of 
the nature of legitimate beliefs for the structure and function of political 
institutions. In what follows we shall argue (1) that Weber’s typology 
of authority is supplemented in Weber’s own writing by a typology of 
legitimate normative orders; (2) that Weber’s typology of social action 
provides an insight into two fundamental postures of legitimacy, (3) 
that to the existing three types of legitimate authority must be added a 
fourth category that encompasses the legitimacy of democratic institu- 
tions, and (4) that the basic purpose of Weber’s analysis is to demon- 
strate that beliefs of legitimacy determine the structure of political 
institutions and the dynamics of political life. 


I. LEGITIMATE ORDERS AND LEGITIMATE AUTHORITY 


One of the difficulties associated with Weber’s discussion of authority 
is the fact that elsewhere he provides an apparently unrelated discussion 
of legitimacy concerned with ‘orders’. Weber defines an ‘order’ as a 
system of ‘...determinate maxims or rules...’ towards which 
behaviour is oriented (Weber, 1964; p. 124). By a legitimate order 1s 
meant a normative system which is upheld by the belief in the actors of 
its binding quality or rightness. Weber cites four bases for the legitimacy 
of such an order: 


Legitimacy may be ascribed to an order by those acting subject to 
it in the following ways: 

(a) By tradition: a belief in the legitimacy of what has always 
existed; (b) by virtue of affectual attitudes, especially emotional, 
legitimizing the validity of what is newly revealed or a model to 
imitate; (c) by virtue of a rational belief in its absolute value, thus 
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lending it the valid-t= of an absolute and final commitment; (d) 
because it has been 2ezblished in a manner which is recognized to 
be legal. (Weber, 1964 p. 130.) 


We ask then: What s the relationship between these factors and the 
three forms of authority? 1Vhatis the significance of the fact that charisma 
is not mentioned and tA=t an additional category of ‘rational belief? in 
absolute value is added? 22d finally, is it possible to separate discussions 
of the legitimacy of orce= from the legitimacy of authority? 

Weber in this treatm=at of legitimate orders and authority is dealing 
with different aspects o£ 1 single phenomenon—the forms that underlie 
all instances of ordered suman interaction, In his treatment Weber 
distinguishes two fundamental components of this ordering: norms and 
authority. The differences -etween the two are obvious and fundamental. 
Norms are rules of conduct towards which actors orient their behaviour 
(Weber, 1964; pp. 124-5. . Ordered interaction is achieved when a high 
probability exists that a Senificant number of actors in a given context 
will orient their behaviocr to the sam2 norms. The essence of authority 
is a relationship between two or more actors in which the commands of 
certain actors are treated as binding by the others (Weber, 1954; 
p. 328). Authority is thu; a sphere of legitimate command and where 
authority exists ordered teraction is also possible. Thus authority and 
norms represent polar -r—uiples of social organization: In the one case 
organization rests upon o-isntation to a rule or a principle; in the other 
instance it is based upon zompliance to commands. The significance of 
legitimate order and auth=rity is, as Weber makes clear, that the most 
stable ordering of condua is achieved when the ordering principles ar 
held to be binding by t^- actors subject to them: l 


An order which is achered to from motives of pure expediency is 
generally much less stable than one upheld on a purely customary 
basis through the fact zat the corresponding behaviour has become 
habitual. The latter as much the most common type of subjective 
attitude. But even this t~pe of order is in turn much less stable than 
an order which enjoys: he prestige of being considered binding, or, 
as it may be expressed of ‘legitimacy.’ (Weber, 1964; p. 125.) 


The critical question then becomes that of the exact relationship be- 
tween the various types >Z <uthority and norms. We believe that the key 
to the synthesis of the sep--ate discussions of the legitimacy of orders and 
authority lies in an explcation of these relationships: the point being 
that the types of authori-y invariably exist in some relationship to norms. 
The total institutional st-t ture underlying ordered interaction is always 
some amalgam of norm3 =nd authority. ° 

Charismatic authorit~,~2presented by the prophet is the purest form 
of authority in that it >=cms the right to break through all existing 
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normative structures. As such, charismatic authority precipitates 
charismatically-certified norms, e.g., sacred law as revealed by the 
prophets (Weber, 1964; p. 361). In the stage of the ‘routinization’ of 
charisma, charismatic authority becomes encrusted in sacred norms 
which govern its allocation, as in the procedures for resolving the prob- 
lem of succession. These norms can be understood as having their legiti- 
mate basis in (b) of Weber’s categories cited above, i.e., in affectual 
attitudes. The relationship between the system of authority and the 
normative order in charismatic authority thus follows a characteristic 
development. To begin with, charismatic authority is substantially 
unbounded by norms, The prophet, so long as he retains his charisma, 
can destroy old norms and create new ones. In time, the workings of 
charismatic authority leaves a residue of sacred norms produced by the 
word or deed of the prophet. These charismatically certified norms limit 
the authority of successors to the original charismatic leader. The 
movement is then from a system of virtually pure authority to a system 
of authority with an admixture of constraining norms. Charismatic 
authority produces norms whose legitimacy is ascribed to ‘. . . affectual 
attitudes . . . legitimizing the validity of what is newly revealed... .’ 

In the case of traditional authority the relationship between norms 
and authority is reversed. Where in charismatic authority the leader 
generates norms, in traditional authority, the norms generate the leader. 

The bearer of authority—the king—or the hereditary chief depends 
on traditional norms for his authority. He claims a legitimate right to 
the throne by virtue of the traditions which define succession. ‘The 
legitimacy of traditional authority thus rests upon the legitimacy of 
traditional norms. The same traditional norms constrict the sphere of 
traditional authority in a way unknown to charismatic authority. The 
traditional leader is limited by custom in the range of his edicts. 

In legal-rational authority a similar dependent relationship is found. 
The authority derives from legal norms, The bureaucrat derives his 
authority from the legal norms defining the sphere of jurisdiction of his 
office. The legitimacy of legal-rational authority thus flows from the 
legitimacy of legal-rational norms, and just as the sphere of traditional 
authority is bounded by traditional norms, the sphere of legal-rational 
authority is bounded by legal norms. The essential difference is that 
legal norms and legal rational authority can be shaped and modified 
with a facility unknown to traditional authority. It is important to 
emphasize here that this legal rational authority rests upon norms whose 
legitimacy is ascribed to the fact that they have ‘. . . been established 
in a manner which is recognized to be legal’, i.e., (d) of Weber’s cate- 
gories referred to above. 

For the three forms of authority, we then find three sets of relation- 
ships to norms. Charismatic authority sweeps aside old norms and 
generates charismatically-certified new norms (i.e. ‘... norms 
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legitimated by . . . virtue=x affectual attitudes. . .’). Traditional autho- 
rity1s legitimated by trad zonal norms znd is additionally circumscribed 
by them. Legal rational cathority rests upon legal norms and is also con- 
tained by them. Thus tke three types of authority are related to three 
of the four categories if legitimacy underlying norms. As for the 
remaining category of <ormative lezitimacy—that deriving from a 
‘e e rational belief in i& absolute velue..-.? we shall have to use a 
different route of approeci to trace its relationship to authority. 


II. BASIC ATTITUDES TOWARDS LEGITIMACY 


The essence of legitimacy. whether it >e of norms or authority, is the 
sense of duty, obligatior, or ‘oughtness’ towards rules, principles or 
commands. What is the a2mdamental nature of these attitudes? Weber 
provides us with four Gcegories of rormative legitimacy and three 
categories of legitimate a-xthority: are we then to conclude that there are 
seven fundamental poste res of legitimacy, or can they be distilled to 
more basic forms? Parson: has argued that the root of legitimacy lies 
in charisma (Parsons, 133€; pp. 658-6c). We shall argue that the seven 
Weberian categories can ke reduced te two basic forms of legitimacy. 
The basic attitudes cf_egitimacy ca be stated in terms of Weber’s 
typology of social action (wert-raticnal, zweck-rational, traditional, 
and affectual action). B2-e attempting this, for the sake of brevity and 
clarity we quote in full ™=ber’s descridtion of the four categories: 


Social action, like cter forms of action, may be classified in the 
following four types acocrding to its mode of orientation: (1) in terms 
of rational orientation =x a system of discrete individual ends (zweck- 
rational), that is, thro. 2h expectatioas as to the behaviour of objects 
in the external situation and of other human individuals, making use 

' of these expectations as ‘conditions or ‘means’ for the successful 
attainment of the acto”: own rationally chosen ends; (2) in terms of 

rational orientation toa absolute value (wert-rational); involving a 

conscious belief in th= absolute value of some ethical, aesthetic, 

religious, or other form of behaviour, entirely for its own sake and 
independently of any prospect of external success; (3) in terms of 
affectual orientation, 2specially emotional, determined by the 
specific affects and st-tes of feeling of the actor; (4) traditionally 

oriented through the habituation of long practice. (Weber, 1964, 

p. 115.) 

The category of zwecs=-rational, or purpose-rational action can be 
immediately dismissed as <= basis of legitimacy, because in this instance 
the norm or authority is accepted, not Dut of a feeling of rightness, but 
out of the rational calcaE-ion that submission is in the interests of the 


concerned party. A crimrmal who hesitates to violate certain laws out of 
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fear of the penalty of capture orients himself in this way to laws which 
he does not recognize as legitimate. 

The category of traditional action can also be discarded as a potential 
basis of legitimacy since, as Weber points out, this action is habitual, 
automatic and unreflective (‘... it is very often a matter of almost 
automatic reaction to habitual stimuli which guide behaviour in a 
course which has been repeatedly followed’, Weber, 1964, p. 116), It is 
clear that the sense of ‘oughtness’ essential to legitimacy is absent here. 

This leaves the categories of affectual and wert-rational action and we 
shall argue that all forms of legitimacy can be subsumed under these 
categories. 

Affectual action involves some emotional posture, whether this be 
positive attachment, awe, fear or reverence, and it 1s readily apparent 
that such elements are found in the orientation to traditional and charis- 
matic norms and authority. Thus an affectual orientation underlies 
four of the seven categories (traditional authority, traditional norms, 
charismatic authority and affectually legitimated norms). 

The question of wert-rational legitimacy is somewhat less accessible, 
since here we have a sense of obligation which is ultimately rational in 
nature. Consider the example of certain typical legal norms, e.g., tax 
laws. We recognize that a complex spectrum of attitudes exists towards 
such legislation and that many obey these laws on the basis of self- 
interest (to avoid punishment) rather than out of a sense of obligation. 
For those who recognize the legitimacy of the laws, however, the nature 
of that legitimacy is based on the ‘legality’ of the laws, i.e., that they 
were passed in the duly accepted manner. The idea of ‘legality’ is here 
the basic value against which the legitimacy of the law is measured— 
thus its wert-rational character. The law is not the object of reverence 
or awe; the temper of its legitimacy is a sober judgment of rightness’ 
owing to its relationship to the fundamental value of correct legal 
procedure. 

Weber’s category of legitimate norms involving a rational belief in 
the absolute value of the norm also falls within this principle of wert- 
rational legitimacy and in addition has an interesting and profound 
relation to the ‘ordinary’ legal norms just mentioned. The example that 
Weber provides for this category is that of ‘natural law’ and we may 
understand it to apply to all categories of ‘higher law’ and morally- 
relevant law. Certain laws, such as those relating to family life, capital 
punishment, sexual behaviour, and other salient moral issues are accep- 
ted not on the basis of their legality, but because they express moral 
principles which are held as absolute values in themselves. A useful 
example of this type of legitimacy is found in civil rights legislation. In 
addition to the purely formal legal legitimacy just cited is the legitimacy 
based on the principle of social equality that these laws serve. If we 
contrast the attitudes towards traffic laws and laws structuring equal 
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franchise the difference = immediately apparent. In the one case the 
legitimacy derives from t> pure legality of the laws, in the other case it 
flows from the principle =f equality thet the laws implement. 

These different bases v= legitimacy of legal norms are treated by 
Weber in his legal sociclezy in terms o? formal and substantive ration- 
ality (Weber, 1954, ch. VOI). Formal rationality refers to the internal 
consistency of a body er law; substantive rationality refers to the 
relationship of law to sce external criterion of justice or value. In 
the one case the rightn== of a law is judged in terms of its ‘legality’, 
its formal appropriaten2= in terms of existing legal principles, i.e., its 
procedural correctness. © the other case the rightness of the law is 
judged in terms of its implementation of a specific extra-legal value, 
e.g., equality, freedom, o7 conceptions of morality, patriotism, honour, 
etc. Our argument is the: Weber’s principle of formal rationality. is a 
principle of legitimacy eaivalent to tke fourth category of normative 
legitimacy (recognizing narms as legitimate because they have‘. . . been 
established in a manner «mich is recognized to be legal) and that the 
principle of substantive -ionality is equivalent to the third principle 
of normative legitimacy (recognizing a norm as legitimate ‘... by 
virtue of a rational belief in its absolute value .. .’). In both instances 
the character of legitimecy is that o? a rational commitment. We 
logically include in this @tegory legal-rational authority because of its 
derivation from rationa. azal norms as cited above. ? 

Despite what has been =zid thus far the full distinction between what 
we have called affectua. and wert-rational legitimacy may still be 
obscure. We are fortun:tz, however, in having available a unique 
experimental demonstreton of these categories in Piaget’s study of the 
attitudes of children towzrds the rules of the game of marbles (Piaget, 
1960, ch. I). From our peiat of view th’s is a study of the legitimacy of 
those rules and Piaget’s ~esults fall str-kingly close to the two funda- 
mental postures of legitic-zcy based upon Weber’s categories of social 
action. Piaget finds an carly and late stage in the development of these 
attitudes. The morality cf constraint, the first stage, appears to corres- 
pond to affectual legitimacy. The rule is considered to have eternally 
existed, is immutable anc :s charged with reverence. The similarity to 
traditions and sacred law is of course clear. In the second stage, the 
morality of co-operation, -2e attitude <owards rules is no longer tinged 
with awe and reverenc2. The rules are respected insofar as they are 
oriented to a sense of reciozocity and justice. The rules can be changed 
to satisfy this basis of legtimacy. Thus in this second form the attitude 
towards the rules bears tre character of a wert-rational orientation. 

Our position then, in =Stinction to Parsons, who finds charisma as 
the single generating primiple of all varieties of legitimacy, is that there 
are two basic attitudes -f legitimacy: a legitimacy based in feeling 
(affectual) and a legitimacy based in reason (wert-rational). This 
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dichotomy is reflected in the two stages of attitudes towards rules in the 
work of Piaget—the moralities of constraint and co-operation. The 
Weberian categories of legitimacy towards norms and authority can 
also be grouped under these headings: charismatic authority, traditional 
authority, sacred laws and traditional norms are all rooted in the 
legitimacy of feeling: legal rational authority, legal rational norms and 
higher law based on absolute values are different varieties of a legiti- 
macy based on reason. 


III. THE FOURTH TYPE OF AUTHORITY 


A major problem in the Weberian typology of authority is the difficulty 
of conceptualizing the patterns of legitimacy of democratic political 
institutions. For example, how are we to understand the nature of the 
authority of the president of the United States? Shall we say that his 
authority is of the legal-rational type? If so, then the sphere of his 
authority is demarcated by the constitution, and the laws passed since, 
and his right to exercise that authority is certified by the legal proprieties 
of his election. But how then are we to explain certain curious waxings 
and wanings of presidential authority. We know that if a president is 
elected by a ‘landslide’ that there is much talk of a ‘mandate’, and 
conversely, if he is a minority president the legitimacy of his authority 
is somehow suspect. We know that challenges to presidential authority 
will be made in terms of the consent of the governed, e.g., in the case of 
unpopular undeclared wars the right of the president to wage such wars 
is challenged on constitutional grounds and on the basis of the absence 
of the consent of the governed. We know also that the authority of other 
important political offices is often challenged on a similar basis. The 
actions of the Supreme Court are thus often challenged on the grounds 
that nine men, who are not elected, are frustrating the popular wul. The 
legitimacy of actions by congressmen and governors may also be attacked 
on the grounds of its divergence from what ‘,.. the people want...’ 

The common element in these examples is of course the legitimacy of 
authority based upon the consent of the governed. The authority of a 
president swells or contracts with the size of his plurality and at any 
point in the exercise of office by president, judges, congressmen or 
governors, the legitimacy of the use of office may be disputed in terms 
of the popular will. Thus the authority of these offices rests to a con- 
siderable extent upon a supervening principle—the consent of the 
governed—and the constitution is the embodiment of that principle. 
The authority of office is thus not merely defined, certified and bounded 
by specific laws, but by.a general principle which underlies these laws and 
which may be appealed to (and generally is) when the exercise of office 
appears to violate that principle. 

This fourth type of authority, which we shall call value-rational 
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authority thus deriv= from a supervening general principle, and is 
historically quite fammiar.1 Forms of protest against established authority 
have, under certain conditions taken the form of an attempt to subject 
supreme political an“hority to some overriding principle. Thus in the 
case of the origin of tL Magna Carta, the Whig doctrines of legitimacy 
and the politica: thect-es of the French and American revolutions, the 
monarch is made responsible to absolute principles of natural rights, 
natural law, consent {the governed, the general will, etc. An absolute 
principle of rational Ezief becomes the ultimate source of authority and 
generates a consitiatral structure of state in which all supreme 
political authority is <eld subject to the basic principle. We note that 
mere procedural ccr-ectness, or ‘legality’ is not sufficient to justify 
supreme authority, bt some substantive principle is required. 

Thus value-rational authority has its embodiment in constitutional 
government, generally mvolving some separation of powers in which the 
supreme authorities cre their power to the constitutive principles of 
the state as symbolized by the oath of office. We see this in the United 
States, where each branch of government is ultimately responsible to 
the principles of the cor3-itution. In these terms we can understand that 
Western political thec>y of the past several centuries has involved the 
articulation of explici: zlaims to legitimacy based upon value-rational 
authority. 

The distinction bet+zen legal-rational and value-rational authority 
can be illustrated in t=mms of the characteristic places of these forms of 
authority. Legal-ratiost<l authority is typically located in bureaucracies 
and exists in relation 10 specific laws that define its precincts. Value- 
rational authority is moically found in the higher realms of political 
office—president, prim2 minister, chancellor or even constitutional 
monarch, and exists — relation to principles. Thus if legal rational 
authority is celebratec zs an administration of laws, not of men, value- 
rational authority is a zovernment of principles, not of men.? 

We may summarize this portion of our argument as follows: 

The legitimacy of affect or feeling involves the attachment of certain 
sentiments to rules offices, or persons. The varieties of legitimacy of 
norms and authority mnder this heading concern how the affect is 
generated and to wha: 1 ‘s attached. In the case of charismatic authority 
the affect is generatec Dy the personal qualities of the leader and is 
attached to his person. In the case of traditional authority it is generated 
by usage and is attazaed to the person who occupies the position of 
traditional leader. In %2 case of sacred laws it is generated by charis- 
matic revelation and isa-tached to rules. In the case of traditional norms 
it is generated by usag= and is attached to rules. 

The legitimacy of re=son involves an evaluation of rightness made with 
respect to rules, or the commands of offices or persons. The sub-varieties 
of wert-rational legitimacy thus concern how the evaluations are made 
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and to what they refer. In the case of formal rationality the evaluation 
is made with respect to the principle of legality, or procedural correct- 
ness. Thus legal rational authority involves an evaluation of rightness 
with respect to an incumbent of office who has achieved his position in 
the proper way and who does not exceed the defined authority of his 
office. The rightness of legal rational norms concerns their relation to the 
existing body of law—were they properly arrived at? In both cases the 
evaluation is of the legality of the command or rule. 

In the matter of substantive rationality the principle of evaluation 1s 
no longer legality, but some extra-legal absolute value, e.g., ‘freedom’, 
‘equality’, ‘the good of the people’, ‘the will of the majority’, ‘the 
destiny of the nation’. In the case of ‘absolute value norms’ (c) of 
Weber’s category of normative legitimacy) the question is whether the 
rule or law at hand serves the absolute value, i.e., has a rational rela- 
tionship to it, if so, it is right. In the case of value-rational authority, 
the commands are measured against the supervening principle and if 
they fall short of this principle the resultmay be a ‘declaration of inde- 
pendence’, affirming the sovereignty of the absolute value and the illegi- 
timacy of any authority that contravenes it. 

A graphic organization of these points is presented in the accom- 
panying table. 


IV. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TYPOLOGY 


As noted previously, the significance of the legitimacy of normative 
order is that legitimacy is the best guarantee of the stability of an order. 
The same is obviously true of legitimate authority: it is the most stable 
form of power. But the significance of the typology of legitimate auth- 
ority goes beyond this observation. The essence of Weber’s analysis 
is a demonstration of the determinism of beliefs of legitimacy, i.e., 
that the type of authority contributes to the structure and dynamics 
of political institutions. Each of the four types of authority generates 
characteristic political institutions. 

The typical structure of charismatic authority is a band. A leader and 
a group of followers attached on the basis of personal loyalty. Beyond 
the distinction of leader and follower there is no clear division of 
political labour. The political dynamics of the charismatic structure is 
treated by Weber in his discussion of ‘routinization’ (Weber, 1964, 
pp. 363-73) in which he notes the struggle over the problem of succes- 
sion and the tendency for the followers to attempt to transform the anti- 
economic character of the band and to appropriate advantages on a 
hereditary basis. 

The typical structures of traditional authority are patrimonial rule, 
involving a ruler and a personal administrative staff, and feudalism, 
involving a hierarchy of lords and vassals bound by personal oaths of 
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fealty. The typical I~ramics of these structures involve a struggle for 
power between ruler ani staff, and organized social strata, and a struggle 
between lords and cv=clords for the control of vassals and subvassals. 

The typical structure of legal rational authority is a bureaucracy and 
the typical political d-ramics include a struggle between political chiefs 
and the bureaucracie: -hat serve them. r 


TABLE I Types of legitiraas norms and authority 








Basic tF tudes underlying legitimacy 
Affectual Wert-Rational 
UTHORITY 
Charismatic ; Legal Rational 
(Derived from personzl (Defined by rational legal 
qualities of leader) norms) 
Leaders of political, Authority in bureaucratic 
military and religious organizations 
movements 
Traditional Valus-rational 
(Derived from tradition (Defined by governing 
norms defining position) principles) 
Monarch, feudal lord, Supreme political authority 
hereditary chieftain in const. governments 
NORMS i 
Affectually-legitimated neræs Rational lsgal norms 
(Affect through charisma-ic (Formal rationality) 
revelation) 
Sacred law Ordinary laws created by 
rational legislation 
‘Traditionally-legitimated Absolute value norms 
norms 
(Affect through usage) (Substantive rationality) 
Custom Natural law, 
laws relating to morally 
salient issues 





The typical structure-cf value-rational authority is a constitutional 
government with a separ-ion of powers and collegiality. The character- 
istic political struggle is >2tween the executive authority and the colle- 
gial bodies enjoined witk che limitation of its power. Weber treats some 
of these dynamics in his Ciscussion of ‘Collegiality and the Separation of 
Powers’ (Weber, 1964, Ex. 392-404). 

In brief, the nature cf legitimate beliefs implies a certain kind of 
political structure and a-certain kind of politics.? 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. The problem of legitimate authority is linked to the problem of 
legitimate norms since norms and authority represent the basic forms of 
ordered interaction. The various types of authority exist in specific 
relationship to types of legitimate norms: Charismatic authority gener- 
ates sacred law; traditional norms define traditional authority; rational 
legal norms define legal rational authority and principles of absolute 
value regulate value-rational authority. 

2. Underlying the eight varieties of legitimate norms and authority 
are two basic types of legitimacy: a legitimacy of affect or feeling in 
which norms and authority are tinged with awe and reverence, and a 
legitimacy of reason in which norms and authority are accepted because 
of their rational relation to basic values. The latter form has two sub- 
varieties: a legitimacy of formal rationality (legal rational norms and 
authority) in which laws and authority are accepted because of the 
formal legality attached to them (here legality 1s the basic value) anda 
legitimacy of substantive rationality (absolute value norms and value 
rational authority) in which laws and authority are accepted because 
of their congruence with fundamental extra-legal values. 

3. In addition to the three Weberian categories of authority we 
recognize a fourth category of value-rational authority which derives 
from a basic principle such as natural law, or the consent ofthe governed. 
The characteristic form of such authority is found in Supreme political 
authority in constitutional governments. 

4. The types of legitimate authority are associated with character- 
istic structures of legitimate authority (a charismatic band, a bureaucracy, 
or a constitutional government) which display characteristic dynamic 
tendencies and politics. These structures and forms of politics are intrinsic 
to these forms of authority and thus reflect a primacy or autonomy of 
postures and ideas of legitimacy with respect to political action. Weber 
argues in effect that the polttical experience of a soctety flows to a significant degree 
from its ideas of legitimacy. Thus the entire discussion is a counter to the 
materialistic interpretation of government and politics, although as is 
clear from Weber’s other work, it is in no way inconsistent with such an 
interpretation. 
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Notes 


I. Simmel treats this type of authority 
in his remarks on ‘subordination under a 
principle’ (Simmel, 1950, pp. 261-7), in 
which he provides an interesting example 
of the interplay between legal-rational, 
and what we have here called value- 
rational authority. Thus in peace-time 
he notes authority in the army is based 
upon the strict organizational hierarchy 
of rank, while in war officers can draw 
authority from the principle that the 
entire group is defending the nation. 
This corresponds to the dualism we have 
noted in the authority of office in demo- 
cratic political institutions: on the one 
hand this authority is rooted in the pure 
legality of proper electoral procedure, 
on the other it rests upon the principle of 
the consent of the governed. The distinc- 
tion is far from academic: its practical 
consequence is the general difference in 
attitude towards electoral positions (presi- 
dent, governor, senator, representative) 
and non-electoral positions (federal civil 
service, executive and congressional 
staffs, etc.). It is also reflected in the fact 
that a sure way of increasing the authority 
of an office in a democratic polity is to 
broaden the electoral base, eg., the 
history of the offices of president and 
senator in the United States. 

2. The concept of valuc-rational 
authority, or subordination to a principle, 
can we believe, be usefully applied to the 
problem of the authority of technical 
competence raised by Parsons in his 
introduction to Weber’s Theory of Eco- 
nomic and Social Organization (Weber, 
1964, footnote 4, pp. 58-60). There 
Parsons argues that technical knowledge 
is an authority-granting factor in certain 
bureaucratic structures, but is not com- 


prehended by the category of legal- 
rational authority. From our point of 
view such instances involve a dual basis 
of authority, e.g., the authority of the 
professor is legal rational to the degree 
that it flows from the rules of the organi- 
zation, and value-rational to the degree 
that it stems from the student’s recogni- 
tion of his knowledge—which is their 
acceptance of that knowledge as an 
absolute value that merits obedience and 
respect. The same duality is found in a 
variety of work settings within govern- 
ment bureaucracies, military organiza- 
tions, factories, etc., where the legal 
rational component of authority, i.e., the 
official ranking, is tempered by a value- 
rational authority grounded in institu- 
tional measures of competence. 

g. An interesting historical treatment 
that accurately grasps Weber’s basic 
point is Charles Petit-Dutaillis’, The 
Feudal Monarchy in France and England 
(Petit-Dutaillis, 1964) in which hedemon- 
strates how the political ideas implicit 
in feudalism determined the centralizing 
politics of the Capetian and Anglo- 
Norman monarchies. In fact, in line 
with our central thesis here, Pett- 
Dutaillis offers as his basic argument that 
the idea of feudalism had as its logical 
outcome the centralized monarchy: 
‘,.-in proportion as the feudal regime 
became systematized, logic demanded a 
recognition that the pyramid had a 
summit; the hierarchy ends in the 
monarch whom Beaumanoir calls sover- 
eign over all: the Kings will turn to the 
development of this principle and sooner 
or later will reap all its consequences. 
The Feudal system includes a King.’ 
(Petit-Dutaillis, 1964, p. 2.) 
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Family breakdown and social networks 


INTRODUCTION 


Psychological, legal-historical, economic, demographic, racial and 
social factors have been identified in past studies of family breakdown. 
Very rarely have these been related to an explanatory model employing 
specifically sociological concepts, or in many cases any explanatory 
model at all. 

Sociologists have sought to relate varieties of family structure to 
different sorts of social environment. Among the more illuminating work 
on this relationship must be counted the work of Elizabeth Bott (1957). 
[t is primarily from her work that the hypotheses about the social 
structural factors in family breakdown examined here have been 
derived. 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT, SOCIAL NETWORKS AND CONJUGAL 
ROLE STABILITY 


In 1957 Bott pointed out that the relationship between family and 
community is complex and indirect. “The effective social environment 
of a family,’ she wrote, ‘is its network of friends, neighbours, relatives 
and particular social institutions.’ At the one extreme this network of 
social relationships may be so close-knit that all the individuals who 
belong to it know one another and are in contact with one another 
independently of their common relationship with the members of any 
one family. At the other extreme the social network of a given family 
may be so loose-knit that none of the people they count as members know 
one another or have any contact with one another save through their 
common acquaintance with the members of a particular family. The 
demographic, geographic or socio-economic characteristics of a com- 
munity, therefore, provide only a framework within which the effective 
social environment is established. 

Bott found that the internal structure of conjugal families was different 
in families with loose-knit social networks as compared with those with 
close-knit social networks.* She described the twenty married couples 


* Trevor Noble B.A. Lecturer, Department of Sociological Studies, University of 
Sheffield 
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she closely studied in terms of the extent to which their conjugal roles 
overlapped or were sharply differentiated. These marriages ranged from 
those where there were joint conjugal role relationships to one in which 
there was a clearly segregated conjugal role relationship. At the one 
extreme many tasks in housework and child care were interchangeable 
between husband and wife, family decisions were taken jointly and 
leisure activities were commonly shared. Couples with a more segregated 
role relationship, on the other hand, had a much more clearly defined 
division of labour between a husband’s tasks and a wife’s tasks, joint 
decision-making was much less stressed and the spouses were more 
likely to follow their own interests independently. 

On a psychological level Bott provides plausible arguments for 
expecting either stability or instability in both joint and highly segre- 
gated conjugal relationships. ‘Joint conjugal relationships might lead to 
conjugal stability because the emotional investment of both partners is 
so considerable, but on the other hand, husband and wife expect so 
much of each other that disillusion and disappointment might drive 
them apart. In a highly segregated conjugal relationship the partners . 
expect less of each other and would be less likely to part because of 
disillusionment, but on the other hand, they get less from each other 
emotionally and might therefore leave each other more easily.’® 

Bott, however, is particularly concerned to relate the pattern of the 
conjugal relationship to the structure of the network of relationships 
which comprise the family’s effective social environment. If, provision- 
ally, we accept her argument, the sociological factors indicate a much 
less ambiguous series of inferences in respect of family breakdown than 
she makes in psychological terms. 

It is Bott’s argument that in a situation where the role structure of the 
conjugal family is not situationally reinforced by the support and the 
sanctions which can be brought to bear within a close-knit social net- 
work of the kind found in the traditional working-class areas of Britain, 
the role relationship was likely to change from one of segregated conjugal 
role relations to one of joint conjugal role relations. However, leaving 
the long settled areas where family life follows a traditional pattern, 
where a husband’s obligations are clear and a wife’s duties unquestioned 
it ig not merely a matter of the mobile couple adopting, in response to 
the new social setting, a kind of relationship different from that either 
of their sets of parents had. With a loose-knit network of relationships 
outside the family no new normative definition of the conjugal relation- 
ship is readily available since the mechanisms of a detailed conformity 
are not there.4 Under such circumstances each couple has to work out 
the proprieties of their own relationship for themselves, guided, if at all, 
only by the very general ideas available through their uncertain 
interpretation of the content of the mass media or other secondary 
sources. As Bott says: ‘Couples in close-knit networks . .. knew, more 
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or less, what the agreed standards were and could make them explicit. 
Couples with loose-knit networks were more aware of variation. Since 
many of the people they knew were not acquainted with one another, 
there were fewer norms of common consent.’ It is not possible in such 
circumstances for the investigator to be both precise and general. 
Families, though sharing a common cultural universe, vary much more 
in what they do, in precisely what their members expect of one another. 
Fewer areas of behaviour can be regulated by commonly shared norms 
because fewer areas of behaviour are observable by anyone other than 
the particular role partners involved and in consequence one can do 
little more than generalize about there being shared tasks, greater 
intimacy, etc. : 

It is true that it is the researcher who finds that roles and expectations 
are uncertain and ill-defined.® This is not necessarily the experience of 
the individual family. Role expectations may be stabilized in the absence 
of other direct sanctions, by reference to the behaviour of a reference 
group. Bott described however, how in families with loose-knit social 
‘networks ... ‘there was a tendency for people to treat their own 
behaviour and standards as the norm for other people as well as for 
themselves.’’ If this is so, then it would seem that in these cases there is 
neither conformity to externally sanctioned norms nor adherence to the 
perceived standards of a reference group. For families in loose-knit 
social networks, norms relating to family behaviour are either unspecific 
or idiosyncratic and family roles are apparently less clearly defined. We 
may argue that the stability of such isolated families must be particularly 
vulnerable to any occurrence of internal conflict. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see why, in these circumstances, joint conjugal role-relationships should 
not fairly frequently dissolve in a state of familial anomie.® 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND THE CONNEQTEDNESS OF SOCIAL 
NETWORKS A 


It has been argued that, psychological factors aside, families with 
loose-knit social networks would be more prone to instability and ulti- 
mate break-down than families with close-knit social networks. Com- 
munity studies in Britain suggest, on the one hand, that rural com- 
munities provide the conditions under which families develop close-knit 
social networks, and on the other, within urban communities, confirm 
Bott’s conclusion that it is in the long-settled traditional working-class 
areas that social networks are most close-knit. The more geographically 
mobile working class and the middle class have more loose-knit social 
networks.’ 

In the United States it appears, despite problems of definition, that 
social networks are more close-knit in rural areas too.}° In relation to 
socio-economic status however the American data is more ambiguous. 
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Though Cohen and Hodges! suggest that social networks may be more 
close-knit in lower working-class communities, Aldous and Strauss 
directly investigating this question concluded that it was their respon- 
dents of higher socio-economic status who had the most close-knit social 
networks. ‘This pattern is indirectly supported by data from Litwak’s 
Buffalo (N.Y.) study1? and Stuckert’s Milwaukee survey!* which shows 
that wives of higher socio-economic status had more frequent contact 
with and identified more closely with their extended families and, at 
least in Milwaukee, greater participation in neighbouring, while wives 
of lower socio-economic status were more orientated towards their own 
conjugal families and were generally more isolated. 

The relationship between socio-economic status and the connected- 
~ ness of social networks from this evidence seems to be the opposite in the 
U.S. of that in Britain. In the U.S. it is middle-class families which will 
most likely have close-knit social networks, In terms of Bott’s hypothesis 
this seems to be indirectly confirmed by the findings of Blood and Wolfe? 
who showed that amongst the families they investigated conjugal roles 
were more segregated in families of higher socio-economic status. W. J. 
Goode has argued in connection with the topic which is our central 
concern here, that there would seem to be ‘a somewhat lesser propensity 
to divorce toward the upper socio-economic strata because in these upper 
strata the network of social relations and of kin relations is more ex- 
tended, more tightly organized, and exercises greater control over the 
individual’,® 


SOCIAL 8TRUQGQTURE AND FAMILY BREAKDOWN: HYPOTHESES 


The measurement of family breakdown presents a number of problems. 
If families with loose-knit social networks are more prone to breakdown 
then this should be manifest in the frequency of divorce amongst them. 
Divorce by no means represents the total amount of family instability 
however. Families can break up and their members be dispersed, 
husbands may desert their wives and children, wives take their babies 
and go home to Mum or families may continue to live together in 
acrimony, fear, hatred and distress, without the formal acknowledgment 
of breakdown in the shape of a divorce decree. There is no sure way of 
knowing the extent to which this happens or whether such situations 
are more or less frequent in one social stratum or another. The limita- 
tions of divorce statistics even as a measure of the social distribution of 
divorce itself are notorious and will be mentioned in due course. 
Nevertheless these statistics are the best available and hitherto have not 
been fully explored. 

If the stability of families is related to the connectedness of their social 
networks we can derive (from our preceding discussion) the following 
expectations: 
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(1) Family breakdown will be more frequent in urban than in rural 
areas; 

(2) Family breakdown will be more frequent in those urban areas in 
which families’ social networks are likely to be loose-knit than in areas 
where they are likely to be close-knit; 

(3) Family breakdown will be most frequent in socio-economic 
status groups in which loose-knit social networks are most common. 

Therefore: (a) The families of farmers and farm workers will less 
frequently break down than those of urban workers: (b) Ceteris paribus, 
in the U.S.A. family breakdown will be less frequent in the higher socio- 
economic status groups. (¢) In Britain family breakdown will be less 
frequent in the lower socio-economic status groups and, if they can be 
identified, particularly amongst their more traditional working-class 
members. 


THE EVIDENCE g 

These hypotheses can be fairly readily tested. Several American studies 
have related divorce rates to residence or social status using American 
data.1® Of primary empirical interest therefore will be an examination 
of data from Britain and a comparison between it and the American 
material. Two major studies relating social factors and divorce have 
been carried out in Britain.!” Both relate the resort to divorce to 
occupational status but tell us nothing about area of residence. The 
most recent study analyses only 79 divorces which occurred in a sample 
of 1,340 marriages of the 1930s and 1940s. And as the earlier and more 
extensive survey was carried out in 1951, the first full year in which legal 
aid was available, it is obviously desirable to check their findings against 
more recent and more comprehensive evidence. This is available from 
the 1961 Census. (At the time of writing detailed data from the 1966 
Census were not available.) British Census data described only those who 
were divorced at the time of the Census, Differential remarriage rates or 
different mobility rates of the divorced compared with the married 
would mean census derived data were at least partially in error, though 
to what extent it is impossible to estimate. 


URBAN/RURAL COMPARISONS 


As Table 1 shows our first expectation is confirmed for England and 
Wales. The proportion divorced is lower in rural areas than in urban 
areas of any size. 

In North Carolina, on the other hand, Mercer!’ found little difference 
between those of his white respondents who lived in the open country 
and those who lived in the metropolis. Town dwellers, however, had 
more stable families than either of the other two groups. 
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TABLE I Proportions divorced by type of area 


Men Women 
Type of area divoræd ` divorced 
fer 1,000 per 1,000 


Conurbations 8-7 135 


Other Urban areas with 
populations of 100,000 and over 8'4 12'9 
Other Urban areas with 
populations of 50,000 to 100,000 77 122 
Other Urban areas with 
populations of less than 50,000 6-6 I0'5 
Rural districts 56 8-6 
England and Wales?® 75 11-7 





Source: Calculated from Census of England and Wales 1961: Age, Marital Condition 
and General Tables, Table 16. 


INTER-URBAN DIFFERENQES 


Superficially, it might seem plausible to assume that the consistent 
. gradient shown in Table 1 supports our second expectation in the case 
of England and Wales, The bigger cities it might be assumed present 
the social structural characteristics (principally perhaps social hetero- 
geneity and sheer size) in which loose-knit social networks are most 
likely to be established. The figures, however, mask a more complex 
reality. 

The position of the conurbations at the head of the table is due to the 
concentration of divorced men and women in the Greater London 
Conurbation (where rates per 1,000 ever married of either sex are: men 
10-4, women 17-1). In the remaining five conurbations of England 
together the rates are below the national average (men 7-2, women 
10-1). In the West Midland conurbation, in fact, the proportion 
divorced is for men almost the same as in rural districts (5-7 per 1,000 
ever married) while for women the proportion divorced is lower than 
the average in rural districts (7-8 per 1,000 ever married). 

Size alone, then, is not enough to guide predictions on the proportion 
of the population divorced and the concentration of the divorced in 
London (even more marked in the case of women) ?° might be accounted 
for in a number of ways. 

To consider only the most extreme cases of those local authority areas 
in which the proportions of divorced men and of divorced women were 
at least double the average for England and Wales as a whole, as Table 
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2 shows, all except Hove and Richmond were in the Greater London 
Conurbation. 

These boroughs are also characterized by particularly large proportions 
of the population of both sexes having lived there for only a year or 
less,*1 particularly large proportions of both sexes aged fifteen and 
over being still single, particularly large proportions of the population 
aged between fifteen and forty-four years and in this age range a 
particularly large excess of females over males.2? These demographic 
characteristics would appear to be the basis of a social structural pattern 
of loose-knit social networks but since these seem to be areas of rapid 
population turnover and since it appears that the divorced are especially 


TABLE 2 Local authority areas with more than double the national average of divorced men and 
women in England and Wales 1961 


Number divorced per 1,000 of each sex aged 15 years and over* 


en Women 

England and Wales 6 9 
County of London 10 16 
Chelsea 2I 36 
City of London 19 1g 
Hampstead 16 . 28 
Holborn 14 23 
Hove (Sussex) 12 25 
Kensington 16 go 

i 16 28 
Richmond (Surrey) 14 23 
St Marylebone ; 20 32 
Westminster 18 29 


* Note: including single 
Source: Census of England and Wales 1961: Age, Marital Condition 
and General Tables, Table 19. 


likely to be geographically mobile®* the residence of the divorced in 
areas which may have loose-knit social networks is ambiguously 
significant. It may be thatin these areas there is greater family instability 
or, on the other hand it may be that unstable families are geographically 
dispersed throughout the country but once divorced, people will 
migrate towards these areas where among other things the remarriage 
rate is higher than elsewhere.** 


SOCIO-EGONOMIO STATUS AND FAMILY BREAKDOWN 


In examining the relationship between divorce and socio-economic 
status we already have available the data for the United States reviewed 
by Goode, Hillman and Udry and for England and Wales by Rowntree, 
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and Rowntree and Carrier.?5 In the most recent of the American studies 
having examined data from the U.S. 1960 Census Udry writes, “The 
relationship of status to marital disruption is . . . inverse and clear.’?8 

In the more recent of the British studies Rowntree found no significant 
difference between the proportion of couples parting (including 
divorcing) when classified by the husbands’ occupations at marriage.?7 
Even so other status related factors suggest a pattern different from that 
found in America. Despite the small numbers involved, it appears that 
family breakdown was significantly more frequent when both husband 
and wife were educated in selective secondary schools compared with 
couples where either had attended a non-selective school, and also when 
both came from middle-class families of orientation compared with 
couples either or both of whom were working-class in origin. Data on 
the occupational distribution of all those actually divorcing in 1951 
were obtained by Rowntree and Carrier through an abstraction from 
the official documents made for them by the authorities. On this basis 
they reached *... the tentative conclusion that in the ... year 1951 
couples in each of our broad occupational groups appear to be filing 
divorce petitions to very much the same extent. Whether this was a 
temporary phenomenon, due to the introduction of legal aid or a stage 
in the long-term trend towards the American position, we cannot say.’ 29 

More recent information, which also goes some way to answering this 
last question can be found in the results of the 1961 Census. This is not 
strictly comparable with the other British material as it describes the 
distribution of those still divorced rather than those ever divorced or 
those divorcing in a given year. In other words it over-represents those 
less likely to remarry. In this it does compare with the more recent 
American data which, although the socio-economic categories are 
different, is similarly census-derived. 

(a) Using the 17 category Socio-Economic Group classification we 
find firstly our hypothesis about farmers and farm workers confirmed 
for England and Wales (Table 3). In the United States however both 
Hillman’s analysis of 1950 Census data and Udry’s examination of 1960 
data?’ show that, while farmers are the least divorce prone group, farm 
labourers are amongst those most prone to divorce even in the white 
population. This is in line with the findings of relative family instability 
in American rural areas,?1 The difference between American farmers 
and farm labourers however is most probably associated with the large 
migrant element in the latter group. Thus, it may be argued that a 
migrant labour force would be less able to establish close-knit networks 
of social relations than more static occupational groups. But in this kind 
of explanation the structure of social networks becomes an intervening 
variable in relating family stability to the conditions of employment. 

(b) and (c) In respect of our other expectations it is apparent in this 
British material, that there is not a simple socio-economic status 
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TABLE 3 Divorce by socio-economic group: England and Wales 1961 








Number divorced per 
Socio-economic group 1,000 ever } 
men 
‘ Personal service workers (7) 18-1 
Unskilled manual workers (11) 9'9 
Indefinite (17) 9'4 
Own account workers (other than professional) (12) 9'0 
Junior non-manual workers (6) 19 
Members of armed forces (16) 76 
Intermediate non-manual workers (5) 75 
Semi-skilled manual workers (10) 73 
Employers and managers in industry, commerce etc. 

—small establishments (2) 7°2 
Skilled manual workers (9) 6:7 
Professional workers—self-employed (3) 5'6 
Employers and managers in central and local government, 

industry, commerce etc.—large establishments (1) 54 
Professional workers—employees (4) B'I 
Farmers—own account (14) 4°7 
Agricultural workers (15) 4°7 
Farmers—employers and managers (13) 46 
Foremen and supervisors—manual (8) 4'3 
England and Wales 7'9 


Source: 1961 Census of England and Wales. Occupation Tables, Table 19. 


gradient. The ‘middle’ and ‘upper’ middle-class socio-economic groups 
(Groups 3, I, 4) are less divorce prone than all except the rural groups 
(Groups 13, 14, 15) and manual foremen (Group 8). Skilled manual 
workers (Group 9) are less prone to divorce than many lower middle- 
class or white-collar groups (e.g. Groups 2, 5, 6). Socio-economic groups 
however, are based on a combination of occupations together with 
employment status and aim to group together ‘people whose social, 
cultural and recreational standards and behaviour are similar’.®? It is 
doubtful how far this is achieved. 

Even the irregular status gradient revealed in Table 3 obscures as 
much of the pattern of family breakdown as it reveals. This is still more 
obvious if we examine in the same way the relative proneness to divorce 
of men, using a more discriminating measure. If we classify men only by 
occupation, at first using broad occupational groups, the pattern shown 
in Table 3 is substantially repeated (see Table 4). Within these groups, 
however, the differences are very great. 
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TABLE 4 Divorce by Occupation Order: England and Wales 1961 
Occupation order 


Inadequately described occupations (XX VII) 
Labourers (not elsewhere classified) (XVIII) 
Service, sport and recreation workers (XXIII) 
Transport and communication workers (XIX) 
Clerical workers (XXI) 

Clothing workers (XT) 

Warehousemen, storekeepers, packers, bottlers (XX) 
Sales workers (XXII) 

Food, drink and tobacco workers (XII) 

Painters and decorators (XVI) 

Engineering and allied trades workers n.e.c. (VII) 
Drivers of stationary engines, cranes etc. (XVII) 
Construction workers (XV) 


Armed forces (British and foreign) (XXVI) 
Electrical and electronic workers (VI) 
Professional, technical workers, artists (XXV) 
Administrators and managers (XXIV) 


Makers of other products (workers in rubber, and plastics, 
craftsmen and production process workers n.e.c.) (XIV) 


Woodworkers (VIII) 

Paper and printing workers (XT) 

Textile workers (X) f 

Farmers, foresters and fishermen (I) 

Miners and quarrymen (II) 

Leather workers (IX) 

Furnace, forge, foundry and rolling mill workers (V) 
Gas, coke and chemicals workers (III) 

Glass and ceramics workers (IV) 


Retired men 


3°4 





Source: Calculated from 1961 Census of England and Wales, Occupation Tables, 


Table 2. 


Labourers come out at the head of the list of those classifiable but, 
within this order, lengthmen and other unskilled railway workers, 
n.e.c. are well below the national average with a rate of 3-8 divorces per 
1,000 ever married, Amongst the service, sport and recreation workers 
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family stability within particular occupations ranges from kitchen-hands 
with a rate of 27-1 per 1,000 e.m. to fire-brigade officers and men at 3-0 
per 1,000 e.m. Barmen score 23-0 per 1,000 while publicans and inn- 
keepers had a much more stable family life with a rate of only 6.7 per 
1,000 e.m. 

While professional, technical workers and artists altogether were 
slightly less than proportionately prone to divorce than the national 
average, few occupations amongst them were less prone to divorce than 
unskilled railway workers and engine drivers (3-8 per 1,000 e.m, in both 
cases). In fact only electrical engineers (3-0 per 1,000 e.m.); chemists, 
physicists and biological scientists (3-0 per 1,000 e.m.); and clergy, 
ministers and members of religious orders (0:7 per 1,000 e.m.) enjoyed 
such a degree of family stability. At the other extreme this order con- 
tained some of the most extremely divorce-prone occupation groups, in 
particular stage managers, actors, entertainers and musicians who 
together achieved a rate of 42:3 divorced men per 1,000 ever married. 

If we divide ‘Table 4 somewhat arbitrarily at over 6-0 and under 7:0 
divorces per 1,000 ever married the three groups have, with some 
overlaps, distinctive dominant features. At the bottom of the list those 
with the lowest proportion of divorced members are primarily manual 
occupations. These include the main manual jobs in the primary sector 
and most of the more traditional manual occupations in the secondary 
or manufacturing sector. The ‘middle’ and ‘upper’ middle-class 
occupations together with some highly skilled though less traditional 
manual workers dominate the middle group while the more routine 
white collar and less skilled manual jobs, especially in the tertiary or 
services sector, dominate the most unstable group. 

A ready explanation suggests itself. Are not the manual workers in 
the more traditional occupational groups all resident in the long- 
settled traditional working-class communities? And perhaps the upper 
middle-class groups have more intermediate-knit social networks 
sustained, despite geographical mobility, by their ability to employ 
effectively the media of private communication, while the routine 
white-collar workers and non-traditional manual workers, geographi- 
cally dispersed and less sustained by an involvement in more loose- 
knit networks of social relations predominate in the most divorce 
prone group. 

As we have already suggested in the case of American farm labourers 
the conditions of employment may impose constraints or limitations 
upon the effective social environment. The extreme occupational units, 
those with the greatest proportion of divorced men, throw into relief 
certain features of the social setting of family instability.#* 

Many of these occupation units have many of their members resi- 
dent in the Greater London Conurbation, in particular of course, the 
entertainers and musicians, 62-2 per cent of whom were enumerated 
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there.*4 But the residential pattern is not the most striking common 
characteristic of these occupations. Firstly, the hours worked in these 
occupations are unlikely to be distributed over what is conventionally 
taken to be the normal working day or even a regularly alternating shift 
system. The higher status occupations may be intensely competitive but 
with an emphasis on individual personality or ‘flair’ rather than some 
measurable professional skill. In these occupations this competitiveness 
may be in the context of short term but intense relationships with others 
in which the nature of the task may paradoxically limit the spontaneous 


TABLE 5 Ten occupation coding units with the largest proportions of divorced men: 
England and Wales 1961 








Number divorced per 
1,000 ever married 
(294) Stage managers, actors, entertainers and musicians 42° 
(258) Kitchen hands ayı 
(254) Barmen 23:0 
(208) Lorry-drivers mates, van guards 23-0 
(257) Cooks 224 
(277) Company directors 19°9 
(293) Authors, journalists and related workers 19°9 
(295) Painters, sculptors and related creative artists 17°9 
(256) Restaurateurs, waiters, counter hands 16°7 
(255) Lodging house, hotel keepers, house-keepers, 
stewards, matrons 16°3 





Source: Calculated from 1961 Census of England and Wales, Occupation Tables, 
Table 2. 


expression of feeling. The lower status and less competitive occupations 
share the characteristics of not requiring any specific skill or qualifica- 
tion for entry and having no objective criteria for measuring the adequacy 
of performance. Employment is insecure in all these occupations. 
_ Comparing these occupation units with the lowest scoring units in 

the same occupation orders, there is a striking contrast in the conditions 
of work.®® Firemen and policemen (codes 250, 251); electrical engineers 
(code 290); pure scientists (code 292); clergymen (code 298); and rail- 
way drivers and firemen have generally been in steady and secure 
employment. Their jobs usually encourage a high degree of commit- 
ment to performance norms emphasizing qualities such as punctuality, 
reliability, knowledge and experience. They are jobs in which the work 
group (loosely defined) is likely to be stable over a long period. 

Our hypothesis relating family breakdown to social status, then, over- 
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simplifies the relationship between social status and the effective social 
environment. The connectedness of a family’s social network derives 
from many factors. Not from social status as such but, in part at least, 
from what social status in this case has been crudely used to indicate, a 
life style shaped in large part by the conditions under which men work. 
The extreme occupations in this analysis illuminate the pattern dis- 
cernable in the overall ranking of occupational orders. 

The particularly ‘high risk’ occupations may induce strain on the 
family life of those who work in them as a result of the stressful nature 
of the tasks they involve or the insecurity of the employment they offer. 
Secondly it may be argued that these occupations attract recruitment 
from those men psychologically prone to family instability. ‘Thirdly, it 
may be that the hours of work weaken the attachment of workers to 
traditional communities. Fourthly, they may introduce their workers 
to more ‘loose-knit’, ‘occupational’ networks with ill-defined or different 
norms relating to family life. The third and fourth hypotheses are the 
obverse and reverse of the same explanation. The ‘psychological’ 
hypothesis is untestable as we cannot know whether men in other 
occupations are really less psychologically divorce-prone or equally so 
and only sustained by their more stable social milieu. Between the 
stresses of the job and the network of social relations both in and away 
from the work itself there is little point in choosing at this stage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Our expectations about urban/rural differences in family stability 
are confirmed for England and Wales. The instability of American farm 
labourers’ families limits the extent to which generalizations can be 
applied to the United States. 

2. Divorced men and women are concentrated in communities with 
those demographic characteristics which indicate the likelihood of social 
networks being extremely loose-knit. The extent to which this may be 
the result of geographical mobility on the part of the divorced cannot be 
judged. 

3. The relationship between marital disruption and social status in 
Britain is neither inverse nor clear. Though American writers con- 
clude, from the evidence they consider, that in the United States this is 
the case. This is partly in line with our expectation in respect of Anglo- 
American differences but from the study of British census data it appears 
that family breakdown’ varies not so much with social status as with 
types of work conditions and possibly their consequent residential 
patterns. In the absence of more extensive and detailed information 
about how the structure of social networks varies it has been necessary 
to treat social network connectedness as no more than a mediating 
factor between an occupation and the likelihood of divorce amongst those 
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who follow it. Its significance, separately from the conditions of work in 
any given occupation, cannot be judged on the available evidence. 
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Notes 


I. Bott (1957), pP. 159. 
2. Though some doubt has been cast 


on this relationship in more recent 
studies; ref. e.g., Aldous and Strauss 
(1966); Udry and Hall (1965); Turner 
(1967). One of the purposes of this study 
is to pursue some of the consequences of 
Bott’s theory in the particular context of 
marital breakdown. 

3. Bott (1957), p. 220; cf. the dis- 
cussion in Komarovsky (1964), pp- 342-3. 

4. Merton points out ‘effective social 
control pre-supposes social arrangements 
making for the observability of social 
behaviour... the extent to which social 
norms and role performances can readily 
become known to others in the social 
system’. (R. K. Merton (19574), p. 1143 
see also R. K. Merton (1957b), pp. 336- 
356.) It would seem that it is in close- 
knit social networks with their multiple 
role relationships that one finds just 
those social arrangements which maxi- 
mize the observability of any transgression 
of norms or failure of expectations. 


5. Bott (1957), p. 202 and pp. 208-10. 

6. Ibid., p. 208. 

7. Ibid., p. 199. 

8. Bott (1960, pp. 101-3) herself has 
argued that as the traditional communi- 
ties disappear ‘marriage is becoming 
more important to people emotionally— 
and yet more fragile’. Dennis (1962) has 
similarly suggested that an increasing 
convergence of conjugal roles might be 
expected to weaken the conjugal tie 
since the behaviour of the partners is no 
longer complementary but supplement- 


ary. 

9. Ref. Bott, op. cit.; Bell (1968); 
Dennis ¢ al. (1957); Frankenberg (1957); 
Kerr (1958); Lockwood (1966); Mogey 
(1956); Rosser and Harris (1965); Stacey 
(1960); Turner (1967); Williams (1963); 
Willmott (1963); Willmott and Young 
(1960); Young and Willmott (1957). 

10. Aldous and Strauss (1966). 

11. Cohen and Hodges (1963). 

12. Litwak (1960), see Table 5, p. 17, 
and Tables 3 and 4, p. 16. 
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13. Stuckert (1963). 

14. Blood and Wolfe (1960), 
pp. 59-61 and tables on pp. 168, 170, 171. 

15. Goode (1962), p. 516. 

16. On divorce by social status see 
Hillman (1962), Udry (1966) and for 
earlier studies Goode (1956), ch. IV. On 
the relation between instability and 
residence see Mercer (1967). In his 
sample survey in N. Carolina Mercer was 
able to use a wider definition of instability, 
including families broken by separation. 

17. Rowntree (1964); Rowntree and 
Carrier (1958). In addition note must be 
made of McGregor’s distinguished his- 
torical survey of law and opinion on 
divorce: McGregor (1957). 

18. (a) In 1966 the proportion di- 
vorced had increased in England and 
Wales to 9'4 men per thousand ever 
married, and to 13-4,women per thousand 
ever married (see Sample Census 1966 
Great Britain, Summary Tables, Table 2). 

(b) The larger proportion of women 
who are divorced is partly the result of 
the different age distribution of the sexes, 
especially marked amongst the divorced. 
It is probably also partly due to the 
sex-differential in the under-reporting of 
divorced status. Mis-statement of marital 
status on the part of the divorced is 
estimated by the Registrar General to be 
possibly twice as frequent in the case of 
men under age 25 as in the case of 
women under age 25 and to be negligible 
in the case of women over that age. (See 
Registrar Genera?s Statistical Review of 
England and Wales for 1963, Part III, 
Commentary, p. 24.) Indeed in the case 
of unmarried mothers a degree of over- 
reporting of divorced status is likely. 

19. See Mercer (1967), Table 3. 

20. The distribution of divorced 
women in Table 1 is more skewed than 
that for divorced men, suggesting that 
divorced women are more geographically 
mobile than divorced men as is the case 
with the single. 

21. 1961 Census of England and 
Wales; Migration, National Summary 
Tables, Table r. 

22. Census of England and Wales, 
1961; Age, Marital Condition and 
General Tables, Table 19. This table 
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shows that the West Midland Conurba- 
tion, for instance, differs from these ten 
areas in having less than the national 
average of residents having lived there 
one year or less, having a smaller than 
average proportion of single women and 
a substantial excess of males over 
females in the 15-44 years age range, as 
large in fact as that of all rural districts. 

23. See William J. Goode (1956), 
P. 243. 

24. See Registrar Gensral’s Statistical 

Review of England and Wales for 196r, 
vol. II, Table M., pp. 74-6. 

25. See notes (16) and (17) above. 

26. Udry 1966 p. 208, cf. the argu- 
ment in Goode (1962). 

27. Rowntree (1964) Table 6. These 
findings refer to 79 divorces and 35 
separations. 

28. Ibid., Table 5. 

29. Rowntree and Carrier (1958), 
P. 224. 

go. Hillman (1962), Table 3, p. 606 
and Udry (1966), Figure 6, p. 208. 

31. See Mercer (1967). 

32. See Census of England and Wales 


1961: Occupation Tables; General 
Explanatory Notes, p. xi. 
33. See Tunstall (1962), pp. 161-3, 


and Hollowell (1968), pp. 142-5 who 
discuss how the jobs of the deep-sea 
fishermen and the lorry driver respec- 
tively produce strain on the workers’ 
conjugal relationships. For the more 
general consequences of work situations 
on family life see Dennis, Henriques and 
Slaughter (1957), S. R. Parker (1967), 
Cotgrove (1967). 

34. See Census of England and Wales 
1961: Occupation Tables, Tables 26 and 
A. 


35. Security of employment strictly 
speaking is an aspect of a man’s market 
situation. It is intended here, however, 
to comprehend both market situation and 
work situation and the more general 
term ‘conditions of work’ is therefore 
used. 

36. The very high frequency of 
divorce amongst the British peerage 
(24-30 per cent of recent marriages) 
noted by Hollingsworth (1964, p. 23) 
is consistent with this conclusion. 
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Durkheimian and Freudian theories of 
religion: the case of Judaism 


Durkheim and Freud each developed a distinctive set of ideas on the 
relation of society to the individual, including the process of socializ- 
ation. Each applied his ideas to the realm of religion, and neither felt 
the need to borrow from the other. My view is that the weak points of 
each theory can be strengthened by such borrowing, and I would like 
to examine this thesis by reference to Judaism. I choose Judaism as the 
religion which, apart from some primitive religions, fits most nearly the 
Durkheimian theory, and I argue that where nevertheless the fit is bad, 
Freudian ideas may usefully be brought in. 

I take the worthwhile and usable parts of Durkheim’s account of re- 
ligion to be these: 

1. That men living together in society generate rules which are felt 
by any individual member as acting on him from outside, as having a 
force which he feels as both uplifting and constraining. This conception 
of the externality and continuity of authority is bound to express itself 
in symbols around which religious rituals are organized. 

2. That the Division of Labour affects this process of generation and 
symbolization of authority in three ways. First, it leads to a variety of 
rule-governed groups within a social whole, so that individual choice 
among them is possible, indeed inevitable. It entails also that individ- 
uals become more differentiated, according to their particular pattern 
of choices among these possibilities, Finally, the choice of a pattern of 
group memberships and loyalties which gives a complete and con- 
sistent pattern of rules becomes more difficult to achieve for any indi- 
vidual. 

3. That Division of Labour is necessarily progressive, therefore change 
in the rules is continuous. The more rapid the change, the less definite 
and precise is the structure of rules at any one time. 

4. That Division of Labour therefore gives rise to anomie, in both 
its senses of absence of rules because of the novelty of a situation, and 
weakening of respect for rules, leading to disobedience and rebellion. 

5. Lhat contact between societies provokes comparison of their 

* Betty R. Scharf B.sc. (zcon.) Lecturer in Sociology London School of 
Economics 
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different religious symbols and cosmologies. ‘This encourages the intellec- 
tual effort of developing a monotheistic or pantheistic conception of the 
world, an effort which may be powerfully seconded by the development 
of science and technology. Nonetheless, though a monotheistic god be 
proclaimed, the vitality of the sacred practices concerning him still 
derive from group experience and group loyalty. 

A more doubtful yet very important point in Durkheim’s theory is 
his view that in religious activity society presents an idealized view 
of itself. It is unclear whether he means a picture of itself, with its 
given structure, but with all anomie, strain and tension removed, or 
a vision of an ideal harmony extending beyond the frontiers of the 
given society to all mankind. It would appear to be consistent with the 
rest of his theory that only the first kind of idealization can take place 
within a religion, yet he in fact uses the second kind to explain the 
growth of universalist religions. (It is interesting that in Judaism the 
two kinds of idealization are very clearly distinguished, and then clearly 
related. First the Jewish community must fulfil its covenant with God 
by living in exact accordance with the special law prescribed for it; then 
it will be able to redeem the whole of mankind and lead the Gentiles 
also to God.) Durkheim’s treatment of religious idealism is all too brief, 
and to my mind somewhat muddled, and this is one of the points at 
which Freudian concepts may have greater explanatory power. 

The other point at which supplementation is required is in relation 
to socialization and anomie. Here his ideas, as befits an anti-psycho- 
logical sociologist, are crude. Men, it seems, are as wax under a seal, 
and can be moulded to fit any social structure provided the design is 
clear and unambiguous. Where it is not, anomie exists, and partic- 
ular positions in the social structure may carry a lower or higher risk 
of anomie. If an individual becomes anomic he becomes a criminal, 
suicide or drop-out, but his sustaining and creative role is over. He has 
no power within himself to create, even in imagination, a society nearer 
to the heart’s desire. For the rest, Durkheim recognizes that social 
authority both constrains and uplifts the individual, but he does not 
admit any deep ambivalence in the attitudes of all men to the rules of 
their society, still less that some forms of society may reduce, and others 
intensify, that ambivalence. 

On these two matters, religious idealism and socialization, Freudian 
ideas may be called in aid. Perhaps I should say an ethological selec- 
tion from Freudian ideas, for I think ethology provides extra evidence 
for the sociologically useful parts of psycho-analytic theories. I start 
then not from the Viennese bourgeois on the analyst’s couch, but from 
biology. Man is an aggressive and exploratory animal; he is also an 
authority-accepting animal. Without genetic selection for the former 
qualities he could not have developed his intelligence as his main 
weapon of survival and adaptation. Without genetic selection for the 
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latter quality he could not have transmitted his achievements and 
built up a culture over generations, There is then an inevitable tension 

between acceptance and innovation, between sociality and aggression, 
and this is played out first of all, in every individual’s experience, in a 
family situation in which sexual roles are strongly differentiated, and 
parental care over a long period of dependency is essential. Given these 
limiting conditions of human life, Freud’s Oedipus complex seems an 
inevitable aspect of personal development, though the extent and kind 
of compartmentalizing of the mind that he asserts may be dubious. But 
I would accept that the extremes of love and hate, security and anxiety, 
joy and pain in infantile experience, leave memories which affect and 
structure all later experiences, particularly those of junior to senior, of 
subject to ruler, of worshipper to god. I accept also the deduction from 
the persistence of Oedipal feelings that jealousy between equals is an 
essential ingredient of their common acceptance of an authority as 
legitimate.? 

In one respect this biological interpretation is more Freudian than 
Freud, since he sometimes argues that once the Oedipus complex, by 
psycho-analysis or social engineering, is brought into full conscious- 
ness, it can somehow be dissolved. In Future of an Illusion he argues 
that we can grow up out of the infantile religious stage once the reason 
for our illusions is explained to us. But if one accepts the biologist’s 
reasoning that the tension between drives is genetically based and in- 
escapable, then neithér individual analysis nor a brand new set of social 
institutions can do away with it. To show us our limitations is not the 
same thing as showing us how to transcend them, any more than an 
anatomist who explains to us why a human arm cannot function as a 
wing enables us to fly. 

I accept then the Freudian thesis that our social models are basic- 
ally family ones, i.e., that we see membership in a society, however 
large it may be, essentially as being father, mother or member of a 
sibling group, and that each of these positions has its inevitable ten- 
sions with the others. 

An enormously important aspect of human intelligence, its most 
powerful tool, is language, by means of which we can endlessly analyse 
our experience, re-combine the elements we have labelled, imagine new 
possibilities. Above all, we can communicate our memories, criticisms 
and innovations, and thus they seem to gain some independent life. 
Moreover, once language is written there can be an enormous exten- 
sion of societies in time and space, and this alteration of scale alters 
many of the conditions in which attitudes to authority are developed 
and tested. But whether the scale be large or small, the language of 
fictive kinship is pervasive in expressing the relation between ruler and 
ruled. If we turn from the language of operative social institutions to 
the language of criticism and ideal reconstruction of society, I think we 
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see two ways in which the family model is applied. One version of the 
ideal society is based on perfect hierarchy, on idealizing the filial re- 
lation, the other is based on the perfect love and equality of a band of 
brothers. The first is typical of the religious morality of most ongoing 
societies, and is compatible with Durkheim’s views on idealization; the 
second is typical of the revolutionary group, or the enclave within a 
wider social whole, and comes into being in a way for which Durkheim 
does not allow. He did not realize that idealizing is an activity as fre- 
quent among the anomic as among the integrated, and that it eee 
ritualization, rather than being caused by it. 

Pointing out these general categories of religious idealism, and re- 
lating them to a very general theory of socialization, explains nothing 
of the variety of individual cases, and obviously the themes of frater- 
nity and paternalism have been developed in a myriad ways. A weak- 
ness of Freudian theory is that it does little to explain this variety, and 
here Durkheim’s structural approach has more value. One of the in- 
fluential factors is the scale of society, another is the pace of social change 
therein. Since enlargement of scale and acceleration of internal change 
often go together, it is in practice hard to disentangle their effects, 
but I want to list them separately, and then look at Judaism with this 
list in mind. 

Enlargement of scale leads to internal diversification, and this in- 
volves creating not one but several differentiated hierarchies, with 
overlapping memberships and the possibilities of status discrepancies 
and conflicts between leaders. The necessary move from person to im- 
personal relations limits the accuracy of kinship language in describing 
social relations, yet it is still used. There are many more opportunities 
for plausibly identifying one authority with the good protective father, 
and another with the bad punishing and aggressive father, ‘There must 
occur more unintended and unforeseen consequences of social inter- 
action, because of incomplete knowledge of the situation by any one 
person, and because of multiple systems of authority. Imagination and 
fantasy with regard to the actual operation of society and to possible 
improvements in it, can run riot more easily in a large-scale society than 
in a small one. Chickens don’t unambiguously come home to roost, or, 
to put it in Freudian terms, the reality principle does not operate so 
effectively to check the pleasure principle. Yet, in face of the compelling 
‘ human need for a society whose order is felt to be legitimate, attitudes 
` of scepticism, of belief subject to trial-and-error, are almost impossible 
to maintain. 

Ceterts paribus, the larger the society the more difficult will it be to 
establish and maintain any system of authority felt as legitimate by all 
members. There will be fewer rules which have a religious sanction, or 
on other grounds are deemed self-evident and unquestionable. Large 
societies tend to have a variety of religious adherence and practice, even 
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if some superficial uniformity, e.g. an emperor cult, exists. And the 
diversity will not only be something inherited from the past, as, for in- 
stance, when conquest creates a large-scale society whose parts retain 
some identity. New moral diversity is constantly being created, and may 
be expressed either in attempts to realize a perfect hierarchy or perfect 
brotherhood on a small scale, by withdrawing as far as possible from 
the large society, or by criticism or rebellion against its authorities, In 
either case the new morality is likely to be expressed in religious terms. 
Examples of the first kind of response are the beginnings of Buddhism 
and Christianity, the mystery cults of the Graeco-Roman world, the 
undergrowth of Buddhism and Taoism in Confucian China. Examples 
of the second kind are the Lutheran and Calvinist forms of Protestan- 
tism, and the gradual development of the breach between Eastern and 
Western Christendom. Vivid examples of both kinds of response can be 
found in Judaism from the second century B.c. to the second century 
A.D. 

With regard to the effect of internal changes in a society, particu- 
larly when the pace of change is accelerated, there are two points to be 
made. The first, that change must entail some degree of anomie, and 
that this anomie can not only weaken tradition but also be the spring- 
board for new social experiment in thought and deed. The second, that 
change makes greater demands on traditional authority because of the 
novelty of the situation it confronts. Ritualized and stereotyped res- 
ponses are not enough. Existing legitimate authorities may be able to 
meet the challenge, because there is a reservoir of faith in them, because 
they are seen as interpreters of a divine law which can yield an answer 
to new questions, or because they can prophetically proclaim a new 
revelation from a traditional source, and thus legitimize immediately 
their innovations. But their success in using these measures is endangered 
if internal change is also producing greater diversity among their follow- 
ers (I am assuming that change is towards differentiation rather than 
the reverse). Diversification of positions and roles among the subjects 
multiplies the occasions of felt injustice and discrimination. The jeal- 
ousy between former equals is no longer so easily contained or used by 
the leader to enhance his authority, and this engenders greater dis- 
trust of his capacity to deal with the new situation. The religious faith 
which had previously been an aspect of loyality is now reinterpreted to 
give religious justification to withdrawal or rebellion. 

Judaism is the religion of a people whose social identity can be traced 
back some 4,000 years. This remarkable religious and social longevity 
can perhaps be analysed in terms of the factors minimizing the dis- 
integrative influences of expansion and internal diversity. Both Durk- 
heim and Freud argue that religion strengthens tradition and continuity 
and this function is seen at its clearest in Judaism. The religious law 
is all-pervading; the religious ceremonies celebrate the great events in 
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the history of the society and provide models by which current events 
and future destiny can be interpreted. Yet the conserving function of 
religion should be seen not as total inhibition of social change, which is 
clearly impossible, but as confining it within a given tradition, with no 
sharp breaks in the structure either of rules or rulers, of ideology or 
ritual, Where the breaks in tradition are sharpest, there we may expect 
to find either an increase in internal diversity of the community, or an 
increase of its scale, or some mixture of these factors. We may also 
expect to find, if my previous argument holds, that the innovators will 
be drawn from relatively anomic groups, and that innovation will, when 
it is most clearly religious in form, take the form of small, withdrawn 
groups who will preach and practise brotherliness, But, as with Chris- 
tian sectarianism, the innovations will not reflect in religious terms an 
already existing social group, e.g. a class or status group; they will 
represent a new beginning, a recreation of small-scale homogeneity in 
which the family ideal has a greater hope of being realized. 

Let us consider then, scale and diversity in the Jewish community at 
some important moments of its history. (I have not tried to deal with 
post-emancipation history where the bounds of the community become 
vaguer and religion gives way to nationalism.) First let us look at the 
fact that the advance to monotheism was apparently easier to achieve 
in a smaller rather than a larger community. Other civilizations, such 
as the Babylonian and the Egyptian, and later the Graeco-Roman, 
showed an advance to monotheism in thought. But attempts to trans- 
late ideas into ritual practice seem to have been checked by local 
loyalties and the vested interests of local cults and priesthoods. Only 
the small community of Jews succeeded. In Durkheim’s terms, there 
was enough contact between Jews and others to stimulate a mono- 
theistic belief, but not so much as to entangle the establishment of a 
monotheistic cult with the problems of social order in a large scale 
society. Even so, up to the time of the Exile there was the recurrent 
threat of other cults being practised, and at the time of the Exile 
there was already a split between the northern and southern kingdoms 
expressed religiously in the rivalry between different sacred places, 

The effect of the Assyrian conquest and the Babylonian Exile was 
drastically to diminish the size of the community. Ten tribes were lost, 
and the remainder divided into the group returning to Palestine under 
Persian protection, and the group remaining in Babylon. Of those some 
were probably assimilated. A remnant who had remained in or returned 
to the old Northern Kingdom became the Samaritans, and the breach 
between them and the southerners became permanent. The effect of 
all these upheavals was an enforced diminution in scale, which was 
perhaps the basis for the success of Ezra and his successors in building a 
‘Fence round the Torah’, There was a clear recognition from this 
time on that the community would have to rely more on ritual and 
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legal unity, and less on military and administrative power, for its 
survival, 

It seems that the successful work of consolidation of the small com- 
munity was immediately followed by an enormous expansion of scale, 
both of Jewry and of the network of social relations in which it partici- 
pated, The size of the Diaspora suggests large-scale conversion as well 
as natural increase; estimates of four to seven million Jews in the popu- 
lation of the Roman Empire in the first century A.D. have been made, 4 
The form of the expansion was a planting of small communities of 
ritually segregated born Jews around whom a number of adherents, 
full or half converts, gathered. This development should be seen against 
the background of large imperial structures, Persian, then Hellenistic, 
then Roman, in which migration was common, trade and towns were 
growing, and uprooted individuals and footloose religious cults were 
frequently to be found. Apart from the Diaspora, the mass of Jews was 
territorially concentrated in Palestine, and here internal changes pro- 
duced schism and sectarianism. ‘There was the tricky political problems 
of relations with successive emperors or their protégés, and the associ- 
ated religious problem of expressing political allegiance without 
defiling the cult of Jahweh. There was diversification of the community 
into aristocrat and commoner, rich and poor, literate and illiterate. 
The rise and fall of the Hasmonean dynasty illustrates the interplay of 
all these factors. Gradually four main groupings emerged: Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Zealots and Essenes. The last represent most fully the tend- 
ency for anomie to lead to new close religious brotherhoods. The rest 
had equally a political and religious character. All were organized 
groups, not just varieties ofideology within the community; and all, except 
for the Sadducees, were new forms of organization. Yet these new groups 
disputed on the basis of a common Scripture and tradition, and for all 
the old framework held fast in at least some respects. Internal diversity, 
intensified by the great complexity of external political relations, and 
by the class conflicts of a market economy, led to this situation in 
which different aspirants to the mantle of legitimate authority strove 
with one another. 

Some of the external pressures certainly operated in favour of assimi- 
lation, and probably during this period members were lost as well as 
gained, But the now traditional type of segregation, ritually and legally, 
had produced a further external force whose weight was directed 
against syncretism and assimilation. ‘That force was Gentile hostility 
and discrimination. Jews not only defined themselves as different, but 
were defined by others as different and unassimilable. This mutual 
reinforcement of segregation has persisted until very recent times and 
in some contexts persists today. It has reduced the disturbing effects of 
large-scale social relations and of tendencies to internal diversity, 
because it encourages a stress on what is held in common, a sense of 
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homogeneity in a heterogeneous world. But disruptive effects have only 
been reduced, not extinguished, and therefore heresies and schisms have 
from time to time appeared. As in the case of the fourway split around 
the time of Christ, their emergence seems explicable in Durkheimian 
terms, but their particular character requires a Freudian explanation. 

The first great heresy was of course Christianity. It appeared as one 
of the competing reinterpretations of Judaism during the time when 
Palestine was in turmoil under Rome. It spread by means of the syna- 
gogal and communal organization of the Diaspora, just as Pharisaic 
brotherhoods had also spread beyond the confines of Palestine. In that 
age of change and expansion it may well have been one of the attrac- 
tions of the Jewish faith to Gentiles that the local group was small and 
well organized, in fact a closer approximation to the family model than 
the amorphous world outside could provide. 

Very soon after the death of Jesus began the argument on the position 
of Gentile Christians—should they be required to accept the Jewish 
law? Once the Pauline answer won the day, the way was open for a 
tremendous expansion of Christianity, and a correlative reduction in 
the size of Jewry. The Diaspora communities continued, but were 
diminished by the hiving-off of Christian converts. As it became easier 
for a pagan to become a Christian, so it became more difficult for him 
to become a Jew, and in the later Empire the Jewish reluctance to 
accept converts was reinforced by imperial laws against making them. 
Christianity as it spread was racked with dispute and schism; Judaism 
as it contracted regained its earlier unity. Rabbinic Judaism appears 
as a continuation of the Pharisaic tradition, while the other groups 
disappear. 

Apart from the unifying effect of contraction, there was also the 
effect of the development of the Roman Empire towards a more caste- 
like structure, a reversal of the trend to an open society in the early 
empire, A social organization based on distinct and, if possible, heredi- 
tary groups reinforced the separation of the Jews. The Parthian and 
Sassanian Empires, under which the large communities of Babylonian 
Jews lived, also had a plural structure, dividing their peoples by religion 
and region. Moreover in the Roman Empire from the fourth century 
on, as Christianity became the privileged and official religion, the 
earlier low barriers to public office for Jews were raised much higher, 
and this substantially limited occupational diversity among Jewry. 
These laws could have had little effect in the West with the practical 
collapse of imperial authority under barbarian onslaught, but the occu- 
pational specialization of Jews had begun there too. 

Rabbinic Judaism continued united until it felt the power of Islam. 
After the failure of Mohammed’s initial attempt to convert the Jews in 
Medina, the Moslem authorities in general pursued a policy of toleration 
of Jews and Christians. The communal organization of church and 
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synagogue was allowed, nay expected, to continue, and religious ad- 
herence determinéd political status. Thus the existing structure of 
Jewish society was preserved rather than destroyed by the Moslem con- 
quests. Nevertheless the impact of Islam was not entirely blunted. 
Obscure though the origins of the Kara’ite schism may be, it seems to 
have owed something to the influence of a new proclamation of 
monotheism on a Judaism infected with folk magic and superstition. 

The next disturbance of unity that I want to discuss is the contro- 
versy over Maimonides in the twelfth century. The Greek ideas which 
had been rejected by the early rabbis as part of idolatrous and cosmo- 
politan Hellenism had now been made available again to Iberian Jewry 
through the expansion of Islam. The reinterpretation of Judaism that 
Maimon offered was based on Aristotelian philosophy, and was suffici- 
ently startling to engender considerable opposition. Yet even his ration- 
alism did not undermine the authority of ritual observance, nor did his 
recognition of the validity of all monotheistic religions go so far as a 
suggestion of religious syncretism. It is understandable that Maimon- 
ides should have appeared in the rather open society of Judaeo-Moslem 
Spain, and equally understandable that his ideas aroused the greatest 
fear and hostility in the relatively closed Jewries of France and Germany. 

The quarrel over Maimonides was soon over. What is striking is the 
persistence, without assimilation, syncretism or schism, of orthodox 
Judaism from the ninth to the seventeenth centuries, when at last the 
record was broken by the Sabbataian movement. This continuity bears 
witness to the effectiveness of the recipe for social survival: a mono- 
theistic belief sanctioning a religious law whose provisions clearly mark 
off the community, keep it small and limit its internal diversity. (The 
Samaritans, from an even smaller numerical base, have used the same 
recipe successfully.) 

The internal structure of Jewry through all these centuries was of 
course subject to change. Where many Jews settled occupational diver- 
sity was greater, as for instance in mediaeval Spain. Occupational 
diversity implies class or status differences, and more varied contacts 
with the surrounding non-Jewish population. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that it was in Spain that popular kabalism with its mystical and 
‘quasi-sectarian’ tendencies appeared, nor that it was in Spain that, 
under pressure, there were large-scale conversions to Catholic Christian- 
ity.5 Jews in Renaissance Italy also took part in developing a religious 
humanism which was neither specifically Christian nor Jewish. But in 
those countries where Jewish communities were small in relation to the 
surrounding population, occupational diversity was very slight. There 
were practically no peasants, no landowners, no public officials or 
soldiers, and even few craftsmen. Specialization in commerce and pawn- 
broking was almost complete in mediaeval German Jewries. English 
Jewry before the expulsion was similarly specialized. Add into the 
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account the considerable cultural difference between the Jews and the 
mass of Christians in western and northern Europe, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand their internal unity and therefore religious orthodoxy. 
Persecutions from outside were interpreted in the traditional way: 
other nations were cast in the role of Edom, as Rome had been in the 
past or the story of Isaac was again invoked to justify the ways of God 
with his people. Persecution was also met by eastward migration, and 
in Poland and Russia the factors of cultural difference, occupational 
specialization and administrative autonomy recurred in an even 
stronger form.® 

Given these powerful stabilizing forces, the sudden outburst of the 
Sabbataian movement needs some explanation. It was the first occasion 
for centuries that the age-old messianic theme had sprung to life in a 
way which gripped many communities, east and west, large and small, 
richer and poorer. The rather impersonal oligarchic authority of the 
rabbis was suddenly replaced by this personal leader who promised 
redemption now. In this it was similar to Christian messianic movements 
in which the authority of the Church and its tradition is overthrown 
in favour of a new personal leader with a claim to immediate divine 
inspiration. Again similarly to the Christian movements, Sabbataianism 
soon ran into political difficulties. Even when these political troubles 
led to Sabbataz’s conversion to Islam, faith in him lived on in a small 
group, which henceforth was outside the pale of orthodoxy. Such mess- 
lanism represents a more radical rejection of old traditional authority, 
a more complete reconstruction of belief, than can be accounted for 
by the Durkheimian idea of religion reflecting social change, or repre- 
senting an idealized version of an ongoing society. It seems to require 
the Freudian idea of men searching all the more intensely for utopia, 
the more actuality lets them down, and finding their utopia in a vision 
of complete harmony under a divine leader. Why the actualities of 
Jewish life should have been such as to provoke this frantic search is 
matter for argument; it seems more likely that external influences such 
as the internal weakness of the Ottoman Empire, and the nearly 
simultaneous outburst of Christian millenialism sparked off the move- 
ment, rather than any internal tensions of Jewish communities. It did 
not set one type of community against another so much as transiently 
affect all, which again suggests that external factors were the impor- 
tant ones. Whatever the exact combination of circumstances that set 
it off, 1t was only a straw fire, except for that small group who would 
not accept apparent failure. The traditionally legitimate authorities 
emerged unscathed from the Sabbataian episode. 

Frank’s movement in the mid-eighteenth century was again mess- 
ianic in character; but its hostility to authority was there from the 
start, rather than developing gradually as was the case with Sabbatai 
Zvi. Neither was Frankism so closely connected as Sabbataianism with 
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the mystical kabalism which was now an accepted part of orthodoxy. 
It can fairly easily be understood in relation to the radically changed 
position of Kast European Jewry which was set off by the seventeenth 
century uprising of Ukrainian peasantry against the Polish nobility and 
their Jewish agents, and which had also deteriorated with the Turkish 
retreat and the substitution of less tolerant Christian masters. Frank’s 
movement surely had a class aspect, since in eastern Europe the Jewish 
population was now dense enough and diversified enough to develop 
internal class antagonisms, Frank’s followers came from the poorest and 
most anomic sections of Jewry, and his proclamation was that the 
perfect society could be achieved here and now. His success lay in the 
extent to which his followers realized his fantasy by the sheer breaking 
away from the felt injustice and muddle of the traditional society, and 
their making a fresh start in a small close-knit separated community. 
The degree of estrangement from traditional Judaism can be seen in 
the final mass conversion to Catholicism. Here is the one case where the 
pace of change was too great, and the internal divisions too strong for 
traditional Judaism to take the strain without breaking. 

The third and last movement I want to examine is that of Chasidism, 
which began in eastern Europe under just the same difficult conditions 
as Frankism. There was the same economic decline, the same internal 
conflict of rich and poor, learned and unlettered, metropolitan and 
provincial. These distinctions could of course be found in western 
European Jewries, but because of smaller numbers, and a quite differ- 
ent administrative set-up, the rich and learned were much more likely 
to be regarded as protectors against a hostile world than as part of that 
world. Therefore in the west the traditional authority of the wealthy 
and the rabbis was not radically criticized, whereas in the east it was. 
But the shape of the criticism offered by Baal Shem Tov and his Chas- 
idic disciples was quite different from that offered by Frank. Both the 
form of the challenge, and the gradual reconciliation with orthodoxy, 
show that even in the unfavourable conditions noted, the continuity 
and wholeness of Judaism could be preserved. 

Essentially the Chasidim created new social groups of simple struc- 
ture, and tried to preserve this simplicity by encouraging their followers 
to opt out of some of the traditional obligations and values the pursuit 
of which tended to set men against one another. Great learning and 
great wealth, which seemed to make for division rather than unity, 
were depreciated. By techniques of mysticism, by new rituals of singing 
and dancing, comradeship and devotion to the leader were preserved. 
Personal leadership and intense devotion to the chosen leader were very 
important, yet the Messiah theme was never taken up. Even though 
the leaders had the same sort of mystic experiences which led Sabbatai 
to believe himself the Messiah, they never made this claim or let others 
make it on their behalf. Thus one bone of contention with orthodox 
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authority was removed. Baal Shem Tov appears rather as the St Francis 
of Judaism than as its Richard Nayler or Lodovic Muggleton. Causes 
of conflict remained, and argument was bitter over such matters as 
claims to healing power and the importance of rabbinic scholarship’ 
But these arguments with officialdom did not much impede Chasidism in 
its function of providing a new and simpler form of community, in which 
ecstatic devotion to a personal leader made brotherliness among the 
followers easy and satisfying. The religious ideal was in some measure 
realized in the life here and now, and thus given a new vitality. All this 
was done within the fold of Judaism, without outright rebellion or re- 
jection, a striking object lesson in the power of religious tradition even 
under conditions of great strain. 


May I now briefly repeat the thesis which this short summary of 
Jewish history was intended to illustrate? I suggest that Durkheim is 
right in arguing that the experience of social living is the raw material 
of all religions, but wrong in not allowing for the specific contribution 
of infantile experience in the fashioning of each society and its religion. 
Once we accept this specific contribution, in Freudian terms, we can 
answer the criticisms often laid against Durkheim’s theory, that it can- 
not account for radical religious innovation, or for the founded or con- 
gregational religion as against the communal one. Moreover the Freudian 
contribution resolves Durkheim’s ambiguity about religious idealism; the 
religious innovator is the rebel against an existing social order (or dis- 
order), and will express his vision in terms of building a group untram- 
melled by old loyalties, i.e., in universalist terms. However, if he 
succeeds in building a group, it will necessarily be limited in member- 
ship, and group-bound values will reappear. 

Finally, if we accept the Freudian view of socialization as a limiting 
condition of human society, it follows that all social structures are more 
fragile than Durkheim supposed, in the sense that all members have 
ambivalent attitudes to the rules and rulers under which they live. 
Taking this ambivalence together with Durkheim’s view of the effects 
of division of labour on the relations of individuals to society, we can 
find clues as to the occasions on which resentment against authority is 
likely to break out, and also as to the conditions on which it is likely to 
be contained within a traditional sacred social order. 

I have argued that Jewish history shows more of the conditions of 
continuity than of radical innovation, and that this explains the survival 
into the modern world of Judaism as the last specimen of a type of 
communal religion found among all preliterate people and ancient 
civilizations. I have also tried to show that the few outbreaks of mess- 
lanism, sectarianism and heresy in Judaism can be correlated with 
social conditions of expansion, internal diversification or weakening of 
insulation from gentile society. Where these outbreaks resulted in the 
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creation of new social forms, these have been of the type of the ‘band 
of brothers’ united in devotion to a personal leader through whom God 
speaks, This is just the sort of new group which Freudian analysis 
would lead us to expect. 

I hope it is unnecessary to add that in putting forward this inter- 
pretation I leave open all questions as to the ultimate truth of any or 
all religious deliverances, holding the task of the sociologist to be the 
understanding of the manifold varieties of pengious experience, not of 


their ultimate essence. 
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Origins of sociology: the case of the 
Scottish Enlightenment 


Historians of sociology frequently locate its origins in the early years of 
the nineteenth century and especially in the work of Comte, Mill and 
Le Play.1 They argue that with the growth of a rigorous method in 
social research and an increasing knowledge of both industrial and 
non-industrial societies, sociology gradually emerged as an autonomous 
and disciplined science. In this ‘drive towards objectivity’? sociology 
sheds its ideological character and polemical intent, and, working in 
many directions strives for an objective, unbiased and scientific under- 
standing of the social world. Thus British sociology, originating in early 
nineteenth-century statistics and surveys and strongly motivated by a 
desire to improve industrial society, especially its working-class segments 
tended to lose its direction after Spencer and become fragmented into 
social administration and the study of eugenics. Abrams has recently 
argued that it was not until the 1930s that British sociology recovered its 
scientific elan through a direct and negative confrontation with the 
eugenicist argument thus providing it with its contemporary character: 
a dominant concern with demography, educational opportunity, 
mobility and the sociology of poverty.® 

So much for the myth. It seems most improbable that an automatic 
conversion to unsullied objectivity about human society occurs simply 
because of increasing specialization and sophisticated techniques of 
data gathering, for as soon as sociology attempts reintegration of its 
limited empirical findings with a conception of society as a whole and as 
a process then the work becomes problematic. For the sociologist comes 
to any study with a perspective and a core of values and as the sociology 
of knowledge has convincingly shown, perspectives and values have a 
social referent which lends them the character of an ideology. It is 
precisely perspective and values which are likely to penetrate the 
problem of social significance which underpins all empirical research. 
If this is so, then the history of social theory itself becomes problematic 
and that instead of some kind of evolutionary march to objectivity one 
should pose the concept of the broken line: that at different historical 
moments certain doctrines and theories which will attempt to ascribe 
* Alan William Swingewood B.sa.(s00.) PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, London 
School of Economics 
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significance to empirical work will prevail and supplant others because 
of the peculiarly problematic character of contemporary social and 
political experience. British sociology affords an excellent example of 
precisely this problem. Its early practitioners, Spencer, Pooth, Hob- 
house, Geddes and Branford tended to ignore certain sociological 
problems, especially those concerned with social class, power in society, 
conflict, and the social and human implications of the division of labour. 
Yet in the previous century a radically secular and remarkably 
scientific interpretation of the social world had been developed in 
Britain, one moreover concerned with precisely those problems which 
the established figures of early British sociology had thought fit to ignore. 
In Scotland between the years 1750 and 1790, in the work of Adam 
Smith, Adam Ferguson, John Millar, and to a lesser extent, the historian 
William Robertson, a remarkably modern sociological treatment of 
society and its institutions emerged, a tradition which was largely 
forgotten and ignored by the nineteenth century.‘ 

This suggestion, of course, is neither novel nor especially interesting 
in itself. Professor MacRae, for example, has tirelessly expounded the 
eighteenth-century Scottish contribution to sociology, while others have 
noted its distinctive sociological character.5 But while laudable these 
discussions tend to be incomplete. ‘Thus although it is true to assert that 
the Scots analysed ‘the nature and the growth of social institutions’? and 
that Ferguson was the first writer to understand the social as distinct 
from the economic consequences of the division of labour,’ it is equally 
important to see the Scots as representing a school of social theory 
which in many important respects stands in opposition to the dominant 
tendencies of both British and European sociology of the nineteenth 
century. Thus the question of why the Scottish Enlightenment failed to 
inform the sociology which followed it may well turn on the question 
of ideology, of the possible class nature of social inquiry in the nineteenth 
century. This paper will not probe into that particular problem but 
simply delineate what was sociologically significant in the Scottish 
analysis and to repeat, with others, that these quite extraordinary 
Scotsmen deserve a higher status than that which is usually accorded 
them, as conjectual historians, as philosophers of history, as constituting 
no more than a mere footnote to the history of ideas.® 


I 


Three quotations may serve to introduce and to illustrate the distinct 
sociological temper of the Scottish inquiry. Firstly, David Hume, a 
philosopher not sociologist, writing in the 1740s on a theme which later 
would be called a social action: 


The mutual dependence of men is so great in all societies that scarce 
any human action is entirely complete in itself without some reference 
to the actions of others.? 
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Secondly, Adam Ferguson, anticipating the conditioned reflex: 


If a nurse should shriek ... while a rat or mouse is passing... her 
child being infected with terror, may thenceforward attach similar 
emotions to the appearance of a similar cause.!° 


Finally, John Millar, anticipating Marx: 


In searching for the causes of... systems of law and government 
which have appeared in the world, we must undoubtedly resort, first 
of all, to the differences of situation . . . the fertility or barrenness of 
the soil, the nature of its productions, the species of labour requisite 
for procuring subsistence, in the numbers of individuals collected 
together in one community, their proficiency in the arts, the advantages 
they enjoy for entering mutual transactions and for maintaining an 
intimate correspondence. The variety that frequently occurs in these 
and such other particulars, must have a prodigious influence upon 
the great body of the people; as, by giving a peculiar direction to their 
inclinations and pursuits, it must be productive of corresponding 
habits, dispositions and ways of thinking.12 


The analysis of society, then, was essentially a secular enterprise. It 
has often been said that eighteenth century thought lost God but found 
society. Certainly this is true for Scottish thought after 1750, and the 
secular enterprise becomes pre-eminently the quest for material causes 
underpinning social change, of tracing the progressive development of 
society from its early stages of ‘rudeness’ to its ‘polished’ eighteenth- 
century finish. The task of history, wrote the now forgotten historian 
William Robertson, was to follow man ‘in his progress through the 
different stages of society, as he gradually advances from the infant 
stage of civil life towards its maturity’.12 There was no room in the 
Scottish outlook for any so-called ‘divine origin’ of society, or for the 
equally untenable theory of the great legislator.13 Society was a process 
held together by observable laws: if society had been the result of the 
unique legislator then accidents, such as his death, would constitute 
the key to social analysis and as such effectively preclude any rigorous 
social science. But the history of society was not the history of accidents; 
it possessed a discernible pattern. Once God, great legislators, decisive 
battles etc. had been rejected then only society and its institutions 
remained; and to unravel the inner complexity of society both a 
scientific method as well as a classification or a conceptual order became 
necessary. 

Social science takes its point of departure from traditional political 
philosophy and. philosophies of history precisely on the question of 
method and of classification. Ferguson, for example, was acutely aware 
of the problem of method, noting at one point that the ‘principal aid’ 
he could give was in its clarification.1* Comparing ‘rude’ and ‘polished’ 
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societies he noted that such was their diversity in institutions, manners 
and customs that only through some form of classification would any 
meaning be given to empirical reality and its ‘diversified appearances’.15 
Here, then, is a fundamental sociological idea: the necessity for a con- 
ceptual order through which the social scientist renders the social 
world meaningful. For Ferguson, this could be achieved by ‘laborious 
induction’ so that the ‘indefinite variety of particulars is reduced to 
general forms and types’.1° This approach can be illustrated by com- 
paring Ferguson’s treatment of government with that of Montesquieu 
for, although leaning on the latter for much of his inspiration, Ferguson 
departs from it in one important respect. 

Montesquieu’s three-fold classification of governments as republican, 
monarchical and despotic constituted ‘ideal types’ through which he 
could interpret social diversity; together with a hierarchy of factors, 
notably climate, size, laws, morals, customs, he established the material 
determinants of different societies. In this achievement Montesquieu 
clearly transcended the classic Aristotelian classification of government 
which, employing similar categories, argued for their universal and 
timeless applicability; for Montesquieu government was rooted in specific 
historical, social and geographical structure. At the same time, however, 
the analysis had not gone beyond the classical emphasis on purely 
political structure.1’ Superficially Ferguson adheres to Montesquieu’s 
discussion, accepting the classification of government and relating each 
type to specific factors.1® But he departs from Montesquieu in the 
emphasis he gives to such sociological factors as property, social 
stratification and social conflict in the development as well as the 
stabilization of government. Far more than Montesquieu, Ferguson has 
defined his types of government as types of society each with their own 
peculiar social, political and economic structure. 

Equally significant is Ferguson’s awareness of the heuristic nature of 
his morphology: ‘It must be remembered that forms of government... 
mutually approach or recede by many and often insensible gradations.’!® 
This appreciation of the dangers implicit in ideal type analysis, of 
mistaking abstractions for reality, is the burden of Ferguson’s attack on 
the social contract theory of society. The state of nature was not man’s 
natural state ‘but a mere abstraction made for the same purpose for 
which abstractions are commonly made in the pursuit of science; that 
we may have a distinct view of certain considerations separately taken, 
before we proceed to view them as combined in the aggregate forms 
under which they are actually presented in nature’.?° Because social 
contract writers failed to restructure their concepts historically they 
offered nothing more than an explicit ideological account of political 
obligation: the Scots claimed, rather like Marx later, that once the real 
movement and structure of civil society had been grasped then men’s 
real interests, sociologically articulated would suffice as grounds for 
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_ political obligation. But to achieve this a classification of society which 
was not predominantly political became essential, for while Montes- 
quieu had discussed briefly both savage and barbaric society his was 
still a political classification. The Scots on the other hand, classified 
societies as savage, barbaric and polished (Ferguson, Robertson) or as 
hunting, pastoral, agricultural and commercial (Smith, Millar) in terms 
of their prevailing mode of production. And in their subsequent dis- 
cussions of the institutions within these societies, of the processes of 
conflict and of change it is the economic organization which comes to 
dominate the analysis. It is this together with their inductive, empirical 
perspective which decisively differentiates the Scots’ social analysis 
both from Montesquieu and earlier precursors such as Harrington, Vico 
and Mandeville as well as near contemporaries as Herder and 
Condorcet. 


II 


For the Scots man was pre-eminently a social animal. Born into society 
he must be studied in society.?4 The pre-social state was as much a 
philosophical fiction as the social contract. ‘This emphasis on the social 
is the pervasive principle underpinning the Scots’ analysis; their basic 
unit of analysis was not the individual but groups, Ferguson’s ‘troops 
and companies’,?? as well as social, political and economic institutions. 
Their range of analysis included the family, the social status of women, 
sympathy, habit and custom. 

In Hume, for example, society is coeval with the human family. For 
him the sexual instinct was the basis of family organization, uniting the 
sexes and preserving their union ‘till a new tie takes place in their 
common concern for their offspring’.** Hume’s approach is thus 
deductive: sexual desire is sufficient for deducing the universality of the 
human family and thus of society. This contrasts sharply with Ferguson’s 
analysis. While agreeing with Hume that sexual desire represented an 
important element in the process of family formation, he departs from 
the deductive aspects of the analysis by ascribing ‘the germ of that social 
connection, which man is destined to have with his kind’*¢ to the neces- 
sary bond which is formed between parent and child, and to the 
socialization which follows.?5 

This inductive, sharply empirical perspective characterizes the Scots’ 
discussion of women’s social status. Hume had noted that although 
physically and intellectually inferior to men, women were capable of 
exercising a viable social role: their company, he wrote, acts to both 
polish and improve mind and manners. ?! Such perverse sentiments were 
not shared by John Millar. He was particularly concerned to show how 
the social status of women in a number of societies ranging from the 
primitive to the commercial hinged on their work function and not on 
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inherent ability. He was one of the first to show, for example, that in 
certain primitive tribes women’s social and political authority ‘not- 
withstanding their inferiority in strength may extend to the direction of 
war, as well as other transactions’. Sexual relations flow from social 
function in those societies where a maldistribution of wealth has not yet 
occurred. Thus in the barbaric stage of social development, Millar 
argues, women become bound to the household role, and because this 
role requires little talent, skill or training they are thus regarded as 
‘mean and servile... unworthy to engage the attention of persons 
who command respect by their military accomplishments’.27 Women 
are things, objects: the household division of labour develops a slave 
status. 

The significance of Miller’s discussion of female social status lies not 
so much in the accuracy or otherwise of his analysis but rather in its 
anticipation of the view held by writers such as Fourier and Marx that 
women’s position in society depended almost entirely on the nature of 
their work function. The implication in Millar’s approach is obvious: 
sexual equality is impossible as long as female labour has not a com- 
parable status with that of men; emancipation of the female sex is thus 
not merely a question of abstract rights, but a problem of economic and 
social structure. It is perhaps instructive to note that J. S. Mill, the 
ardent champion of women, analysed their social status almost ex- 
clusively in terms of legal, educational and political inequality; the work 
dimension was largely ignored.*8 

As with women’s social status, so with habit, custom and sympathy. 
Sympathy, first analysed by the Greeks, is given an extensive social 
interpretation by the Scots. Hume had defined it in rather general 
terms, the equivalent of friendship and mutual interest without which 
no human society could be possible.*® For Adam Smith, on the other 
hand, sympathy serves as an integral component of his social analysis. 
He defines sympathy as the ability of the individual to participate in the 
feelings of others and in so doing understand the other’s actions. Hume’s 
conception was couched more in terms of an emotional identification 
with others, while Smith stressed the rational and structural elements, 
the motives and intent of the individual actor as well as the situation in 
which he performs his role.?° Thus Smith’s conception of sympathy can 
be defined as the critical comprehension and evaluation of social action; 
his insistence that the ordinary individual, given experience, can soon 
learn the art of sympathizing with others is fundamentally a belief in 
the need for a conscious morality which is capable of transcending 
man’s immediate and compelling desires, a check on the purely 
irrational, It is clear that this morality is pre-eminently social: Smith 
argues that moral sentiments are the direct expression of social life; the 
isolated individual would possess neither thoughts nor character for he 
would have no ‘mirror’ in which to see himself. But in society the 
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individual has the ‘mirror’. It exists in the ‘countenance and behaviour 
of those he lives with, which always mark when they enter into, and 
when they disapprove of his sentiment; and it is here that he first views 
the propriety of his own passions, the beauty and deformity of his own 
mind’, Adapting himself to the behaviour of others, to their approval or 
disapproval, the individual develops his consciousness of the world and 
of himself: — 

We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour, and 

endeavour to imagine what effect it would, in this light produce upon 

us. This is only the looking glass by which we can, in some measure, 
with the eyes of other people, scrutinize the propriety of our own 
conduct.*1 

Morality is thus wholly secular: it is seen to flow from the reflected 
sentiments of others; its source is neither intuition nor God. Naturally 
this view of the social role of sympathy brings with it certain conservative 
implications: for if men seek the approval of others over all else it is only 
right that they should strive to emulate those above them in the social 
hierarchy and accept the institutional arrangements bequeathed them 
by society. ®? 

Reinforcing this social consensus are the factors of habit and custom. 
For Hume, habit was a method of ‘reforming the mind and implanting 
in it good dispositions and inclinations’,** while for Millar it represented 
a medium for stabilizing an inegalitarian class structure.** The Scots 
treated habit as a social factor, as constituting a significant part of social 
action without which no one could be certain of reciprocal and pre- 
dictable social conduct. Similarly with custom. Previous writers on 
custom, such as Montaigne, had tended to see it as an irrational, and 
therefore evil factor in man’s evolution. But for Hume custom repre- 
sented a form of social convention, social usage which acts as external 
constraints on individual action and which over a period of time, come 
to be accepted as the correct way of doing things.®5 

Thus given their strong social bias it is not surprising that the Scottish 
theorists accepted the materialist argument that man was simply the 
product of his environment. “The dispositions and manners of men,’ 
wrote William Robertson, ‘are formed by their situation, and arise from 
the state of society in which they live.’®® And having defined the major 
types of social organization the Scots analysed at some length both their 
dominant institutions and the mechanisms leading to social change. One 
institution which occupied much of their thought was that of social 
stratification. 


III 


Prior to the middle of the eighteenth century there had been very little 
written on social stratification which could be called sociological, even 
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merely in intent. Hume and Montesquieu, whose major writings had 
appeared before 1750, hardly discussed stratification: Hume’s only 
reference, for example, was to ‘middling people’, the traders and the 
merchants with whom liberty is identified.*” There was no attempt also 
to locate the source of social differentiation or to compare different 
societies in terms of this factor. This pre-eminently sociological enter- 
prise occurs firstly in the writings of Adam Smith during the 1750s and 
finds its most mature expression in the work of John Millar. 

For Smith the crucial differentiating element in most societies was 
that of property: “Till there be property there can be no government, 
the very end of which is to secure wealth and to defend the rich against 
the poor.’** The lengthy process of social stratification, Smith argued, 
can be traced through the different stages of social development. The 
private appropriation of property becomes especially marked during 
the pastoral stage but it is not until the advent of commercial society 
that the social structure becomes divided into clear cut class divisions: 
landowners, capitalists and labourers, ‘the three great and constituent 
orders of every civilized society’.8°Smith’s criterion for establishing these 
divisions is wholly economic: the three classes derive their revenue from 
rent, stock and wages. Unlike Marx, Smith has no theory of class 
conflict within commercial society—like Hume he believed that with 
the growth of commerce there would be an automatic expansion of 
liberty and independence, and presumably, of sympathy, which, com- 
bined with ‘good’ wages must produce ‘honest’ people and ‘good’ 
manners.*° 

Following Smith, Ferguson and Millar attempted to construct a 
more systematic account of the relationship between property, the 
levels of social subordination and government. For Ferguson, there was 
a direct causal connection, between property and the ‘distinction of 
ranks’ in society. He agreed with Smith in tracing what he termed 
‘visible subordination’ to the barbaric stage of social development.*! 
Millar, too, argued that property was the ‘natural source of influence 
and authority’ closely bound up with social development and pervading 
‘every corner of society’. Indeed, Millar goes as far as to suggest that 
social development implies a multiplication of social inequality, its 
effects ‘greater in some situations...than in others’, and never 
ceasing ‘to introduce a corresponding gradation and subordination of 
ranks’,42 In its origins, then, class structure is economic: 


The distribution of property among any people is the principal 

circumstance that contributed to reduce them under civil govern- 

ment, and to determine the form of their political constitution. The 

poor are naturally dependent on the rich, from whom they derive 

subsistence; and, according to the accidental differences of wealth 

possessed by individuals, a subordination of ranks is gradually 
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introduced and different degrees of power and authority are assumed 
without opposition, by particular persons.‘ 


Both Ferguson and Millar believed that class differentiation differed 
in important respects between primitive societies, where no appropria- 
tion of property had yet been possible, and all post savage societies. In 
the former, Millar argued, social stratification was based on function: in 
fishing and hunting communities, for example, outstanding personal 
accomplishments such as courage, strength and military skills, because 
they command the greatest utility in satisfying basic needs, become the 
main, principles upon which authority is based and maintained. Such 
distinctions that exist hinge on function and are thus of a temporary 
nature: they ‘can never be productive of any lasting influence and 
authority .4* It is only with the growth of agriculture and a settled and 
fixed subsistence that property becomes accumulated permanently in 
the hands of private individuals and families. Millar argues that it is in 
the early stages of the agricultural stage of social development that the 
rich begin employing those without a regular subsistence either in their 
military service or as servants and labourers: the point is obvious— 
authority and stratification have been stabilized and institutionalized: 


The authority derived from wealth, is not only greater than that which 
arises from mere personal accomplishments, but also more stable and 
permanent. ‘5 


Thus feudal society is characterized in terms of its major rank 
divisions, the military, the clergy, peasants and, with the growth of 
trade, the artificers and tradesmen, ‘four great classes’ which ‘from their 
differences in rank and employment, in character and habits of living, 
were separated and kept at a distance from one another’.4* Com- 
mercial society is stratified into Smith’s three orders, but Millar extends 
Smith’s crude economic analysis by introducing both mobility and 
consciousness as elements of the class situation. Labourers become 
artificers, and artificers become tradesmen; the working class form trade 
union organizations as defences against capitalist incursions on their 
living standards and thus forge a communal consciousness, *? 

Power, too, is grasped sociologically. Millar wrote at some length on 
both matriarchal and patriarchal authority, but his main concern lay 
with political power. He accepted, as did Ferguson and Robertson, 
James Harrington’s argument that the balance of property in any state 
determines the balance of political power,*® tracing in great detail the 
growth of the English constitution from Saxon times to the ‘Glorious 
Revolution’ of 1689 in these terms. Thus in the Saxon period a rough 
equality of property characterized allodial landownership providing an 
equality of rank and status and thus a balance of power within the 
Saxon Parliament. But with the development of powerful barons 
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swallowing the small proprietors in exchange for military protection, 
the balance shifted to the dominance of the feudal aristocracy.** 
Similarly with Millar’s economic interpretation of the English civil 
war: economic dominance had shifted away from the landed nobility 
towards the rising middle classes and the resulting political imbalance 
demanded the extreme corrective of class conflict and war.*®° 

Millar’s writings on power in society, and to a lesser extent those of 
Ferguson and Robertson, are remarkably modern in both content and 
treatment: feudal society, for example, is seen as largely an internecine 
struggle for power between the dominant social and political groups, 
between monarchy and nobility, and then, between nobility and mon- 
archy against the rising middle classes.°1 Both Millar and Robertson 
further attempted a comparative analysis of the different European 
feudal societies in order to elucidate the factors responsible for variations 
within them. Thus France and Spain produced a weaker Third Estate 
than England because of their more sluggish commercial development. 
A dominant monarchy was thus able to crush the aristocracy before the 
middle class was in a ‘condition to establish its authority’.5? There is 
here a clear grasp of the involvement of power with the processes of 
social change and development. 


IV 


In their analysis of social change the Scots emphasized the importance 
of property: its growth is coeval with the progressive development of 
society. ‘Property,’ wrote Ferguson, ‘is a matter of progress’,®* a view 
with which Millar agreed. Millar argued, for example, that the Anglo- 
Saxon government represented a ‘natural growth’ from the situation 
and circumstances of society at that time; that the Norman Conquest 
merely accelerated a process of property transformation for which 
England ‘during the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon government had 
been gradually ripened and prepared’.5* Implicit here is a deterministic 
view of social development, and while it is true that Millar introduces 
accidental causes and personalities into his causal chain® it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that for him, rather like Marx later, the situation 
in which men live severely limits their range of choice and largely 
guides their actions. Change is certainly grasped as independent of men, 
as institutional. 

But the Scots were not content with this somewhat mechanical 
analysis. Ferguson, while stressing the situational determinants of social 
change, argued also for man’s activism, his natural disposition to ‘re- 
move inconveniences’ and to improve his situation.5* Thus Robertson 
could write, remarkably like Vico although unacquainted with his 
work, that the social world was indeed the work of man: 
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When we survey the face of the habitable globe, no small part of that 
fertility which we ascribe to the hand of nature, is the work of man. 
His efforts, when continued through a succession of ages, change the 
appearance and improve the qualities of the earth.*’ 


But change is not conscious: it emerges as the largely unintended 
consequences of man’s actions: 


Every step and every movement of the multitude, even in what are 

termed enlightened ages, are made with equal blindness to the 

future; and nations stumble upon establishments, which are indeed 

the result of human action, but not the execution of any human 

design. 58 

Man changes the world; he is unaware of the precise social con- 
sequences of his acts because he works through institutions which stand 
apart from and beyond the control of the individual. One sees in this 
dialectical conception the Scottish theorists struggling to escape the 
intellectual pressures of eighteenth-century mechanical materialism, of 
seeing man’s actions as the direct reflection of his environment and thus 
a passive agent in the process of social change. This aspect of the Scottish 
analysis is particularly brought out in Smith’s account of the break- 
down of feudal society and the rise from within it of the commercial 
system. The key to understanding this process in England, Smith 
argued, was the far more rapid development of commerce over agri- 
culture. On the basis of purely economic laws Smith had postulated that 
the wealth from agriculture, more durable than that derived from 
commerce, was an essential prerequisite for social development. But in 
England the rich barons ignored their land and went for ‘ornament’ 
rather than profit, consumption rather than production. As the barons 
became increasingly impoverished through their pursuit of the new 
consumer goods manufactured in the towns it was the merchants who 
bought them out. The ideology of the merchant class, with its stress on 
rational calculability, brought an improvement to the agricultural 
sector. The point is, of course, that change was wholly unintended, 
unconsciously effected by two social groups seeking wholly different 
ends and without the slightest regard for the public interest: 


To gratify the most childest vanity was the sole motive of the great 
proprietors. The merchants and artificers, much less ridiculous, 
acted merely from a view to their own interests, and in pursuit of 
their own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny was 
to be got. Neither of them had knowledge or foresight of that great 
revolution which the folly of the one, and the industry of the other, 
was gradually bringing about. *® 
There is here an implication that social change is peaceful, although 
the result of a conflict of interests. For both Ferguson and Millar, on the 
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other hand, some form of conflict was another prerequisite for change. 
If society was to possess structure and process, Ferguson argued, conflict 
was essential, for without ‘the rivalship of nations, and the practice of 
war, Civil society itself could scarcely have found an object or a form’.®° 
War serves to strengthen social bonds; in defending themselves against 
aggression small societies unite into larger aggregates. Ferguson grasped 
that the origin of the state was to be discovered in the practice of war, 
arguing that government develops and becomes institutionalized in those 
societies which are characterized by ‘collisions of private interest’ based 
on the ownership or non-ownership of property and the fear from 
external attack. War and conflict are the foundations for all forms of 
organized rule and political institutions. And although he accepts that 
society requires a degree of peace in order to develop, the burden of his 
argument is that there is an equal necessity for war so that scattered and 
small units are built into the larger social organizations so essential for 
social progress, °! 

But while social change is thus progressive, one stage following 
another, it is not ineluctable. Most societies progress from ‘rudeness’ 
to ‘civilization’ but others stagnate and in some cases actually decline; 
geographical factors are located as the source for this divergence. *? 
More significantly, however, is the emphasis shared by Smith, Ferguson 
and Millar on the deleterious consequences implicit in any social 
advance: unlike contemporary and some nineteenth-century proponents 
of the theory of progress, the Scots grasped the contradictory nature of 
social development. Their discussion is closely related to one element in 
the process of social change: the division of labour. 


V 


The Scots analysis of the social aspects of the division of labour 
undoubtedly represents a sharp break with previous theory, for while 
Mandeville, Hume and Montesquieu had briefly noted its economic 
significance they had tended to ignore its social consequences.®? Marx 
attributed the discovery of the division of labour as an integral part of 
social theory to Ferguson, but it was Smith in his lectures at the 
University of Glasgow during the 1750s who first articulated its wide- 
ranging economic dimensions.** But the fact that it was Ferguson who 
explicitly drew attention to the division of labour as a sociological factor 
illustrates the extent of the growth of the sociological consciousness in 
Scotland from the 1750s to the 1760s. 

In his lectures, Smith had argued that social development turned on 
the extent of the division of labour in society. Citing his famous example 
of pin manufacture, later incorporated in the Wealth of Nations, Smith 
argued that the chief benefit accruing to society from an extensive 
division of work was the greater productivity of labour. The chief 
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criteria for distinguishing simple and complex societies was the division 
of labour. ®® 

Ferguson extended these purely economic considerations by pointing 
to the specific human consequences implicit in any division of work: men 
become split into those whose function commands a degree of skill and 
where the ‘direction of work requires the enlargement of knowledge’, 
and those for whom work is merely the perfunctory movement of hand 
or foot requiring neither thought nor ingenuity. The workers in this 
situation work most efficiently ‘under a total suppression of sentiment 
and reason’ and where ‘ignorance is the mother of industry as well as 
of superstition’. In an oft quoted passage Ferguson writes: 


Manufactures ... prosper most where the mind is least consulted, 
and where the workshop may, without any great effort of imagination 
be considered as an engine, the parts of which are men.® 


This is a total process: division of labour permeates all strata of 
society. Philosophy becomes the specialized concern of one individual; 87 
so, as mechanical labour is divided, so too are the arts of music, painting 
and sculpture.® But while these latter require the exercise of imagina- 
tion, mechanical labour ‘admits of such minute divisions of labour, that 
the workmen ... are each of them employed, for the most part, in a 
single manual operation, and have no concern in the result of their 
several productions’. Manufacturing occupations stultify man’s intellect; 
the more minute the task, the fewer the ideas; the more men work the 
less time they have for reflection and for study: 


As their employments require constant attention to an object which 
can afford no variety of occupations to their minds, they are apt to 
acquire an habitual vacancy of thought, unenlivened by any pros- 
pects, but such as are derived from the future wages of their labour or 
from the grateful returns of bodily repose and sleep. 6? 


Thus the “privatised worker’ is no new phenomenon”? but an essential 
unintended consequence of commercial and industrial development. 
Because they resemble machines rather than men they are unfit for any 
other kind of work; and in their leisure ‘they can draw but little 
improvement from the society of companions, bred to similar employ- 
ments, with whom, if they have much intercourse, they are most likely 
to seek amusement in drinking and dissipation’. Man becomes ‘stripped 
of his mental powers and converted into a mere instrument of Jabour’.71 

Social development, then, contains within it the seeds of dissension. 
Millar’s concern with integrating the working class into society and 
Smith’s emphasis on religion and education as panaceas for ‘alienation’ 
illustrate the Scottish concern with the break-up of the organic com- 
munity and the rise of industrial society. Comte, too, would develop his 
social theory from similar contradictions and tensions analysed by the 
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Scots. But by then socialism was a viable ideology and the working class 
a more direct threat to the established order. His overriding concern 
with social order as well as his explicit ideological account of the social 
role of the industrial working class combined with his facile conception 
of an unadulterated progress clearly represents a denial of the pre- 
eminently sociological inquiry of eighteenth-century Scotland. 


VI 


In their method, in their discussions of social stratification, social con- 
flict, social change, and the social role of the division of labour, the 
leading members of the Scottish Enlightenment speak with a modern 
voice and raise precisely those problems which are now regarded as the 
essence of sociological inquiry. Thus in his introduction to the posthu- 
mously published philosophical essays of Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart 
could optimistically proclaim that the ‘science of politics’ had been 
established and required merely co-operative cultivation.”? But the 
nineteenth century and the sociological tradition was not kind to these 
first social scientists. Comte praised Adam Smith, but mainly for his 
essay on astronomy, while the ‘sensible’ Ferguson is mentioned twice and 
with brevity.7? John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer knew the work 
of Ferguson and Millar but clearly regarded it as wholly irrelevant. The 
Scots’ eclipse was virtually total,’° and while the French Revolution,’ 
the rise of socialism, and the growth of romanticism have been cited as 
factors which help to explain their decline,” there is as yet no fully 
worked out sociological explanation. It is surely one of the tasks of 
contemporary sociology to discover both its past as science and as 
ideology and to elucidate precisely the reasons for the historical success 
or the failure of particular sociological perspectives. 
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B. W. G. Holt* 


Social aspects in the emergence of 
chemistry as an exact science: the 
British chemical profession! 


THE PROBLEM 


The literature on the growth of scientific disciplines and ideas traces the 
typical pattern as a long preliminary period dating back to pre-recorded 
time with sporadic activities not characterized by sustained growth, 
followed by acceleration which eventually slows down and a ceiling 
is approached.! The historian of ideas would examine the qualities and 
internal structure of a given idea itself and, in the case of chemistry, 
discussion of the theory of phlogiston has proved an extensive field. The 
present analytical approach differs however, and asks the question: 
What happened in a given time and place that caused the communica- 
tion of ideas in a particular discipline to become significantly effective? 
It is assumed that (i) ideas necessary for the emergence of a new 
discipline are usually available over a comparatively long period of 
time and in various places; (ii) only some of these embryos continue in 
further growth; (iii) such growth occurs in time and place because 
individuals become interested in the new idea, not only for its intellectual 
content but also as a means to the end of a new intellectual identity and, 
even more importantly, a new occupational role;? and (iv) the condi- 
tions under which such interest emerges can be identified and form the 
basis for building a predictive theory. 

Chemical ideas have existed since prehistory but there have been long 
lapses, when growth has been inhibited. Chemical investigations have 
been pursued and written about in many languages; with the growth of 
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concepts more theoretical formulations appeared. Its geneology includes 
priests, philosophers, alchemists, apothecaries, physicians, druggists, 
latrochemists, technologists, and amateurs. In the nineteenth century 
chemistry shed its last alchemical ties and emerged from subservience 
to philosophy and medicine to take off in new and sustained growth as 
an exact science. The laboratory milieu and the Geisteswissenschaften® 
provided the mechanisms. The findings of this overall study traced the 
achievement first to Liebig’s chemical laboratory which he introduced 
in 1826 at the University of Giessen, Germany. Then in 1877 the British 
chemical profession emerged with the founding of the Institute of 
Chemistry in London using the Giessen system as a basis and the non- 
university tradition of the learned lay professions in England as a model. 


METHOD 


Originally the subject matter of chemistry was divided between specula- 
tive and experimental philosophy and medicine. An index of progress 
in scientific research is the number of original investigations made and 
reports published. Professor Frankland presented a compilation of 
chemical papers published in 1866 in Great Britain, France and 
Germany, to the Devonshire Commission inquiring into Scientific 
Instruction and Advancement of Science. His purpose was to emphasize 
the need for proper training facilities in Britain. He qualified the 
production figures in Table 1 by explaining to the commissioners that: 


as far as research in Great Britain depends upon our own scientific 
training, our case is very much worse than appears from this com- 
parison, because a large proportion of these papers contributed by 
the United Kingdom, were the work of Germans residing in this 
country, but who had not trained in this country. 


TABLE I Chemical papers published in France, Germany and Great Britain, 1866 








Number of Number of Papers per 
Country authors papers author 
Germany 445 777 1°75 
France 170 245, 1°44 
Britain 97 127 I*3I 
Other Countries 93 124 1'33 
TOTAL 805 1,273 I*50 





The purpose of the following analysis is to demonstrate that the new 
scientific identity may precede and be instrumental in the development 

of scientific production. As in the case of other emerging sciences social 
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factors played an important role, independent of intellectual content or 
form. 

The first step is to try to isolate the individuals who consciously 
identified themselves as practitioners of a new science investigating 
natural phenomena by empirical methods, regardless of whether they 
called themselves natural philosophers, chemists or men of science. It 
will be assumed that four conditions are necessary for the existence of 
such a new scientific identity. (i) The individual should do empirical 
work in the discipline; (ii) he should not have some other well established 
scientific or professional identity such as doctor, pharmacist or clergy- 
man; (ii) he should be a member of a continuing group of chemistry 
scientists rather than operate as an isolated individual; (iv) the scientific 
identity should be known to the public. 

To examine these conditions in order: (i) eliminates the sheerly 
speculative practitioners of alchemy and other speculative philosophers 
whether or not they theorized about experimental method, as well as 
the Platonists who believed in the supremacy of mathematics over 
experimentation; (11) excludes those natural scientists whose identifica- 
tion was clearly with medical disciplines, which would include most of 
the Scottish group, or other professions such as the legal, the Armed 
Forces or the Church of any denomination; (iii) must be divided into 
three descriptive categories of forerunners, founders and disciples or 
followers. ‘The first two categories are recognized by whether or not they 
had students who became chemists. Forerunners would include the 
amateur general scientists who were creative in more than one field and 
were often men of wealth. Many of these men considered themselves 
as natural philosophers engaged in the new experimental philosophy 
under varying degrees of Baconian persuasion. The indigenous innova- 
tors are the founders, i.e., those who were not themselves students of 
chemists but trained their own students or assistants. These trainees or 
disciples are the consciously self-identifying followers: they and their 
teachers are considered to be ‘chemists’ in this paper. It must be admit- 
ted that these strictly objective criteria do not precisely fit the tremen- 
dous influence of Robert Boyle who was virtually an ‘Invisible College’ 
in his own right and a special case must be made for his role as the 
‘father of chemistry’. 

Biographical sources included the Dictionary of National Biography, the 
works of J. R. Partington and J. G. Crowther, and other biographies of 
eminent men. Persons selected for analysis include the founders of the 
Chemical Society of London (1841) for whom biographical data were 
available, the presidents of that body until the founding of the profes- 
sional association of chemistry in 1877, and the original subscribers to 
the Institute of Chemistry, i.e., the professional association. 
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The opposite geneological chart traces the founders and their followers 
among experimental chemists for Britain. ‘The decade of student atten- 
dance at a particular laboratory is the time interval indicated. In a case 
such as, Playfair, when the pupil’s training began at the end of a decade 
(1839) he is entered under the period of more lengthy attendance or 
when he obtained his highest degree. To be sure, Justus von Liebig was 
not British. But he was a Foreign Member of the Chemical Society and 
very active in chemical activitiesin Britain as well as his native Germany. 
In the ‘pure’ sense he was not a founder because he had received training 
in chemistry at Paris and a doctorate under Kestner. However, Liebig 
was an innovating experimental chemist in his own country and his 
laboratory situation became a model for chemical education everywhere 
to follow. Figure 1 demonstrates that the first generation of British 
chemists were almost entirely students of Liebig and trained under the 
Giessen system. The work relationship in the Giessen laboratory was 
one of teacher-apprentice. The pattern shaped up in the form of a 
pyramid with the professor at the apex which was manifested by the 
concrete objects of means, the apparatus, immediately surrounded by 
his most promising students and the less talented youths forming the 
lower echelons. The entire group was sufficiently small for face-to-face 
interactions in a student culture wherein the trainees could incorporate 
the norms, acquire the expertise, and develop the scientific self of the 
experimental chemist. Such an identification was in considerable 
contrast with the milieu in the English universities wherein the student 
was socialized to identify with his college. 

In the chart Roscoe is listed in a smaller group which is separated 
from the Liebig entourage. This second group emanated from Gottingen 
and Liebig’s colleague in innovation, Friedrich Wöhler. Wöhler, 
however, had a degree in medicine, chemistry remained under the 
Faculty of Medicine at the University of Göttingen, and Wöhler did 
not participate directly in Britain. Hence, his name is not included in 
the diagram but mention should be made of this training institution to 
illustrate the migratory characteristic of the German university system. 

The founder in Britain was the English chemist, J. T. Daniell, who 
was one of the founders of the Chemical Society. In 1831 he became the 
first Professor of Chemistry at the newly formed Anglican King’s 
College in London, was a very successful teacher, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. One of his students, later became his 
assistant and eventually succeeded the master. 

Evidence discloses that a cumulative tradition for the cultivation of 
mental productions emerged in Germany early in the nineteenth 
century. Ideas which could have given rise to such a development could 
be found elsewhere and, indeed, Britain rivalled Germany as a centre 
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FIGURE 1 Founders and followers among experimental chemists for Britain, by decade of 
attendance, 1820-1870 
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, for such ideas. But these innovations in Britain remained isolated events 
lacking a communication network to link them into a cumulative 
process. The immediate purpose is to examine the conditions under 
which this new scientific role emerged in Germany and then the condi- 
tions in Britain which produced the first professional scientists. 


ROLE-PRUNING 


Cultivation of chemical mental productions must be the full-time 
occupation of this new scientific role variant. The literature shows that 
there are several ways in which such roles may arise.* All involve some 
measure of conflict and accommodation and most of the discussions deal 
with status-produced role conflict when the incumbent of a given 
position is subjected to conflicting expectations by various persons and 
groups connected either closely or peripherally with him, Another 
type is contingent role-conflict in which the conflicts arise as a result of 
the simultaneous occupancy of two statuses. Ben-David and Collins give 
an example of role-hybridization in their study of the social origins of 
experimental psychologists.’ This is a third type of role conflict arising 
from mobility rather than from the static situations. 

The present case for chemistry is another sort of mobility study. That 
is role-pruning with the newcomer in deliberate counter-attack in a 
high status field. A purposeful conflict situation is set up which may be 
intense and prolonged, with the goal of presenting models’ of verifica- 
tion. This conflict may be resolved by the first claimant to superior 
knowledge, and hence status, giving up the attitudes and behaviour of 
the old role and adapting those of the new. In this instance, identifica- 
tion with the former reference group would have to be withdrawn by 
the senior role. If its incumbents enjoy high status, intellectual as well as 
social, they will probably be unwilling to forego identification with their 
former reference group. In this, case, the newcomer may attempt to 
resolve the conflict by innovation, i.e., by removing some of the idio- 
syncrasies of the other role. The result may be two pure strains which 
are distinctly superior. Since a major academic innovation needs a 
recognizable following in order to be successful, it is apt not to be 
enough, except in cases of extreme utility, that an individual innovator 
be placed in a situation of role conflict. The conditions must be suffi- 
ciently general so that it is reasonable to expect a widespread response 
to the innovation. 

The case for Germany. During the eighteenth century most scientists in 
Germany, as in Britain, worked outside the universities. A dualism had 
arisen in the theory of knowledge which drew a distinction between the 
role of value-elements in the development of science and of the 
Geisteswissenschaften.® Wissenschaft may be defined as the empirical 
approach to knowledge. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
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status of experimental science in Germany was low. The a-scientific 
Naturphilosophie of Schelling and Hegel enjoyed high status and the 
quasi-mystical science of Lorenz Oken and Wilbrand tended to deni- 
grate experimental work. Many German universities rejected the 
experimental approach to Nature in favour of speculation upon what 
they conceived as an underlying pervading nature. The transformation 
was affected by the combined influence of the German concept of 
Wissenschaft and the French empirical experimental science.® 

In the milieu of Gay-Lussac’s laboratory at Paris the scientific self 
of the young German research student, Liebig, had been developed and 
in 1824 he was awarded the Chair of Chemistry at Giessen in the 
Faculty of Philosophy. Organic chemistry was then in its infancy and 
the philosophers held that organic substances could be produced only 
by a supposed ‘vital force’, Within two years he had opened his labora- 
tory for research. Hence, the first two conditions for role-pruning 
existed, The third condition was full-time activity applying the process 
of Wissenschaft to chemical ideas, thereby solving specific problems 
which the disciples of Naturphilosophte were failing to solve. One function 
of this prestige-conflict was to pare the scientific pretensions from the 
latter group and to rout all elements of mysticism from experimental 
methods. Liebig’s colleague, Wöhler, who likewise penetrated the 
stronghold of Naturphilosophte in the Medical Faculty at Gottingen, in 
1828 produced in his laboratory some organic substance.?° In 1832 
Liebig began producing major contributions in the field and provided 
for the first time public instruction in experimental chemistry. Largely 
due to the expansion of the chemists, speculative philosophy came to be 
held in contempt in Germany by the 1830s. This feeling was receding 
by the end of the century but by then the research-based Ph.D. degree 
was firmly established in the German university system. ‘Thus, the rites 
de passage for qualifying for even the lowest rung on the German 
academic ladder was experimental method for ‘mental philosophers’ as 
well as for scientists. Throughout the nineteenth century a great prestige 
conflict waged between the ambitious claims of the systems of Idealism 
and the rapidly expanding natural sciences, with chemistry in the lead. 
The concrete object which helped this new scientific role arise was the 
chemical laboratory. These tangible symbols of prestige were generously 
endowed by the state. 

A note from Liebig’s autobiography mentions the fourth condition: 
‘A kindly fate had brought together in Giessen the most talented youths 
from all countries of Europe.’ By 1840, aspiring chemists from all parts 
of the world had begun to flock either to Liebig’s laboratory or that of 
Wöhler. The natural science of chemistry and the Geisteswissenschaften 
moved into the Faculty of Philosophy in German universities, with the rare 
exception of Göttingen. The philosophers, influenced by the example 
of Liebig, eventually used it for the creation of a new role-variant, 
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There existed a group of universities in Germany and in German-’ 
speaking Vienna and Zurich with sufficient similarities, opportunities 
and rewards, that migration from one to another became customary 
among students and staff alike, as illustrated in the foregoing diagram. 
The adaption of these universities to experimental science did not 
occur without great resistance, but gradually the experimentalists were 
successful in solving specific problems which the adherents of Natur- 
philosophie were failing to solve. Professor Ben-David considers that 
“competition was the decisive factor in the emergence of the new career’ 
in Germany and there seems no reason to argue with this conclusion in 
the case of scientific chemistry.1! 

In brief, the conditions that explain the formation of the German 
hegemony in science in the nineteenth century were grounded in 
excellent research facilities and the prompt recognition ofthe importance 
of new fields of research; the clear recognition of the university as the 
base for original research and the role of Habilitation, i.e., original 
research as a precondition to academic appointment; and the network 
of academic institutions which provided a framework for mobility of 
staff and students and the cross-fertilization of ideas. The rise of this 
phenomenon followed the social organization of science in that country 
after the spirit of science and identification with the role of research 
scientist had been transmitted from France. 

The case for Britain, In England there was a long tradition of using 
experimental methods in philosophy, dating back at Oxford to the 
thirteenth century and the importance of its role was adumbrated by 
its first teacher, Roger Bacon, whose dictrum was: Sine Experientia 
Nihil Suffictenter Sciri Potest. Experimental method next appeared in 
England in the early years of the seventeenth century at the ‘Invisible 
College’ of London, the pioneer group who were later to form the Royal 
Society. During the Civil War they migrated to Oxford and for a few 
years it was once again the centre of the greatest English scientific 
activity with the meetings of the ‘experimentall philosophicall clubbe’.18 

Although it had long been a characteristic of British science to value 
the role of experimental philosophy this did not suffice to meet the first 
two conditions which, in Germany, gave rise to chemistry as a differen- 
tiated discipline and a complete transformation of the scientific career 
there. Indeed, one writer holds that ‘Baconianism vulgarized the 
English tradition’.+4 

Much has been written about the healthy competition which had 
developed by the nineteenth century in the Germar university system. 
Then, as Parsons expresses it, the universities became ‘the centre of 
gravity for chemistry in Germany. The relative situation was far 
different in England where it was not necessary to achieve an academic, 
or even some sort of official, position, in order to receive distinction and 
prestige. For instance, John Stuart Mill held no academic office, nor did 
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Herbert Spencer who played such an articulate role in the controver- 
sies over educational development. Even Darwin was a distinguished 
amateur. Britain had few universities and only two in England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Granted that these sister univer- 
sities were not characterized by a vast display of scientific productions 
in the eighteenth century, especially about mid-way, but to consider 
them as ‘intellectual back-waters’ is to present too extreme a case. 
Cambridge sent forth Henry Cavendish who made a contribution to 
Lavoisier’s theory of combustion.1® In the last decade of the century 
each university made a move towards teaching chemistry by introducing 
former students of Dr Joseph Black of Edinburgh as lecturers. In the 
following century Oxford made the first move to try to expand the 
annual number of matriculants in spite of its inherited restrictive 
regulations by appointing a Committee of the Hebdomadal Board in 
1846, Cambridge introduced two new Science Triposes in 1848 and 
Oxford New Honours Schools in 1850. Factors of rigidity in the struc- 
ture of both universities lay in the ancient statutes and in the case of 
chemistry at Oxford, the tenacious ties of custom. The Oxford Professor 
of Chemistry, Dr C. G. B. Daubeny, a founder of the Chemical Society, 
explained the situation to the Royal Commissioners studying the 
university in 1850 by citing the Aldrich endowment of 1802 which was 
this professorship’s only source of emolument. The terms of the will did 
not seem to impose restrictions on any person ‘whatsoever whom the 
university might think fit to elect’. Custom however, had always 
conferred it ‘upon a Medical Graduate of the University of Oxford’.14 

The Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge then was a clergyman, 
another founder of the Chemical Society. He advised the committee 
hearings on that university that hitherto the study of chemistry had not 
only been neglected but discouraged, as diverting the attention of the 
pupils from what was considered their proper academical studies.17 He 
stated that the recent establishment of a Tripos for Natural Science was 
expected to remove this objection. Nominally at least, there was another 
chair at Cambridge which shared the subject. This was the Jacksonian 
Professorship of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry, 
who did not reply to the questionnaire and the Professor of Mineralogy, 
another founder of the Chemical Society, answered for him. Professor 
Miller’s evidence may be summed up as follows and leads into the 
second condition: 


It would, probably, conduce much more to the usefulness of 
the University if proper laboratories, etc., were provided, and if 
desiderata in the museums, and collections of apparatus requisite for 
the illustrations of lectures, were filled up, than if any more ill paid and 
ill appointed Professorships were added to those already in existence. 
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At Cambridge the apparatus was the private property of the professor: 
at Oxford Dr Daubeny described the rooms under the Ashmolean 
Museum as inadequate and stated that he had been obliged to make 
considerable additions at his own expense. He gave the number of 
pupils ‘including both Gownsmen and ‘Townsmen’ as follows: 


Dates Average Per Annum 


1822-30 9I 
1831—38 16 
1838-51 I2 


The Cambridge Professor of Chemistry reported even smaller attendance 
at his classes. The limited likelihood of an academic career in chemistry 
in England then is indicated by a letter from Professor Liebig at 
Giessen. It is dated 2 December 1851, and is included in the Oxford 
Report: 


That it is a requirement of our times to incorporate the Natural 
Sciences, as a means of Education, in to the University Course, is not, 
perhaps, doubted anywhere except in England. 


But this comment of Liebig cannot in fact be taken as evidence that 
there was no creative activity in the science of chemistry in Britain. 
The following tabulation shows the dates of election to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society of those selected from the founders of the Chemical 
Society compiled by decade of award. Of the total population of 
seventy-seven founders, thirty-six were elected to this élite learned 
society, that is 46:75 per cent, in the period from 1808 to 1864. The 
figures show a conspicuous increase in these coveted awards in the 
decade following the establishment of the new specialized scientific 
society. It is quite possible that this was in part at least a latent function 
of its formal organization. The data disclose that there were three times 
as many founders of the Chemical Society so honoured in the decade of 
its appearance (1840) as the next in rank order, 1810 and 1850, with 
five awards each. Allowance must be made for the fact that many of 
these men had interests in other sciences besides chemistry and it is not 
known whether their election to the Fellowship was solely due to their 
contribution to chemistry. Also, it was still not an exact science then in 
Britain. Greater scientific weight must be assigned election following 
the institution of both qualitative and quantitative restrictions in 1847. 

The education of these men who were elected Fellows in the 18108 
was a random scatter indeed. One was an indigenous innovator and 
founder at King’s College, London; another received theological 
training at Cambridge (the Oxford Professor of Chemistry did not 
receive his F.R.S. until 1822); two had medical training in Scotland 
and the last had studied for the bar. Relatively speaking, forty per cent 
had medical training. No educational data were available for three of 
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TABLE 2 Election to the fellowship of the Royal Society of Selected Founders of the Chemical 
Society of London by decade (1800-1860) 











Founders elected 

Decade Number Per cent 
1800 2 5'5 
1810 5 139 
1820 4 II'I 
1830 4 II'I 
1840 15 41°7 
1850 5 13°9 
1860 I 2'8 
TOTAL 36 100'0 





those who gained the award in the 1840s. The following table covers the 
training for this group. In this decade Giessen training was at its peak 
for British youth interested in learning chemistry who had the means to 
go there. Table 3 shows that 26-7 per cent of the group elected to the 
Fellowship in the 1840s received their training at Giessen or a com- 
bination of King’s College, London and Giessen. The proportion of 
those with medical training has dropped from forty per cent for the 
1810 decade to twenty per cent in the 1840s. Another new training 
route has appeared and that is the institutions in London where lectures 
might be obtained. They produced 134 per cent of the Fellows.” 


TABLE 3 Education of the Founders of the Chemical Society elected to the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society in the decade 1840 











Education Number 
No data 3 
Autodidact I 
Giessen 3 
King’s College and Giessen I 
Harrow I 
Private School I 
Medical (London and Scotland) 3 
London Institution I 
Royal Institution 1 
TOTAL 15 





In the third decade under review (1850), which contributed five 
Fellows, one (20 per cent) had medical training which is the same 
proportion as the previous decade. One had attended the London and 
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Royal Institutions (20 per cent); one had attended small private schools 
and two (40 per cent) had come under the influence of Giessen Ph.D. 
graduates. One attended the Royal College of Chemistry at London 
under Hofmann. The other, the genius John Mercer, was trained at an 
‘Invisible College’ headed by Lyon Playfair. But the expansion of the 
Giessen system was greater than the raw data of this small sample 
indicate. Because, from 1848 the new rule of fixed numbers of Fellows 
elected annually was effective and limited to fifteen. 

Next, the same biographies were examined for possible correlations 
between decade of award and occupation. For the 1810 group there was 
one full-time professor of chemistry who had a following, one amateur 
gentleman, and the remainder (3 or 6o per cent) were members of 
other professions (one clergyman and two medical doctors) also teaching 
chemistry. Some change appears in the 1840 group with one repre- 
sentative each for manufacturing chemist, scientific writer, an Army 
officer and Ordnance worker in the Tower of London. The last two 
appear to rank as amateurs. There are no data for three, and five (one- 
third) are professors, one of whom at least has also worked in industry. 
Three medical doctors emerge but there is no indication of occupational 
activity for one. Onlyone actually practised medicine. The last lectured, 
switched his field of work to industry, and then returned to lecturing. 
A much larger proportion of the 1850 group work in the manufacturing 
field, i.e., 60 per cent. There is one writer and scientific editor, and one 
medical doctor who practised and later became a medical officer of 
health. The only link between the two proportionate expansions in the 
1850 group is the Giessen method of training. But, as stated earlier, the 
population is very small. 


EMERGENCE OF THE PROFESSION 


The chemical practitioner did not appear as a continuing role in the 
occupational structure until the late 1870s in England. Since the 
university system did not provide the necessary framework for such a 
take-off the innovators adapted from a model which was unique to their 
society. In England the two traditional lay professions had developed 
outside the universities.?° Pilcher records that, 


the real origin of the Institute (of Chemistry) appears to date from 
May gist, 1872, when Professor Edward Frankland, who at that 
time was President of the Chemical Society, occupied the chair at a 
dinner. In the course of his speech, the President drew attention to 
the increasing importance of chemistry in relation to the wants of the 
communities, and pointed out how great would be the usefulness of 
an Institute which would be to chemistry what the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons were to the medical profession, the 
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Institution of Civil Engineering to civil engineering, and the Inns of 
Court to the legal profession. ®! 


The emergence of the chemical practitioner in Britain was also a 
latent function of the scientific society according to the literature. This 
development was characteristic of professionalizing occupations at that 
time in England. 

The profession of chemistry is unique in that it had its own historian 
from its early days. It is not particularly unique as an emerging pro- 
fession deliberately attacking a high-status field, in this case medicine. 
As will be suggested in the following discussion the difference was in 
degree and sequence rather than in kind. One characteristic which is 
indeed exceptional however, is that this aspiring profession had to 
counter a specialty within its own intellectual discipline which had pre- 
dated the aspirant in professional organization. This was pharmacy 
which had organized for professional status in 1841 with its own educa- 
tional function. Chemistry also attacked an élite group whose members 
for centuries had been accustomed to international renown—the 
idealistic role of the amateur scientific savant.?? This was a prestige 
group with which the German chemists had no conflict as it had not 
developed greatly in that country except in the role of alchemist.** 
Thus a purposeful conflict situation was set up by the founders of the 
Institute of Chemistry in 1877 to be their own training centre modelled 
in part on the medical schools as extra collegia and, by the mechanism of 
experimental method to attempt to create the new profession of chemis- 
try in Britain. The educative role of this type of association developed 
at this time in this society where opportunity for education was related 
to social class. Some extracts from the Presidential Address of the First 
Annual Meeting of the Institute record the situation: 


The exigencies of Medical Jurisprudence; the establishment of 
various branches of chemical technology in this country; the con- 
sequent legal proceedings in cases of alleged nuisance; the investiga- 
tion of patent processes; and the chemical problems arising out of the 
supply of water and gas to towns, created a demand for chemical 
experts. This demand was supplied at first almost entirely from the 
Medical Profession—whose members were at that time the exclusive 
recipients of chemical instruction, which, however, although covering 
the whole of the then known field of the science, would now be deemed 
extremely meagre. Moreover, it was imparted only by lectures. 


On the problem of training Frankland continues: ‘notwithstanding the 
increasing demand for chemists, the establishment of schools for their 
practical instruction was at first but slow’. He refers to the paucity of 
laboratories and to their being ‘on a modest scale’, and sums up the 
need for the profession: 
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The intimate relations to daily life have long imparted to applied 
chemistry the character of a profession, scarcely second in importance 
to others which have been similarly called into existence by the urgent 
wants of society; and like them, requiring organization for its 
creditable and successful practice. 


Another step in the process of professionalization is a significant name 
for occupational identification both in the world of work and in the 
broader society as well, At this stage the newcomers encountered un- 
expected conflict with the established specialty within their own field. 
Frankland recalled that this problem had been ‘encountered when 
making application to the Board of Trade for incorporation’. He 
continues: 


It was here that our real difficulties began, and we learnt, to our 
astonishment, that the promoters of this movement were not, in the 
eyes of the law, chemists at all, either professional or otherwise [and 
were] prohibited from calling ourselves chemists, [This was due to] 
the Pharmacy Act of 1868. 


A temporary confusion of title often accompanied the emergent phase 
of chemistry in other countries as well, This was largely due to its 
ancestry of alchemy, technology and apothecary or pharmaceutical 
activities, but this ambiguity was soon regulated elsewhere. The con- 
fusion of title in England was due largely to the functions of apothe- 
caries there, which included pharmacy and medical practice of low 
status. They obtained their supplies from the druggists, who were 
grocers, oilmen and others ignorant of the properties of drugs, and the 
forerunners of manufacturing chemists. This ambiguity of title persisted 
so that in the eighteenth century the general public assumed chemistry 
to be a trade exercised by the storekeepers known as ‘chemists and 
druggists’.*4 Confusion was rendered more acute when the 1831 Census 
recorded the occupational heading ‘Chemists and Druggists’ to cover 
bleacher, copperas-maker, dyer, distiller, rectifier, salt-dealer, refiner, 
soap-boiler, soda-water-maker, and starch-maker. The 1841 Census 
helped to perpetuate the public stereotype by subsuming ‘Chemist, 
Manufacturing’ under “Chemists and Druggists’. In the general process 
of professionalization in nineteenth-century England the apothecaries 
penetrated the high-status medical profession and became the general 
practitioners. When the pharmacists took steps towards professionaliza- 
tion they legalized the occupational title that had been erroneously 
established by custom. The result was that the particular had taken legal 
claim both to its own specialty and what later became the general 
aspect, to the continuing disadvantage of the chemical practitioner in 
the broader definition of the term. 

The first presidential speech, quoted above, asserted the social 
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utility of the occupation and set forth a public welfare rationale, ‘These 
were preliminary to the development of a code of ethics as characteristic 
of professionalization. A later president recalled that it was ‘not until 
1893 that the views on conduct which had been gradually crystallizing 
in the minds of practitioners were definitely formulated’.?® One of the 
early workers for the promotion of the profession wrote about the 
‘quasi-chemists’ who ‘had picked up a rough-and-ready knowledge’ 
and teachers ‘with perhaps a slight acquaintance’ who ‘would throw 
discredit on the profession generally’ .?* This aspect of professionalization 
sets limits on internal competition. Chapman describes some of the 
behaviour that was eliciting sanction among the members: 


In the early days certain reprehensible publications and touting or 
advertising for practice were frequently met with. The Censors of the 
Institute were compelled to report, even as late as 1893, that practices 
of an unprofessional character were ‘unduly prevalent’. 


Criteria were drawn up for an agreed upon code of behaviour for quali- 
fied chemists and its rigorous observance was established and main- 
tained. Hence, ‘in 1927 these practices have virtually disappeared, and 
the Censors of the Institute are not often called upon to consider any- 
thing more serious than a misunderstanding’. 

Caplow’s view that the sequence of steps involved in the process 18 
explicit does not hold precisely for the case of chemistry in Britain. 
What he considers to be the fourth step, ‘a prolonged political agitation’, 
began in part at phase one of formal organization and indirectly seven- 
teen years earlier.2” Pilcher records that in 1860 chemical investigators 
had drawn the attention of Parliament to the need for checking 
adulteration of food, and the first Adulteration Act was passed the same 
year. Enforcement of the statute and subsequent Bills proved to be 
difficult due largely to the scarcity of public analysts and no standard of 
qualification being recognized prior to the passing of the Act of 1875. 
He writes: 


In a few instances, medical men, with practically no knowledge of 
analytical chemistry, were appointed, and some of them endeavoured 
to ‘farm out’ their analytical work. The need for some authority to 
test the competency of those who wished to practice in this branch 
was one of the main factors leading to the foundation of the Institute 
of Chemistry. 


In 1880, in his Retiring Presidential Address, Frankland was able to 
report successful developments in training to the members of the 
chemical profession: ‘the examination for admission to the Association 
is already taking its place among the recognized public examinations.’ 
A corollary, in this early stage of qualification for the profession, was the 
weakness of school preparation. Pilcher records: ‘In 1884 [there were] 
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only six candidates whose preliminary training was of the prescribed 
character to be admitted to the examination.’ 

But it is not enough that the members of an occupation regard them- 
selves as a profession; the general public must also bestow its recognition. 
Commenting upon this aspect, Pilcher writes: 


the work of chemists was commonly shared by medical men, engineers 
and others, many of whom had little or no qualification for such 
practice. The public (was) unable to discriminate between the 
competent and the incompetent. 


Moreover, the public did not know what the function of such a chemist 
was; to them the term was associated with a druggist. Advertisements 
in the technical press of the time reveal the unsatisfactory features of 
the chemist’s status and the prevalence of the view ‘that much of his 
work could be equally well undertaken by an engineer, a physician, or 
even a surgeon’. 

Two sources of strain in the development of the chemical profession 
in England were industrialization and the social attitude towards 
scientific education. Frankland states that there was little industrial 
demand for the professional chemist on any scale to encourage recruit- 
ment to the profession as a means of earning a livelihood and there was 
no supply available. The ‘practical’ interest of industrial managers was 
a source of resistance to chemical investigation as a full-time occupation. 
Correlated with this attitude was the reluctance of manufacturers to 
send their sons to London. T. Reeks, Registrar of the School of Mines, 
giving evidence to the Devonshire Commission, said he ‘often found’: 


(a) parents excessively loth to send their sons to be exposed to the 
temptations of London. (b) Large manufacturers think their sons to 
better advantage by studying the working in their own works than 
by coming to London. (c) They believe they can purchase this 
scientific aid when they want it. 


Lhe Professor of Chemistry at Oxford, B. C. Brodie, reiterated the real 
difficulties in organizing scientific education as being lack of prepara- 
tion at pre-university level and inadequate appreciation of the general 
public of the importance of scientific knowledge for the profession, in 
evidence to the same commission, 

Nineteenth century Britain was the period of laissez-faire policies. 
Individualistic ideals joined the rising middle class of industrial entre- 
preneurs, the landed classes, the Church, and many well-intentioned 
others in resisting all attempts to introduce a national system of popular 
education. But reform was in the air and gradually getting under way. 
The emerging upper-middle classes demanded education for their sons 
modelled on the English public school image of Rugby presented by 
Thomas Hughes. From the 1850s onwards mounting anxiety about the 
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increasingly successful competition Britain was encountering from 
European countries and the well-founded belief in their efficient system 
of vocational education resulted in a proliferation of commissions of 
inquiry both official and private. The international Exhibitions of 1851 
at the Crystal Palace in London and the two in the 1860s at Paris were 
in effect indicators of the need for educational reform in Britain. ‘The 
immediate concern was for the engineering profession: the later move- 
ment in the 1890s and the 1900s was stimulated by the much discussed 
German achievement in applied science. This influenced state aid for 
the universities in Britain. 


SUMMARY 


The innovation of experimental chemistry was made by the mechanism 
of systematic role-pruning. This innovation occurred by the same means 
both in Germany and in Britain in the nineteenth century. In both 
countries the innovators purposefully set up conflict situations in a high 
status occupational field but the institutional bases and the ensuing 
career lines differed in the two countries. Largely because of the 
scarcity of career opportunities in Germany and because the amateur 
scientist had less élitism there than elsewhere the take-off occurred in 
Germany in the academic sphere. 

Several factors in Britain made the process more complicated there. 
One of the underlying causes was advanced industrialization. In 
keeping with the custom of chemical manufacturers and technology 
over time everywhere the chemical work world adhered to practical 
ways and methods. Predominantly their managers and owners did not 
identify with theoretical development and research was not recognized 
as a full-time occupation. On the other hand, the role of the scientific 
savant was linked in the public mind with the leisured and usually 
wealthy amateur. One predominant characteristic of English society at 
the time was concomitant to expanding industrialization and provided 
the route. This was the professionalization of many occupations then 
aspiring and moving towards higher status and prestige. To augment 
the limited academic facilities then available in England and to provide 
training for recruits, many occupations organized as professional associa- 
tions and performed the educational role. In due time the examinations 
for competence of the worthies were recognized by the state; later the 
state aided the universities with laboratories and facilities. 

The innovators of experimental chemistry in England deliberately 
attacked the high status profession of medicine and two independently 
originated traditions of the ‘practical man’ and the ‘brilliant amateur’. 
They were successful in removing many of the idiosyncrasies from the 
role of medicine which functioned to produce two distinct strains that 
were definitely superior to the former roles, They also succeeded in 
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clearly identifying a professional role from the amateur cultivator. A 
latent function however, was the conflict encountered with the specialty 
within the field of chemistry itself. The aspiring chemical practitioners 
were unable to pare some of the early growth in the field of pharmacy, 
i.e., this occupation’s legal claim to the name ‘chemist’ in Britain. The 
result is that as far as that occupational title was concerned the public 
could not see the ‘wood for the trees’ in one analogy—or the laboratory 
for the shopkeeper in terms more closely related to reality. 

This analysis explains why the take-off occurred at different times 


and along different routes in Germany and in Britain. 
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Some suggestions about the transitory- 
permanence dimension of organizations 


The literature about organizations focuses on those of the permanent 
variety and tends to ignore temporary or transitory associations of 
either the voluntary or non-voluntary type. The main purpose of this 
paper is to introduce the concept of “transitory organizations’ and to 
suggest some differences between transitory and more permanent 
organizations.? The ideas presented were engendered by some observa- 
tions made by the author while participating in a conference on race 
relations. A subsequent review of the literature uncovered very few 
attempts to deal with transitoriness of organizations. However, the ideas 
presented are based upon the available literature as well as personal 
observations. 


A DEFINITION OF TRANSITORY ASSOCIATIONS 


Transitory organizations are intended to be organized for a short span 
of time or for a limited number of meetings. In the extreme case the life 
span extends for one or two meetings. The organization which is intended 
to be of relatively permanent duration, but which fails to achieve 
permanence is not transitory because the temporariness is not planned. 

Transitory associations usually have short life spans because they 
have immediate goals. However, some organizations may be permanent 
despite short run goals because they retain their identity and organiza- 
tion (interaction patterns, stratification, authority, norms, etc.) while 
changing goals. For example, Sills discusses such a situation for the 
Y.M.C.A., the March of Dimes and other organizations.? The crucial 
criterion for transitoriness is the intended short life of the organization 
as an identifiable system of social organization. This intention does not 
have to be explicitly and formally stated. It may be assumed by the 
members and built into the organization’s format and proceedings. 
* Bartolomeo J. Palisi B.A. M.A. PH.D. Associate Professor of Sociology, California 
State College at Fullerton 

I am indebted to Perry E. Jacobson, Jr., for his criticism and assistance in pre- 
paring this paper. 
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THE PROLIFERATION OF TRANSITORY ASSOCIATIONS 


Transitory associations are frequently found and have important 
functions for society. They often are associated with major social move- 
ments and serve as vehicles through which organization, direction, 
orientation and motivation are provided for such movements, There 
were many transitory associations found in conjunction with both the 
labour movement and the prohibition movement during the late 1800s 
and early 1goos in the United States. For example, the Anti-Saloon 
League was formed in 1895. It was organized for the single purpose of 
having prohibition legislation passed. Temperance groups existed 
prior to the Anti-Saloon League, many of which were incorporated into 
the League, but the League itself was intended to be transitory. Today 
there are numerous race-relations organizations and limited purpose 
civil rights groups which intend to exist only for the duration of the 
specific ‘problem’ they focus upon. They usually anticipate an eventual 
solution to such problems. Some of these groups may be only moderately 
temporary in purpose, but their intended life spans can be contrasted to 
such relatively permanent groups as schools, industrial organizations, 
churches and labour unions which deal with recurrent and continuous 
social conditions. 

During wartime transitory organizations arise to either support the 
war effort, or to criticize it. At present, for instance, the Peace Action 
Council is an agency with the purpose of co-ordinating many ‘peace’ 
groups which arose specifically to oppose the Vietnam war. Both the 
Council and the specific groups do not intend to exist beyond the duration 
of the war. 

Transitory associations also have importance and are to be found in 
significant numbers immediately preceding national or local elections. 
Organizations, such as ‘Republicans for Johnson’ which existed during 
the 1964 Presidential Campaign in the United States, may arise for the 
purpose of helping a candidate to be elected or policy to be passed. 

Temporary organizations may also arise in response to a local com- 
munity situation such as a traffic hazard or health problem within the 
community. Here, the values of the community and public sentiment 
support the organization. 

Finally, there are situations where power struggles or conflicts in 
viewpoint within permanent organizations result in the formation of 
transitory associations by one of both factions to influence other members 
of the organization or to attain support from the social base of the 
organization, Although many of these transitory associations may be 
supported or influenced by permanent organizations, they have a fairly 
distinct structure, a system of rules, and a specific membership and thus 
can be viewed as organizations. 
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THE PAUGITY OF LITERATURE DEALING WITH THE DIMENSION 
-OF TRANSITORINESS 


Literature about formal organizations almost always assumes that they 
are intended to be relatively permanent. Thus planned temporariness 
has not been employed as an independent variable in analyses of 
organization structure.* There are treatments of some types of transitory 
small groups such as mobs and other crowds. Juries, committees, class- 
room groups and other instrumentally oriented groups have also been 
studied. Many studies of small groups involve the use of groups which 
social scientists ‘construct’ and manipulate for specific purposes. The 
scientist intends the group to have a limited life span. However, it is 
rarely, if ever, specified how transitoriness specifically affects group 
behaviour. 

Perhaps the dimension of group transitoriness has not been adequately 
studied because sociological orientation generally focuses on recurrent 
and patterned social relationships. Major concepts such as social 
organization, social structure and norms are built upon the assumption 
that relationships are repetitive. It is true that repeated relationships 
significantly affect the social behaviour of groups, but itmay be a mistake 
to view transitory groups as lacking in organization, structure or norms. 
Any social relationship, regardless of its duration, results in some social 
organization. It therefore may be significant to ask whether there are 
differences in the types of social behaviour found in transitory versus 
permanent groups. 


THE STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TRANSITORY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The major contention of this paper is that the degree of transitoriness of an 
organization has significant effects upon its structure. It is, of course, recognized 
that transitoriness is only one of a number of conditions which may 
affect structure. Type of organization goals, nature of membership, 
voluntariness of participation, and relationships of the organization to 
larger society are some other variables which may influence the structure 
of a particular organization. Some of these other variables may have a 
greater impact upon structure than does transitoriness, but while these 
other factors have been studied, little work has been done to identify the 
possible relationship between transitoriness and structure. 

The literature on organization suggests that temporariness of organi- 
zation is likely to lead to two important structural characteristics: (1) 
democratic rather than authoritarian decision making, meaning that 
most of the group members have the opportunity to participate in the 
decision making process; and (2) a flat hierarchy structure rather than 
a pyramidal structure. A flat hierarchy structure is defined as one which 
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has few levels of positions and in which there is little social distance (in 
status, rank, and interaction) between positions. 

The relationship between democratic decision-making and temporari- 
ness is discussed by Broom and Selznick: 


In general, authoritarian controls develop where sustained and 
coordinated activity is undertaken. If a group does not meet more 
than occasionally for discussions, democratic forms of decision may be 
adequate.® 


Permanent organizations are likely to have numerous decisions to make. 
Authoritarianism as a process is faster than democracy because it does 
not have to consider and integrate many views and it requires less 
intensive and extensive interaction between members. Thus permanent 
organizations must be somewhat authoritarian in order to handle the 
great number and frequency of decisions to be made. In addition, they 
are faced with a wide variety of decisions which are not as likely to arise 
in a transitory association. They must sustain a working relationship 
with other organizations and with larger society; they must set up 
mechanisms to protect themselves over time; they must continually 
recruit, motivate, and control members, and they must be able to deal 
with changing internal and external social change. While authoritarian- 
ism may conflict with some of these conditions (i.e., it often produces 
low morale and thus is detrimental to motivation), it is likely to be 
found in permanent organizations because of its speed and efficiency in 
handling many types of variables on a day-to-day basis by routinizing 
the decision-making process. Perhaps democracy is harder to routinize 
than is authoritarianism because of its stress on continuing participation 
by members. 

The above discussion is also suggested in the literature on bureaucracy. 
Permanent organizations are more likely to become bureaucratic than 
are transitory associations, particularly because the development of the 
bureaucratic attributes of fixed rules and regulations, hierarchy, and a 
consistent system of abstract rules is based on the expectation of re- 
current and regular activities. Bureaucracy is noted for its reliance 
upon authoritarianism in decision-making. In fact, authoritarianism is 
implied in the idea of ‘delegated authority’, which is also an attribute of 
bureaucracy.” On the other hand, democracy and bureaucracy are 
often cited as conflicting forms of structure. If transitory organizations 
are not likely to be bureaucratic they are also less likely to become 
authoritarian. 

The second important structural feature of transitory associations 1s 
that their hierarchical structure is relatively flat because their goals are 
more specific than those of permanent organizations. ‘Thus, division of 
labour is less complex and administrative positions having the task of 
co-ordinating specialized departments are not needed. In addition, they 
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do not need administrators to be concerned with protection of the 
organization’s norms and structure over a long period of time because 
the maintenance function is relatively absent. Finally, the short life span 
of the organization would mitigate the development of a hierarchy 
which is multi-levelled and has great social distance between levels 
because these structures can only develop when there are recurrent 
social conditions. 

The idea that transitory associations may not develop a multi-levelled 
hierarchy because of their short life spans is consistent with the work of 
Bales and Strodtbeck.* They postulate that groups, as systems, go 
through three stages of development, at first being concerned with 
problems of orientation, then addressing problems of evaluation, and 
finally stressing problems of control and decision. It is likely that transi- 
tory associations do not greatly develop the aspect of hierarchy which 
deals with problems of control because the need to control relations 
between sub-units of the system assumes recurrence of relations. 


VOLUNTARINESS AND TRANSITORINESS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


The above structural conditions should apply to both voluntary and 
non-voluntary associations. However, voluntary associations in our 
society tend to be less permanent than non-voluntary ones—perhaps 
because they tend not to have as great a degree of functional importance 
for society as do non-voluntary organizations, For example, according 
to most definitions they are not profit-making, are not work organiza- 
tions, and are not government or religious groups.?® Those voluntary 
organizations which achieve a degree of permanence have major 
functions for society; e.g., they deal with areas such as health (the 
March of Dimes and the Red Cross), loyalty and patriotism (the D.A.R. 
and American Legion), and individual freedom (the N.A.A.C.P.). 
However; voluntariness in itself may produce democracy in decision- 
making because in many voluntary organizations participation and 
involvement in decisions are necessary to achieve goals. Voluntary 
organizations may also have flat hierarchy structures because they often 
have relatively specific goals regardless of their degree of transitoriness. 


SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ABOUT TRANSITORY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Other possible influences of transitoriness on organization behaviour 
deal with (1) the demographic and social attributes of members, (2) the 
differential functions of organizations, and (3) the ability of organiza- 
tions to solve problems and to achieve goals. 
Organizations are, of course, concerned about recruitment and 
participation of members, The functions and intended purposes of 
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organizations are related to who organizations recruit and how much 
' members participate. Different problems are likely to result from the 
relationship between an organization’s functions and the recruitment 
and participation of members,14 However, very little is known about the 
ability of organizations with different degrees of transitoriness to recruit 
members. How large a membership can transitory associations have? 
Do transitory associations of the same type (function or purpose) as 
permanent organizations have different types of members? For example, 
do transitory educational associations have members of age, sex, race 
and social-economic characteristics which are similar to permanent 
educational organizations? Do civil rights groups of varying degrees of 
transitoriness differ from each other in characteristics of members? Do 
membership compositions of economic organizations differ according 
to the transitoriness of the group? What are the participation patterns 
and rates of member participation of transitory associations vs. perma- 
nent organizations? Are there variations in attendance, activities and 
office-holding of members? 

Furthermore, it is not known whether transitoriness is related to the 
frequency with which organizations of varying functions are found. Are 
transitory associations likely to be primarily economic, civic, religious, 
governmental, etc.? How does the frequency distribution of transitory 
associations by function compare to that of permanent organizations? 

Do transitory associations have different problems or different ability 
to solve problems and to achieve goals than do permanent organiza- 
tions? Perhaps transitory associations do not have as many problems 
as permanent associations and have different types of problems. For 
example, it was suggested earlier that they do not have to keep continu- 
ous control over members and do not have to protect themselves against 
outside threats to the same extent as do permanent associations. If the 
same type of problem is faced by a transitory and a permanent organiza- 
tion, will the transitory association have greater or lesser ability to 
adequately solve that problem? 

Finally, if one allows the assumption that transitory associations do, 
in fact, differ from permanent associations in structure, membership 
characteristics, functions and ability to solve problems, are each of these 
variables directly and independently attributable to transitoriness or do 
they vary interdependently? 

This paper has only intended to suggest the potential importance of 
using transitoriness-permanence of organization life span as an inde- 
pendent variable in understanding and analysing the structural, 
demographic, functional and problem solving characteristics of organi- 
zations. Attempts to test the utility of the concept of transitoriness, and 
to find the nature of its impact on organizations are needed. 
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The two sociologiest 


The thesis that sociology is centrally concerned with the problem of 
social order has become one of the discipline’s few orthodoxies. It is 
common as a basic premise to many accounts of sociological theory, 
which otherwise differ considerably in purpose and perspective.? 
Essentially, the argument isthatsociology was shaped by the nineteenth- 
century conservative reaction to the Enlightenment, the French Revo- 
lution and the Industrial Revolution. In opposition to what was seen 
as the subversive rationalism of the first, the traumatic disorder of the 
second and the destructive egoism of the third, the conservative reaction 
sought the restoration of a supra-individual hegemony. In so doing, it 
created a language which, at once, defined the solution to the problem 
of order and the sociological perspective; hence the centrality of such 
concepts as authority, the group, the sacred and, above all, the organic 
community. 

The essence of this language lies in its dependence upon notions of 
externality and constraint, for the problem of order is defined in 
Hobbesian terms. Indeed, the historical movements which led to the 
conservative reaction could be seen as confirmation of the Hobbesian 
view of human nature. It is central to this view that, in the absence of 
external constraint, the pursuit of private interests and desires leads 
inevitably to both social and individual disintegration. For 1gth-century 
Hobbesian revisionists, therefore, society became the new deus ex machina. 

In this perspective, the development of sociological thought appears 
as a series of mutations in the notion of external constraint. Externality 
becomes internalization, constraint becomes a moral imperative, the 
individual becomes the social self, and society as a deus ex machina 
becomes society as a reality sui generis. In Weber’s typification of bureau- 
cratic order, in Durkheim’s abiding concern with moral solidarity and, 
latterly, in the conceptual web woven by Parsons around the ‘collec- 
tivity-integrative sub-type of the moral type of evaluative action- 
orientation’, the basic continuity is clear. 

One conclusion to be drawn from this is that the thesis in question 


* Alan Dawe B.A. (soc.) Lecturer in Sociology, University of Leeds 
+ I have been greatly helped in the preparation of this article by Angus Stewart, 
whose constructive response to an earlier version has been invaluable. For the 
intellectual stimulus from which the article grew, I am also indebted to Professor 
J. A. Rex and Dick Atkinson. The responsibility for the arguments advanced here 
is, of course, mine. 
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involves much more than a mere account of the origins and develop- 
ment of sociology. It is, in Aron’s term, a doctrine. 


A doctrine is more than or different from a theory. The word doctrine 
suggests a complex body of judgments of fact and judgments of value, 
a social philosophy as well as a system of concepts or of general 
propositions.’ 


For present purposes, the point is that the doctrine is the inclusive 
category. Systems of concepts and general propositions derive their 
significance, their meaning and their relationships of interdependence 
from it. In this sense, the problem of order is a label for a doctrine 
which defines a universe of meaning for sociological concepts and 
theories. As such, by a logical progression, it penetrates and shapes 
sociology at both the metatheoretical and substantive levels of analysis. 
The progression begins from a view of human nature, from which 
follows a view of the relationship between the individual and society. 
The doctrine thus entails not only a theory of society, but also a charac- 
teristic approach to the analysis of society, that is, an equivalent set of 
propositions about the language and structure of sociology itself. 

It is in terms of this progression that the notion of external constraint 
links the problem of order to sociology in such a way as to generate a 
distinctive sociological perspective: what it is appropriate to call a 
sociology of social system. This becomes clear when the propositions 
embedded in the notion of constraint are drawn out. Reduced to its 
essentials, the argument is that, since individuals cannot of their own 
volition create and maintain order, constraint is necessary for society 
to exist at all; without it, the only possibility is the war of all against 
all. Accordingly, society must define the social meanings, relationships 
and action of its members for them, And, because it is thus assigned 
priority over them, it must in some sense be self-generating and self- 
maintaining, 

This is precisely the logic which combines, in the familiar schema, 
the concepts of central value system, structure, function, equilibrium 
and structural differentiation. In a nutshell, the central value system 
is the ultimate source of the moral authority which sets the social 
system over its participants in such a way as to impose a common 
meaning and, therefore, order upon them. Hence the familiar systems 
hierarchy. At the same time, the concepts in combination embody the 
notion of the self-production of the system. Central values, through the 
medium of functionally-specific norms, structure roles and institutional 
sub-systems into the total system by defining the network of functional 
activities necessary for the latter’s survival. When survival is threatened, 
from whichever environmental source, the system adjusts in such a way 
as to restore equilibrium. Moreover, it generates its own dynamic of 
change through the process of structural differentiation, in which 
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concept the idea of the system’s self-production receives its clearest 
expression. 

Here, though, it may seem that the argument jumps too large a gap 
between the origins of the social system perspective in the classic 
Hobbesian problem and its latest manifestation in structural-function- 
alism. In particular, it may be objected that successive attempts to 
account for the subjective dimension of action have led to the conceptual 
substitution of internalization for externality. The position taken here, 
however, is that this change has not altered the basic logic of the social 
system perspective. For it boils down, in that perspective, to the concept 
of socialization. And this, whilst it may refine the description of how 
constraint is achieved, does not alter the way in which the source of 
constraint is conceptually located. From the point of view of the actor 
in the social system framework, that source still has the attribute of 
externality. To put it crudely, the actor is still on the receiving-end of 
the system. 

To amplify, the argument here is that subjective meanings are, 
through the postulate of consensus, ultimately derived from the central 
value system and are thus, at root, external conditions of the actor’s 
situation; essentially, objects of the environment. The important, if 
paradoxical, consequence of this is that, once subjective meaning is 
incorporated into the social system perspective, it reinforces the latter’s 
basic dependence on the notion of external constraint and, therefore, 
its link with the problem of order. For, given the view of the relation- 
ship between the social and the individual inherent in that problem, 
meaning can only be conceptualized by postulating social norms as 
being constitutive, rather than merely regulative, of the self. That is, the 
problem of order can only be solved by conceiving of the actor as a 
reflex of the social system and meaning as a reflex of the cultural system. 
Far from disappearing, constraint becomes total through internaliza- 
tion. No matter how many qualifying clauses may be introduced, it 
remains decisive because it is basic to the logic of the social system 
perspective. Hence the inevitability of “the oversocialized conception of 
man’.® It merely remains to utilize whatever conceptual tools may be to 
hand—such as Freudian notions,’ suitably amended—to justify it. 

This argument has a further consequence. If subjective meaning is 
derivable, through the postulate of consensus, from a prior characteriz- 
ation of the central value system, then it does not have to be treated as 
a significant variable.* All that has to be explained is the process of 
internalization. In short, its treatment of the subjective dimension of 
action is basic to the metatheoretical, as well as the substantive position 
of the social system perspective. The former position, as Finlay Scott 
has pointed out, is behaviourist; the methodological corollary of view- 
ing subjective meanings as, at root, external conditions of the actor’s 
situation and thus as objects of the environment. As such, they become 
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amenable to the methecs of the nacural sciences, upon whose logic 
sociological enquiry car therefore be modelled. Thus social systems can 
be conceptualized ir terms of convenient analogies with natural- 
scientific system constricts. And, of zourse, given the view of society 
central to the social system perspective, the convenient analogy is the 
organic, The logical preeression is complete: the substantive and meta- 
theoretical positions in question are cefined and indissolubly linked by 
the doctrine of order. 


It follows from the a-cument so fer that if the problem of order is the 
central problem for sodelogy, then tre social system perspective must 
be the sociolcgical perspective. This, :ndeed, is not an uncommon claim, 
nor one which cannot find support in the literature of the discipline. 
Certainly, there appeass to be a widely-accepted sociological language 
which is comprised of :ocial system concepts, in the meaning they 
derive from that perspeztive. And this language is by no means confined 
to “grand theory’. Irresrective of the extent to which the assumptions 
behind it are made exolicit, it has become common currency at virtually 
every level in sociolog. from the basic text to the specialist sub-disci- 
pline. An obvious exariple here is provided by the universality of the 
language of role, the c-ccial bridging concept between the social and 
the individual in the sccial system perspective. 

At this pcint, however, a question arises. Throughout the history of 
sociology, there has als» been a mancfest conflict between two types of 
social analysis; namely- the conflict variously labelled as being between 
the mechanistic and trganismic a>proaches, between atomism and 
holism, methodological individualism and collectivism, and so on. How 
does the pre-eminence of the social eystem perspective, which appears 
to opt for one side of the debate, square with the latter’s persistence in 
sociological thought? kere, the ccrsiderable claim is made that it 
resolves the issue. It =: s1id—to translate the conflict into the relevant 
terms—to bring togeth the social system and social action approaches 
to sociological analysi= n one coherent, comprehensive schema. But 
does this synthesis wo- It has, afte> all, been attempted many times; 
yet the conflict seems tæ =ndure. For example, Finlay Scott has pointed 
to its persistence in the powerful attempt at synthesis by Parsons.’ 

The first point to be made about this concerns the languages of the 
two approaches. As it nas been developed in sociology,® the language 
of social action begims with the sudjective dimension of action; con- 
ceptualizes it as the definition of th= situation; spells this out in terms 
of actors defining situatiens on the basis of ends, means and conditions A 
and posits action as a p-ccess over time, i.e, as history. It is at this point, 
however, that the langwzge of social action is absorbed by that of social 
system. By a combinatcn of the primciple of emergence and the post- 
ulate of consensus, urit ects are systematized in terms of central values. 
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In the consequent synthesis, actors derive their definitions of situations 
from the central value system, through their internalization of the 
social roles ultimately defined by that system. 

From the earlier argument, it will be evident that there is a conflict 
of meaning between the two languages. The point is that, as soon as 
definitions of the situation become properties of the central value sys- 
tem—that is, as soon as the elements of action are, in effect, reduced 
to the single element of situational conditions—then, in terms of tis initial 
premises of subjectivity and historicity, action disappears. In short, the 
attempted synthesis subordinates action to system concepts in such a 
way as to remove the concept of action altogether. Perpetual ‘orien- 
tation’ takes its place. 

On the analytic level, therefore, the synthesis fails. But behind this 
failure lies a second, more fundamental point. In that synthesis is 
attempted on the basis of the language of consensus, central value 
system and internalization, it is clearly dependent upon the ‘problem 
of order’ thesis. And the fact is that attempts at synthesis have always 
rested upon precisely this foundation.® A sociological language which 
cannot be reconciled with the social system perspective without losing 
its meaning must, therefore, derive that meaning from some other 
source than the concern with the problem of order. The conclusion has 
to be that, whilst that problem has undoubtedly been central to much 
of sociology, it has not been the only central problem; from which it 
follows that the conservative reaction was not the only source of in- 
spiration for the development of sociological thought. 


For the location of a second source of inspiration, Nisbet’s character- 
ization of ‘the age of Enlightenment’ is suggestive. 


The dominant objectives of the whole age . . . were those of release: 
release of the individual from ancient social ties and of the mind 
from fettering traditions.” 


This interpretation sums up the essential character of the Enlightenment 
more accurately than those, common to most historians of sociology, 
which emphasize its rationalism and empiricism.** Whilst itis dangerous 
to attribute an obvious intellectual coherence to that movement, 
Nisbet’s summary points to one general aim the philosophes did have in 
common: that of human liberation. For them, the application of reason 
and the scientific method to social analysis was merely a means to the 
solution of the problem which constituted the whole point and purpose 
of their thought. This was the problem of how human beings could 
regain control over essentially man-made institutions and historical 
situations. 

The movement was, of course, historically specific. Its attack was 
upon a specific set of hitherto-inviolable institutions and relationships 
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sanctioned by the belie=ndivine authozity.1? Divinely-ordered, universal 
situations became man made, historical situations. Social institutions 
became the subject an= object of sacial action. In a word, the En- 
lightenment postulated the human, zs opposed to a divine construction 
of the ideal. It fashione< the logical gap between the ‘is’ and the ‘ought’ 
into a weapon of sociai r-iticism, transforming it into the gap between 
the actual and the idea_ in which tke attainment of the ideal entailed 
the creative imposition of an human, as opposed to a supra-human 
meaning upon the actuzL In such a perspective, action constitutes an 
unceasing attempt to =:ert control cver existing situations, relation- 
ships and institutions Im such a way as to bring them into line with 
human constructions c= zeir ideal meanings. 

In sum, the sugges-icm here is that the Enlightenment generated 
what it is proposed to cail, for obvious reasons, the problem of control. And 
this leads to a further =-oposition, to the effect that sociology has been 
concerned, not with z2€ central problem, but with two. It is not 
difficult to see the con=-<ction betweer. the problem of control and the 
language of social actioc . The basic point is that the initial premises of 
subjectivity and historkity, in which that language is grounded, are 
implicit in the gap betæn the actual and the ideal; for the attempt to 
transcend that gap is e>=ntially an attempt to impose ideal meanings 
on existing situations. -Tence the linking concepts of meaning and 
action; the concepts of =xJs as desired future states, and of the existing 
situation as providing ccaditions to b2 transcended or overcome and 
means to be utilized; zrd the notion of actors defining their own 
situations and attemptix= to control them in terms’of their definitions. 

If these were the onl» points of conasction, however, they would not 
be sufficient to establisa -1e problem of control as having a centrality 
in sociology equal to, rd distinct frcm, that of the problem of order. 
For the language of sacizl action does not, as it stands, comprise a 
complete sociological pe-s>ective. If, Zor the reasons given, it cannot be 
genuinely reconciled wita the social system perspective, then it requires 
new emergent concepE_ without them, it is open to the damaging 
charge of individualism er atomism.1= By the same token, the problem 
of control could not be counted as a doctrine in the same sense as the 
problem of order. 

In point of fact, it is ==r= that the real significance of the problem of 
control as a second mzj«r concern in sociology becomes clear. For it 
generates two emergen==oncepts through which, like the problem of 
order, it penetrates and shapes a distinctive sociology at both the sub- 
stantive and metatheor=ical levels. The first concept, emerging from 
the transcendental relaiin of meaning to actual historical situations, 
integrates unit courses czaction into m=aning-systems. The attempt to 
impose ideal meanings won actuality can be conceptualized as an 
attempt by the actor tc amke sense of his situations in terms of some 
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overarching meaning. Thus definitions of the different situations of 
everyday life—work situation, family situation, political situation and 
so on—can be understood by means of a concept of central meantng.14 
It should be clear that this notion is diametrically opposed to that of 
central value, since its basic reference is not to the social system, but 
to the social actor. The latter is conceptualized as integrating his 
different situations and biographical episodes in terms of an overall 
life-meaning, from which he derives his situationally-specific goals and 
definitions, 1° 

It is at this point that the notion of control enters the action framework 
as an analytic concept, in the same logical progression whereby the 
notion of order enters the social system framework. In the first place, 
it adds the dimension of action to that of meaning: to control a situation 
is to impose meaning upon it by acting upon it. Secondly, it adds the 
dimension of interaction, or relationship between actors: to control a 
situation is to impose one’s definition upon the other actors in that situ- 
ation. The concept of control refers essentially to social relationships 
whose properties cannot be reduced to the individual definitions and 
courses of action from which they emerge; it integrates actors into 
interaction systems.?° 

The properties of these systems, however, are not prejudged. There 
is no postulate of consensus or, for that matter, of co-operation, con- 
flict or constraint. The extent to which a concrete interaction situation 
turns on any or all of these becomes the empirical question it really is. 
Nor are prior assumptions made about the extent of control itself, for 
it is clear that the capacity for control will, in the typical case, be 
differentially distributed. It depends partly on the nature and scope 
of situational definitions; partly on the relationship, in terms of pro- 
jected outcomes, between the consequent courses of action; and partly 
on differential access to facilities and subjection to limiting conditions. 
By the same token, the relative significance of evaluation and cognitive 
elements in interaction, and the extent to which control depends upon 
normative, calculative and/or coercive mechanisms become empirical 
questions. *” 

Together, the concepts of central meaning and control produce the 
social action view of the nature of society. Social systems are concep- 
tualized as the outcome of a continuous process of interaction, which 
turns on the ‘projects’ and differential capacities for control of the 
participants. Institutions and roles are thus conceptualized at two emer- 
gent levels.18 At the level of the social actor, they are linked by their 
relationship to a central meaning and by the attempt to activate that 
meaning across the institutional board. At the social system level, they ` 
are linked by relationships of control and by the purposes which emerge 
as the result of interaction. Typically, these will be the purposes of no 
single actor to the extent that they will embody elements of compromise 
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and, more important, ia -hat they will involve unforeseen consequences. 
This is not, however, tz divorce them from the reference to subjective 
meaning, for systems æ unintended consequences are always referred 
back to the interaction from which they emerge. A social action ap- 
proach always and necsssarily ‘demystifies’ them by revealing their 
roots in human action, «gain, the lak with the problem of control is 
obvious, 

It is also obvious at 42 metatheoretical level. Since the base unit of 
analysis is the social accor, the notion of subjective meaning is again 
decisive. The human 2apacity for the construction of meaning is taken 
as differentiating the s_bject-matter and, so, the logic of sociological 
enquiry from that of tke natural sciences. Hence the verstehen view of 
the nature of sociolog7=* 


There are, then, two -2ciologies: a sociology of social system and a 
sociology of social actin. They are grounded in the diametrically 
opposed concerns witk ™+o central prcblems, those of order and control. 
And, at every level, the, are in conflict. They posit antithetical views of 
human nature, of society and of tke relationship between the social 
and the individual. The rst asserts the paramount necessity, for societal 
and individual well-beizg, of external constraint; hence the notion of a 
social system ontolog-=Hy and methodologically prior to its partici- 
pants. The key notion 2 the second is that of autonomous man, able 
to realize his full potzmtal and to create a truly human social order 
only when freed from external constrzint.?° Society is thus the creation 
of its members; the procuct of their construction of meaning, and of 
the action and relatisaships through which they attempt to impose 
that meaning on their historical situazions,*1 

In summary, one views action as the derivative of system, whilst the 
other views system as =æ derivative of action.?? And the contention 
here is that sociology has developed on the basis of the conflict between 
them. Hence the confircts in ‘the classic tradition’; for example, the 
obvious confiict in Durkzeim’s ideal æ ‘a sociology justifying rationalist 
individualism but also preaching respect for collectivist norms’,** and 
the consequent ambigustes in his view of the relationship between the 
social and the indivicva. and of moral consensus. There is a similar 
conflict in the Marxiar dialectic between the notion of socially- 
creative man and the 2:-entially Hobbesian view of nineteenth-century 
capitalist man, And in Weber, too: the pessimistic chronicler of the 
‘supreme mastery of th= bureaucratic way of life’ is clearly concerned 
with the problem of cor-rol and begins with a sociology based upon the 
` subjective dimension cfa:tion. But, pertly because of his pessimism and 
partly because the soc-o-ogist of the machstaat and of religion is also 
concerned with the pretlem of order, he finishes with a sociology in 
which the bureaucrat.c system is totally compulsive from the point of 
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view of its participants. The obvious example in American sociology is 
provided by the change from the ‘creative relation of men to norms’ 
in the early work of Parsons to the ‘passive, adaptive’ relation in his 
later work.*4 

Once again, however, the conflict is not confined to the abstract 
realms of theory, nor indeed, to the classic tradition in general. For it 
seems to have spread from the latter to the modern research specialism, 
with the result that the issues discussed here have a contemporary 
relevance. It has certainly spread to a field noted earlier as comprising 
an archetypal example of the social system perspective; that of role 
analysis. Here, the removal of the postulate of consensus, on the grounds 
that it stands in the way of research, casts severe doubt on the whole 
social system approach and provides pointers towards a social action 
conception of role analysis.?5 In the sociology of deviance, the work of 
Douglas on suicide stands in the opposition suggested here to the Durk- 
heimian tradition,?¢ whilst the work of Cicourel has given the concept of 
meaning a new centrality.?? In industrial sociology, there is currently a 
debate about the relative merits of the socio-technical systems model 
and the action approach.*® In the study of social class, the role of con- 
sciousness has been of increasing concern since the embourgeotsement thesis 
and, in significant ways, the response to that thesis has led social class an- 
alysis away from its exclusive preoccupation with structural conditions.** 
And, in general, the emergence of neo-phenomenological social analysis 
reflects a revived interest in the verstehen view of the nature of sociology.*° 
In that all these areas manifest a preoccupation with the imperatives 
of research, one criterion of choice between the two approaches is 
clearly that of research utility. 

It is not, however, the ultimate criterion. For it is a major consequence 
of the whole argument that sociology is ultimately defined by its his- 
torical contexts. It is from those contexts that the problems of order and 
control, and so the concepts and propositions to which they lead, derive 
their meaning. They are generalized expressions of the human, social 
and moral concerns of their time and place.*1 In other words, the 
problems of order and control are problems of value and, to the extent 
that they penetrate sociology in the logical progression suggested here, 
it follows that values shape the discipline from beginning to end.** This 
is not to say that ethical arguments about those values can be settled 
within sociology itself; this would be circular.*? But it is to say that 
values play a much more pervasive role in sociology than is allowed by 
the conventional wisdom of value-neutrality. In a very significant 
sense, both sociologies propose utopias. And it is from those utopias 
that they derive their meaning and their use; they are, indeed, doctrines. 
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example of economic rationality, which 
refers to the process whereby an actor 
balances choices so as to achieve opti- 
mum satisfaction; i.e., the reference is 
to the integration of choices by the actor. 
By an’ intellectual sleight-of-hand, a 
principle referring to a system of meaning 
produced by the actor is then trans- 
ferred to a system of meaning derived 
from central values. There is no logical 
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reification in Parsons. 
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their notion of a group defined in terms 
of family-centredness, one can begin to 
see a central meaning, in terms of which 
different institutional situations link at 
the level of the actor and the system. 
Attitudes to work and relationships with 
work-mates, which have consequences at 
both levels, are defined by the primary 
value placed upon family relationships. 
On the concern with the role of con- 
sciousness in general, see also W. G. 
Runciman, Relative Deprivation and Social 
Justice, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1966; 
D. Lockwood, The Black-Coated Worker, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958; and, of course, 
F. Zweig, The Worker in an Affluent Society, 
Heinemann, 1961. 

go. This I take to be a major point of 
Cicourel’s critique of quantitative meth- 
ods, op. cit. 

gt. In generalized form, however, 
they transfer, within broad cultural 
traditions, from one historical context to 
another. In Europe, from their origins as 
consequences of and reactions to the 
Enlightenment and the French Revolu- 
tion, the two central problems came to 
represent, above all, conflicting responses 
to the overwhelming experience of 
nineteenth-century industrialism. In 
America, sociology developed as a 
response to the rampant economic 
individualism of the post-bellum period 
and to the cultural diversity created by 
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the ‘great migrations’; hence the prob- 
lem of order. But it was also affected by 
that part of American liberal ideology 
which stresses grass-roots participation 
and which was used to legitimate the 
Populism and the Progressive movement, 
which coincided with the early years of 
American sociology; hence the problem 
of control. It can be speculated that 
current movements in both Europe and 
America, focused on the theme of par- 
ticipation, might have something to do 
with a revived concern for the problem of 
control in sociology. 

32. The two problems do not only 
create sociological languages. Similar 
oppositions can be seen in many areas; 
in psychology, psychoanalysis, literature 
and, obviously, political thqught. They, 
and sociology, are all creatures of the 
same context and thus share the same 
concerns. The point may seem obvious, 
but it is implicitly denied whenever soci- 
ologists arrogate to themselves, through 
claims to detachment and scientific 
objectivity, the capacity to stand above 
their own socio-historical contexts. 

33. Nor is it to deny the need for 
increasingly sophisticated methods of 
social inquiry. After all, it is a requisite 
of all good argument that it should have 
recourse to accepted criteria whereby 
its empirical propositions can be justified. 
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Comment on ‘Understanding alien 
belief-systems’ 


In his recent article on this theme (Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 20, no. 1 (1969), 
pp. 69—84) Dr J. D. Y. Peel aligns himself on the side of those who deny 
what he calls the ‘rationalist assumption, that certain (untrue) beliefs call 
out for explanation in a way that other (true) beliefs do not’ (p. 70), 
and he devotes some pages to a criticism of me as one who holds to this 
assumption. As he says, I would affirm what he seems to be denying, 
though I would reject the terms in parenthesis in his formulation, for 
although ‘magical’ beliefs are not grounded in experience they may 
sometimes be true, while as everybody knows ‘scientific’ beliefs are some- 
times false. I have argued that beliefs which we usually call ‘magical’, 
such as the belief that sticking pins in a wax image of one’s enemy will 
injure him or that a rabbit’s foot carried in one’s trouser pocket will 
bring luck, must be understood—if they are to be understood at all— 
differently from non-magical beliefs, such as the belief that if you poke 
your finger in the fire you will burn yourself, or that if you are bitten by 
an infected anopheles mosquito you are likely to get malaria. Even 
though, as has often been pointed out, both of these kinds of beliefs may 
come to be held on the same grounds, e.g. that one is taught to believe 
them and that everyone else believes them, they differ, I have argued, in 
that beliefs of the first kind involve a symbolic component, even though 
not everybody who holds them may be fully (or at all) aware of this, 
whereas the second kind of belief does not. Both kinds of belief may be, 
and often are, involved in end-directed activities, but the scientific, or 
quasi-scientific, kind, being derived ultimately from experience, is 
susceptible of (and often subjected to) testing against experience, while 
the ‘magical’ kind, being founded in symbolic appropriateness and, 
ultimately, on the unstated assumption that ‘expressive’ procedures may 
somehow be causally effective, is not, or is very rarely so, since the idea 
of rigorous empirical testing is inappropriate to it. If magical beliefs were 
thought to be of the same order as non-magical ones and were, like them, 
subject to empirical verification, it might be thought extraordinary that 
so many people should continue to hold them. 

These themes, inevitably over-simplified here, were developed in some 
detail in Beattie 1964 and 1966; a reply to some critics of this position 
will shortly be published elsewhere, so I shall not recapitulate my 
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arguments in the present context. But I should like to deal very briefly 
with some points raised in Peel’s paper. 

Like Jarvie and Agassi (1967), Peel imputes to me the absurd view that 
magic, as ‘expressive’, is ‘something really done for itself, not for its 
results’ (p. 75). ‘Expressive actions’, he writes, in expounding what he 
represents as my position, ‘are done for themselves being “not oriented to 
the attainment of a goal outside the immediate action situation” ’ (p. 73). 
In fact, Peel goes on, ‘a great deal of religious activity, and all “magic”, 
are believed by those who do them to be as effective as those practices 
which we, by our criteria, have designated instrumental. But’, he con- 
tinues, ‘Beattie states that all such actions are really expressive, and that 
to compare them with instrumental technical actions is quite misleading’ 

. 74). 
ae of course, I hold that it is essential to compare ‘expressive’ and 
‘non-expressive’ actions, or rather aspects of actions; unless they are com- 
pared the differences between them, if there are any, cannot be identified. 
More importantly, I am very well aware that magicians make magic to 
produce results, and I have frequently said so. But the recognition of 
this obvious fact is not the end of the social anthropologist’s analysis; it 
is only the beginning of it. We want to understand the symbolism involved, 
for example, in the sorcerer’s spells and in the medicines he uses, or in 
the widespread association of the colour white with the auspicious and 
black with the inauspicious. The fact that a particular maker of magic 
thinks he is acting instrumentally, and even the fact that he may be 
unaware of all, or even of any, of the symbolic implications of his perform- 
ance, do not mean that it has no symbolic implications in the culture 
concerned.? Not every Christian can expound the full religious significance 
of the Eucharist, but that does not mean that it has none in Western 
culture. In fact magical and religious procedures and the beliefs associated 
with them may be thought of, even by their practitioners and adherents, 
as expressive and symbolic as well as instrumental; there are no grounds at 
all for regarding these two aspects as mutually exclusive. 

Dr Peel is of course quite right to stress that ‘we misinterpret why 
men act if ... we disregard the categories under which they act’ (p. 75); 
this was a central theme of my Other Cultures. But his charge (on the 
same page) that I attempt to support my contention that magic and 
religion have a centrally and essentially expressive quality by the “extra- 
ordinary argument’ that a possession rite ‘staged’ by me in Bunyoro was 
an ‘act’ rather than a genuine possession, cannot be sustained. ‘To begin 
with, the matter was not, as he claims, ‘as if, in order to understand the 
meaning of Holy Communion, one were to invite a group of agnostics to 
act it, and then to argue that it was just a kind of act’ (pp. 75-6). Far 
from being an agnostic, my medium friend was, as J said, an accredited 
medium, and I was paying not for an ‘act’ but for a genuine possession. 
Further, I did not offer this case as a proof of the dramatic quality of 
spirit mediumship in Bunyoro, but as an illustration of it; I already had 
plenty of evidence from other sources of this aspect of the Nyoro medium- 
ship cult.’ But, as I said in the passage from which Peel quotes, the 
dramatic character of the cult was ‘forcefully brought home to me’ by 
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this performance. ‘We do not want to know about staged mediumistic 
trances, but about real ones’, Peels writes. But if all, or most, mediumistic 
trances in Bunyoro, as in other parts of the Interlacustrine Bantu area, 
are ‘staged’, and have always been so, would Peel have us disregard this 
amply documented ethnographic fact, and search vainly for trances which 
he considers real? “The ethnocentricity implicit in this refusal to use the 
actors’ own categories can go no further’, he says (p. 76). No indeed. 

So far as Bunyoro is concerned, the facts are that although most 
mediumistic rites are ‘staged’, in the sense that the state of dissociation is 
at least in some part assumed, they are not therefore ‘just a kind of act’. 
Like early classical drama they are religion as well as theatre, and they 
are recognized as both by at least some—perhaps most—of their partici- 
pants. In the chapter of Other Cultures following the one from which Peel 
quotes I describe how a former medium told me that, as a medium, she 
knew that her possession was simulated. ‘ “But”, she said, “I still thought 
that it would be good for me to do these things” ’ (Beattie, 1964, p. 230). 
In other words, she was acting out her religion; for her, no less than for 
the ancient Greeks, her dramatic performance ‘was not like ours; it was 
religion’ (Peel, p. 76). 

Peel goes on to say, reverting to his own fieldwork in Nigeria, that 
Aladura’s “Divine Healing . . . is not essentially either expressive or 
instrumental, but both in different ways’ (p. 76). Again, yes indeed; if 
for ‘essentially’ we read ‘exclusively’, and if by ‘instrumental’ we mean 
‘thought to be instrumental’, then what he says about the Aladura churches 
is in this respect hardly different from what I have said about Nyoro spirit 
mediumship; it is ‘expressive’, and most of the performers know this; but 
it is believed to be instrumentally effective as well. 

“The drawing of analogies ... is not a monopoly of magic, but a 
universal feature of thought’, as Peel says (p. 77). But what is a monopoly 
of magical and religious thought is the conviction, explicit (as in the case 
of the Nyoro medium quoted above) or—more usually—implicit, that 
the statement or expression of an analogy, either verbally or in overt 
behaviour, may be causally effective. For the magician, ‘making little 
pictures of what one wants’, in Redfield’s phrase, may somehow bring 
about what one desires. The scientist makes no such assumption. 

‘As for action systems’, Peel goes on, ‘the actual practice of healing, 
these ["‘magical” and “scientific” theories of disease] are even more alike, 
differing only in the content of the criteria they embody. Whether the belief 
system is judged “magical” or scientific, there are in both cases failures, 
which the theory can explain away.’ There are indeed, but there is much 
more to it than this. If we are to distinguish magical practices, and the 
ideas associated with them, from non-magical ones at all, it cannot be 
solely on the grounds on which individuals hold them, or on the ‘content’ 
of the criteria by which they are tested. ‘Scientific’ beliefs (e.g. in the germ 
theory of disease) are often accepted on the ‘irrational’ grounds of habit 
and upbringing, and ‘magical’ beliefs (for example-in the efficacy of oracles) 
are sometimes tested, though rarely rigorously or systematically. But this 
does not make the germ theory of disease a magical one, or the belief in 
oracles scientific. 
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Following Jarvie and Agassi (and Peter Winch), Peel seems to be sug- 
gesting that to make this distinction is to be guilty of enthnocentricism. 
‘In the study of alien belief systems’, he writes (p. 82), ‘we must aim 
at... a temporary suspension of the cognitive assumptions of our own 
society’. But, as Martin Hollis in particular has cogently argued, this aim 
is chimerical. The sine qua non of any understanding of an alien belief 
system is ‘a bridgehead of true assertions about a shared reality’ (Hollis 
1968, p. 267). In determining what these ‘true assertions’ might be no 
doubt Occam’s Razor must be vigorously wielded, but ‘it would be fatal 
to allow that anthropologists and natives might have different concepts 
of what is meant by saying that holding one belief gives good reason for 
holding another’ (Hollis, loc. cit., p. 269). Rationality is not a monopoly — 
of Western or any other culture, and to argue, as Peel does, that it should 
be ‘suspended’, even temporarily, as an aid to understanding is to enter 
a plea, not against enthnocentricism, but on behalf of unreason. 


Notes 


1. ‘Although magic is magic because 
it is essentially expressive and symbolic, 
the people who use it think of it as 
instrumental’ (1964a, p. 212). ‘Ritual 
is often, indeed generally, held by its 
practitioners to be effective as well as 
expressive. The sorcerer intends to 
injure his enemy ...’ (1966a, p. 68). And 
so on. 

2. Very often he is aware of these 
symbolic meanings. If he were not, the 
numerous analyses of the symbolic 
representations of preliterate peoples 
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J. D. Y. Peel 


Reply to Beattie’s comment on ‘Understanding 
alien belief-systems’ 


I am pleased to know that Dr Beattie does not hold some of the views 
which his writings had led me and some others to suppose, perhaps unfairly, 
that he did. But his remarks reinforce my belief in the worth of the 
methodological principle I was most concerned to establish: the advisability 
of suspending our feeling that beliefs and practices which we find irrational 
are, ipso facto, to be treated differently from ones we do not, and, conse- 
quently, of abandoning those categories of action, notably ‘magic’, which 
reflect the cognitive assumptions of our own society. I would also like to 
take the point about categories further. 

Methodological principles are not ‘true’ or ‘false’ so much as conducive 
to understanding or not. Beattie quotes with approval Martin Hollis’ 
remark that the suspension of our own society’s assumptions is ‘chimerical’.2 
Perhaps, in the ultimate sense, it is, but it is no valid criticism of a goal 
to call it impossible of attainment. In ethics we aim at perfection, well 
knowing that perfection is impossible; and in science we have as our goal 
a complete, determinate theory of things, even though final determinacy 
is impossible in the changing world of reality. What matters is that there 
are certainly degrees of success in attaining it; and this need not involve 
abandoning ‘a bridgehead of true assertions about a shared reality’. I tried 
to show, with regard to the ‘magical’ beliefs of Aladuras, the pay-off of the 
recommended methodology in a better understanding of apparently 
irrational actions. 

The trouble about categories like ‘magic’, which do rest upon our 
natural-scientific cognitions, is that they divide up the enormous range 
of social phenomena which resemble and differ from one another in all 
sorts of ways. Sociological categories often seem natural and ‘given’, like 
species in biology. And does not the category of ‘magic’ (which in practice 
we use to denote actions which their agents mistakenly think instrumental) 
rest upon science? But the givenness of such categories is spurious, and is 
therefore often supported by arguing that the members of the category 
are ‘essentially’ this or that. Distortion is inevitable when one phenomenon 
is made paradigmatic of the whole category—as Beattie, citing above all 
Nyoro divination, sees acting, drama, as paradigmatic of ‘ritual’, and hence 
of both magic and religion. 

Beattie is justified in saying that I misunderstood the character of Nyoro 
divining. I misunderstood it because I wrongly supposed that in vital 
respects it was like other instances of behaviour which might equally well 
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be called magical or ritualistic. Nyoro divination seems to be unlike at 
least some other ‘magical’ behaviour (such as Aladura Divine Healing) in 
that a common distinction betwen ‘real’ and ‘spurious’ does not apply. 
Beattie says: ‘... the medium was putting on an act . . . neither he, nor (on 
this occasion) anyone else was really deceived. . . .'7; nevertheless the séance 
‘was not an “act” [presumably in a different sense] but a genuine posses- 
sion’. The genuine/spurious distinction is not relevant because Nyoro 
divining resembles technical action in any society, and not religious ritual 
in our own, in that with technical actions, the action is truly done if it is 
done, irrespective of the motives or feelings of the agents. The trouble 
about using the metaphor of acting or drama is that it does presuppose 
just what is lacking in this Nyoro instance—that the ‘real’ is different from 
what is merely acted. Drama is therefore a misleading analogy for much 
ritual (including religion), since for most peoples ‘real’ religion is not 
‘acted’. For a similar reason it is misleading to cite Greek religious drama 
to prove points about religion in general: for if it was fully religious, it 
was not fully dramatic in our senses of those words—or rather it became 
more of the one as it became less of the other. 

Words like ‘ritual’ and ‘magic’ are usually used, as J think Beattie uses 
them, to denote categories or groups of phenomena. Debate tends to centre 
on what the members of the category ‘essentially’ are. But discrete cate- 
gories act to exaggerate resemblances between phenomena put inside them 
and to inhibit the comparison of phenomena within and phenomena with- 
out. Let a word like ritual refer, then, not to a class of phenomena them- 
selves, as to a possible dimension of any phenomenon, irrespective of what 
other characteristics it might have, such as being or not being in accord 
with modern science. ‘Ritual’ might describe behaviour insofar as it is 
repeatedly done in a fixed form and is regarded by its agent as an end in 
itself (not excluding its being a means also). It is quite possible to conceive 
of a type of religious faith-healing—for example the behaviour of casual 
visitors to Aladura revivals—-which is not ritualistic; and of thoroughly 
‘scientific’ actions—such as surgeons washing themselves before operating 
—which might be at the same time ritualistic in the suggested sense. 

It is only through the dissolution of such categories as ‘magic’ that the 
spectrum of similarities and differences between social phenomena can be 
grasped. The category of magic is particularly useless since its members 
seem to have nothing exclusively in common other than their being judged 
irrational by natural science; and share many important characteristics 
with phenomena outside the category. What I propose is merely an exten- 
sion of what Lévi-Strauss has done with another category, ‘totemism’. Of 
this, Dr Beattie’s colleague, Dr D. F. Pocock, has fairly written: “What 
had been regarded as hard facts are rendered feasible and open to a com- 
parison which does not reduce them to a common denominator, nor erect 
sterile classifications, but rather sets in motion the dialectic of similarities 
and differences.” 
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2. J. Beattie, ‘Ritual and Social 7 (1968). 
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The Protestant Ethic and 
Modernization : 

A Comparative View 

S. N. Eisenstadt (ed.) Basic Books 1968 
407 pp. $10 


This is an excellent collection of essays. 
It consists of three general contributions; 
eight papers on the application of the 
Protestant Ethic thesis in Europe and the 
Americas; and seven papers on Asia and 
Africa. (This is not exactly how the 
papers are categorized by Eisenstadt; 
for he places Germani’s contribution to 
the theme of secularization and economic 
development in the Asia-Africa category.) 

In spite of attempts by some social 
scientists to call a halt to discussions of 
the Weber thesis about the connection 
between Protestantism and mature capi- 
talism, the amount written in relation to 
this theme shows no indication of decline 
in enthusiasm. This collection testifies to 
the continuing fertility of Weber’s ideas 
in three major respects: First, there is 
the historical question about the nature 
of the Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion periods. In Eisenstadt’s selection the 
contributions of Burrell, Charles and 
Katherine George, and Herbert Luthy 
are most directly concerned with this. 
Of these papers Luthy’s is the most 
penetrating and cogent. Luthy argues 
that it was the Counter Reformation 
which was crucial. The Protestant Re- 
formation was not, according to Luthy, 
important in initiating a break with an 
established traditional order; for ‘pro- 
gress’ had been occurring well before it. 
The Counter Reformation was decisive 
because it put a brake on social and 
cultural trends in many parts of Europe. 
The areas which were less affected were 
those, Luthy contends, which allowed 


these trends to continue. Luthy’s argu- 
ments (now available in full book form) 
are very important. 

Weber’s thesis is still significant, 
secondly, because of its relevance to the 
general sociological problems concerning 
the dynamics of cultural change and 
change in value systems. In turn the 
thesis continues to illuminate our think- 
ing about the relationship between social- 
structural and cultural aspects of societies. 
In the volume under review the most 
impressive papers relating to this theme 
are those of Bellah (on the Protestant 
Ethic analogy in Asia); Loubser (on 
Afrikaner Calvinism) and Germani (on 
secularization and modernization). Ger- 
mani’s distinction between prescriptive 
and elective modes of social action is a 
highly suggestive one, which he puts to 
good effect. Other contributions from 
Gellner, Ames and Willems are also of 
considerable relevance to this issue and 
each is of a high standard. 

A third, separate respect in which 
discussion of the Weber thesis remains 
important is that as a phase in the history 
of social thought and as a social-scientific 
debate it is intrinsically interesting. 
Eisenstadt wisely reproduces Fischoff’s 
1944 paper on the history of the contro- 
versy. Ejisenstadt’s own introductory 
paper adequately covers more recent 
aspects of the debate—noting particularly 
a shift in attention away from the re- 
ligious underpinnings of economic be- 
haviour to a more comprehensive con- 
cern with the transformative capacities of 
Protestantism in societal terms. 

The quality of this book is uniformly 
high. Eisenstadt is to be congratulated on 
bringing together such impressive papers. 
The only slight quibble I have is that 
there is only one paper on the Webe, 
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thesis in relation to the development of 
science. It might also have been prefer- 
able to include a piece dealing with 
Protestant/Catholic differences in mod- 


ern industrial societies. 
Roland Robertson 
University of Pittsburgh 

Social Stratification 


J. A. Jackson (ed.) Cambridge 
University Press 1968 ix + 238 pp. 6os. 


This is neither a ‘reader’ nor a set of con- 
ference proceedings (the usual reasons 
for such a collection), but an assembly of 
journal type articles, some over-long for 
journals. As such it serves a need; it is 
however sadly unintegrated. Jackson’s in- 
troduction, trying valiantly to pull it all 
together, is too short and not sufficiently 
sophisticated to make it a satisfying 
entity. There are four rather abstract, 
‘theoretical’ papers (Allardt; Runciman; 
Eisenstadt; Shils), and four empirically 
based papers (Abrams; Furstenburg; 
Wesolowski and Slomezynski; Broom, 
Lancaster Jones and Zubrzycki). 

The second set is the leas satisfactory. 
Abrams on ‘Some Measurements of 
Social Stratification in Britain’ is not 
uninteresting but contains little that is 
new, and is far too slender to have a 
place in this book. The Polish con- 
tributors provide a wealth of somewhat 
undigested data on three Polish cities, 
covering occupation, income, education, 
housing conditions, consumer durables, 
reading, book ownership and various 
‘psychological aspects’ of social class all 
neatly classified and almost exhaustively 
cross-tabulated! Although the data can 
be brought to bear on a number of 
issues, the lack of theoretical focus is 
doubly disappointing in view of Weso- 
lowski’s reputation. Broom et al. provide 
data on Australia but again the density 
of the trees appears to have obscured any 
wood they might have had in view. 
Furstenburg’s paper redeems this part of 
the book. Concerned with the work 
situation and stratification he gives a well 
documented and closely argued dis- 
cussion, using data gathered in seven 


West German chemical plants. There is a 
clear relation to current debate, notably 
on ‘alienation’, ‘privatization’ and ‘em- 
bourgeoisement’. The title, ‘Structural 
Changes in the Working Class’, is per- 
haps a little too grand but the article is a 
valuable addition to work by, for in- 
stance, Blauner, Geiger, Goldthorpe et 
al, Mallet, Popitz and Bahrdt, and 
Touraine. 

Reactions to the first part of the book 
will undoubtedly vary. Eisenstadt’s stated 
aim is ‘a preliminary analysis of the 
relation between... social division of 
labour, functional social differentiation 
and the concomitant differential evalua- 
tion of roles and tasks, and second, the 
division of society into several groups or 
strata which are arranged in some hier- 
archical relations or orders’. There are 
interesting theoretical insights in the first 
section but the line of argument is too 
general, in places somewhat obscure and 
seems too long and repetitive. Nor does 
he really address himself consistently to 
his declared central interest ; the problem 
of strata formation. Consequently it is 
difficult to relate it adequately to the 
second part, a comparative analysis of 
China, Russia, India and Western 
Europe in their ‘Imperial’ periods. While 
this kind of empirical study is much 
needed, twenty-seven pages is hardly 
sufficient space and one is left rather 
frustrated, waiting for the more extensive 
work tantalizingly promised in a foot- 
note! Further, the concept of ‘the centre 
and the periphery’ seems to give rise to 
great difficulties both of definition and 
empirical specification. This last criticism 
also applies to Shils’ splendid paper on 
‘Deference’, but this is so sharply focused 
and elegantly written that one is almost 
charmed into acquiescence and the over- 
looking of occasional lacunae and con- 
tradictions. His suggestions that defer- 
ence is the vital link in the stratification 
system and is responsible for class and 
strata formation is not entirely substan- 
tiated theoretically nor supported by the 
presentation of empirical evidence. But 
the weaknesses of most approaches to 
deference, prestige and status are clearly 
brought home, and the illogicality and 
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circularity of many current discussions of 
status groups, styles of life, interaction 
patterns and their relation to stratifica- 
tion in general becomes even more 
apparent. Runciman argues with almost 
irresistible force and logic for class, status 
and power as ths three dimensions of 
stratification, a theme to which he has 
addressed himself before. His arguments 
on status are however not entirely in line 
with those of Shils and these two papers 
taken together are the best part of the 
book. Finally Allardt attempts to recon- 
cile Dahrendorf and Lenski and succeeds 
in alerting us to common features in their 
arguments. Whether he does more than 
this is however doubtful. 

Everyone interested in stratification 
should read parts of this book. On 
balance I would have been happier if it 
had been cheaper and without some of 
the articles. At £3 it is perhaps rather 
expensive; it resembles the ‘one-off? issue 
of a journal far more than a book. 

Frank Bechhofer 


University of Edinburgh 


Revolutionary Change 
Chalmers Johnson University of 
London Press 1969 191 pp. 28s. 


This book is nicely written, quotes nicely 
from many writers, shows a wide know- 
ledge of history and will be useful to 
students, There is an excellent exposition 
of Parsons’ theory of the social system, 
and the main argument is to suggest how 
in this theory revolution can take place. 
(So much for the tired old argument that 
Parsonianism cannot deal with change.) 
Why revolution should in fact take place 
is however less clear. Some of the authors 
he quotes seem to be viciously tauto- 
logical: revolution is revolution. No 
doubt, but that is no explanation of any- 
thing. Insurrections (both ‘rebellions’ 
and ‘revolutions’) are caused, we are told 
by ‘power deflation, loss of authority, and 
the intervention of an accelerator’. This 
is Professor Johnson, not quoting some- 
one else, but being himself, and it is cer- 
tainly better. The May events of 1968 in 
France were surely an insurrection: how 
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does one fit them to this formula? Yet it 
is a useful if not universal formula, 
chiming well with England i in 1640 or 
Russia in 1917 or America in 1776. Are 
there universal formulae in this field? 

I should be surprised if there were, but 
we simply don’t know. We need several 
things; a taxonomy of social systems, a 
taxonomy of revolutions, a theory of 
political power, and a theory of ideology 
would do for a start. We haven’t got 
them, though we do have some likely 
looking bits and pieces. Our author 
tackles some of these matters briefly and 
intelligently, but too lightly, at too little 
length. One wants more facts and a 
richer theoretical complexity than he 
gives. Perhaps, too, in the light of the 
chapter on ‘Measuring Disequilibrium’ 
what we don’t want is quantification— 
or not yet. These figures don’t fit either 
German or French history unless you 
think the Kapp putsch more important 
than the events of 1919 or believe that 
Charles de Gaulle came to power in 1967. 

But I meant what I said. This is a good 
essay of real value to students of political 
sociology, and if it raises historical and 
sociological questions of fact, theoretical 
and methodological doubts, so much the 
better. Perhaps the author will now go 
on to give us a real comparative study. 

Donald G. MacRas 
London School of Economics 


Social Class and the 
School 


Comprehensive 
Julienne Ford Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1969 174 Pp. 325. 


At the outset Julienne Ford’s book has all 
the appearances of a meticulously aca- 
demic, empirical straw-man demolition 
of ‘egalitarian’ pretensions, a demolition 
which is likely to be also an implicit 
defence of the status quo. The opening 
chapter proposes an ‘ideal-typical advo- 
cate of comprehensives’ and a theory in 
seven parts which such an advocate 
might hold containing propositions about 
fuller development, greater opportunity, 
wider horizons, ameliorated class strati- 
fication. 
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The objection to ‘the Theory’, as she 
calls it, lies in its composite quality. It 
is very refreshing to read that sociologi- 
cal theory construction is ‘an artistic 
endeavour’. But any well-constructed 
artistic creation is held together by an 
integrating and intrinsic logic, and so it 
should surely be with conceptual models. 
‘Development of talent’ and ‘greater 
opportunity for those with equal talent’ 
are concepts which in fact spring from 
quite different, even opposed, assump- 
tions about educability, and the meaning 
of the word ‘talent’ cannot be taken as 
equivalent in the two uses. 

Actually there is no basic consensus 
among proponents of comprehensive re- 
form, only a tactical alliance. As Dennis 
Marsden has recently argued, supporters 
of comprehensive schooling fall into two 
categories: the ‘egalitarians’ and the 
‘meritocrats’. Essentially the one group 
distrusts educational selectivity, the 
second regards it as a natural law whose 
application needs refining. Yet, logically, 
as soon as academic selection is employed 
in the formation of teaching groups the 
principle of non-selection is abandoned 
whether or not the school organization is 
unitary. What Julienne Ford does is to 
pursue the social and educational corol- 
laries of this, carefully and relentlessly 
through chapters on leaving intentions, 
aspirations, friendship patterns and 
social class cohesiveness as between 


pupils in different academic groups in- 


schools formally designated ‘selective’, 
‘non-selective’-—in the Hobson’s choice 
sense—and ‘comprehensive’. 

She sets out to demonstrate that what 
she terms ‘comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion’ is, in fact, a sociological chimera or, 
worse, a political sleight-of-hand. The 
claims of increased development of 
talent, equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, greater contact between pupils 
of differing cultural backgrounds, all 
founder on the rock of continuous 
academic selection—‘streaming’, ‘band- 
ing? or ‘setting’—within a common 
school. All this is impressively docu- 
mented and measured by impeccable 
statistical techniques. 

But this type of sociology is naive. 


We live in a world of conflicting 
forces, social, political and economic. 
There will be no lack of socially and 
politically interested parties prepared to 
ignore Julienne Ford’s eloquent and 
impassioned plea of the last chapter for 
more genuinely ‘comprehensive’—1.¢. 
non-selecting—schools. The empirical 
demonstrations aimed at the compre- 
hensive ‘meritocrats’ will be seized on 
and used against the whole comprehen- 
sive reform movement. For this reason it 
is unfortunate that her own initial avowal 
of intent is ambiguous—questioning the 
claims of ‘comprehensive reorganization’ 
rather than, as in the final chapters, the 
real object under attack: ‘so-called com- 
prehensive reorganization’. This leads 
to a continued conceptual confusion: 
administrative change—reorganization 
—is conflated with educational, peda- 
gogic change—-comprehensivization. A 
statistical primacy of streamed ‘compre- 
hensive’ schools is allowed to blur the 
distinction made at the end and the form 
is taken for the essence. i 
The clue to the frustration which Miss 
Ford reports in her final imaginative 
coda can be seen in fact to lie in her 
apparent assumption that the only 
serious sociology is quantifiable and 
descriptive. Thus questions like ‘what 
kind of comprehensive?’ are not seen as 
salient because they involve qualitative 
statements. Because the implied criterion 
of ‘typicality’ in the book’s approach is a 
statistical one a non-streamed school is 
not sought out. The alternative and 
sociologically valid criterion of typicality 
—that of the generic type—is ignored. 
While leaving us in a slightly more docu- 
mented state than before, deepening and 
extending earlier work in the same 
limited field, Miss Ford’s effort is socio- 
logically disappointing, and education- 


ally incomplete. ; 
Douglas Holly 
University of Leicester 
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Fredrik Barth (ed.) Scandinavian 
University Books Allen & Unwin 
1969 153 pp. 455. 


The seven brief essays appearing in this 
collection were, with a few others, origin- 
ally written for a symposium held in 
Bergen in 1967. They bear the marks of a 
well-prepared and well-managed con- 
ference, although they are perhaps not 
quite so unified in their theoretical char- 
acter as the editor’s Preface might lead 
one to think. Each essay is worth very 
close study for what it says about a parti- 
cular case or group of cases; and one 
ought to recognize, with admiration and 
pratitude, the remarkable contribution 
to world ethnography now being made 
by Scandinavian scholars. Two essays 
deal with Norwegian situations; the 
others are concerned with material from 
Asia, Africa and Central America. How 
lucky we are that the authors have been 
willing to go to the trouble of writing in 
English. 

But one may be less certain about the 
book of which the essays are components. 
What are the ethnic groups between 
which there can be boundaries to study? 
Harald Eidheim writes on a mixed 
Norwegian-Coast Lappish population in 
West-Finnmark; Gunnar Haaland is 
concerned with the relations between the 
Fur and the Baggara Arabs in Western 
Sudan (‘the Baggarization of the Fur’, 
as another contributor, somewhat un- 
happily, puts it); Karl Eric Knutsson 
describes two different sets of inter- 
‘ethnic’ relationships in Ethiopian Galla- 
land (between the Rift Valley Arsi and 
their neighbours, and within the Macha 
market village); Henning Siverts’ data 
come from Highland Chiapas, Mexico, 
where the groups are Ladino and 
Indian; Fredrik Barth discusses the 
entity ‘Pathans’, in Afghanistan and 
West Pakistan, in relation to their 
neighbours; Karl G. Izikowitz sketches 
the total system of ‘ethnic’ relationships 
in Laos. This list omits Jan-Petter 


Blom’s essay, which is a study in South . 
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Norway of the relations between moun- 
tain peasants and lowland farmers. It is 
a curious piece within the context of the 
book, for, on the face of it, it has nothing 
to do with ethnic groups; Dr Blom pre- 
sents it as a negative case through which 
he will ‘try to show that the organization 
of ethnic identities does not depend on 
cultural diversity per se, as generally 
assumed in anthropology, but rather on 
the assignment of particular social mean- 
ings to a limited set of acts’ (p. 74). The 
argument seems to be that the cultural 
differences. generated in the situation 
described fail to make ethnic groups be- 
cause the differences are not codified 
‘into contrastive total identities’, This 
shows us what Dr Blom understands by 
‘ethnic group’; and the essay is seen to 
culminate in a definition, the case under 
analysis being merely illustrative. I 
wonder, by the way, whether all the 
contributors would fully subscribe to this 
formulation of ‘ethnic group’. 

Professor Barth’s introductory essay is 
as intelligent and penetrating on parti- 
cular points as one might expect, yet its 
total effect (on me) is to produce be- 
wilderment. Yes: boundaries persist de- 
spite the fact that people cross them. 
Yes: ‘vitally important social relations’ 
may be maintained across boundaries. 
Yes: it is not the ‘objective’ cultural dif- 
ferences between groups that matter, but 
the differences that are made relevant in 
the situation.... One finds oneself 
assenting to most of the propositions 
(although some formulations need to be 
read several times before their full mean- 
ing breaks through the prose); the 
trouble is that in the end once is left with 
vagueness and generality. One does not 
need to read such a book to realize that 
“Tribe, caste, language group, region or 
state all have features that make them a 
potentially adequate primary ethnic 
identity for group references, and the 
outcome will depend on the readiness 
with which others can be led to embrace 
these identities, and the cold tactical 


facts’ (p. 34). 
Maurice Freedman 
London School of Economics 
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Rupert Wilkinson (ed.) O.U.P. 1969 
231 pp. Gos. 


The editor describes this book as his- 
torical and cross-cultural and.JI would 
certainly not like to see it described as 
sociological. On the other hand, the 
study of governing elites has such a dis- 
tinguished -past in sociology and the 
publisher’s description of the book is so 
ambiguous (“This collection of eight 
cross-cultural essays considers the selec- 
tion and training of governing elites in 
various kinds of societies and various 
periods of history’), that it will almost 
certainly be bought and perhaps even 
used as sociology. A review, written from 
the sociological point of view has a 
second justification: it inevitably raises 
the question of the importance of socio- 
logical theory in relation to the type of 
study presented in this book. 

The eight essays presented vary con- 
siderably. Henry Selby considers Elite 
Selection and Social Integration from an 
anthropologist’s point of view and pre- 
sents the most genuine attempt at a 
comparative approach. Drawing mainly 
from Aztec and Inca societies, he estab- 
lishes a typology of primitive societies in 
which ‘mobile’ (achieved status) and 
‘immobile’ (ascribed status) societies are 
composed from the point of view of their 
elites. The account suffers from lack of 
rigour and a tendency to relapse into ‘apt 
illustration’. 

Robert Bolgar considers the ‘Training 
of Elite in Greek Education’ and sites 
evidence that challenges the thesis that 
Greek education had aristocratic begin- 
nings. Vernon Parry describes the 
ghalam system of the Ottoman Empire, 
whereby slaves were recruited into the 
highest offices of the central and provin- 
cial administration. Michelina Vaughan 
describes the grandes ecoles of the French 
educational system. Yoshinori Ide and 
Takishi Ishida describe the origins of the 
bureaucratic elite of modern Japan and 
Jossleyn Hennessy contributes by far the 
longest and most contentious essay en- 
titled ‘British Education for an Elite in 
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- India’. Finally, Cornelli Barnett writes 


a comparative essay on the education of 
military elite. 

The result is an unco-ordinated series 
of essays which have very little in com- 
mon, except a loose definition of ‘elite’ 
supplied by the editor in his five page 
introduction. He admits that not every 
contributor would choose the definition 
he offers but asserts ‘as a common de- 
nominator it will serve’. It serves very 
inadequately. Some common ground, 
some consideration of work already pub- 
lished in sociological theory and perhaps 
a meagre theoretical framework are 
essential for a book of this type. This 
book has been published without them. 

Colin Lacey 
Universitiy of Manchester 


Political Elites . 
Geraint Parry Allen & Unwin 1969 
169 pp. 32s. (paper 18s.) 


Interest in elites is both understandable 
and necessary. Elites have existed and 
exist in societies, local communities, 
formal organizations and sometimes 
even in small groups. Besides that their 
existence has not been and is not limited 
only to one sphere of social life. 

The phenomenon of elites has been 
known to social theorists beginning with 
Plato and Aristotle. But first towards the 
end of the nineteenth century there 
appear elitist theories in which the con- 
cept of the elite—and more precisely of 
the political or ruling elite—becomes the 
central concept and the existence of 
elites the main (decisive) factor of all 
social events. The emergence of these 
theories is connected with the names of 
Gaetano Mosca, Vilfredo Pareto and 
Friedrich Nietzsche, though the last 
named is usually omitted. 

Contemporary literature on elites is 
numerous and deals with them both at 
the theoretical and empirical levels. It 
seems, however, that the theoretical 
literature very often follows one similar 
pattern of exposition. Roughly speaking, 
first the elitist theories are examined, 
usually critically, Then, the question of 


the plurality of elites is discussed. ` 


Further, empirical researches of elites are 
considered, usually both from the 
theoretical and methodological points of 
view. Finally, the compatibility of the 
existence of elites with the existence of 
democracy is scrutinized. 

This is also the pattern of exposition of 
the reviewed book which— in spite of its 
title—does not deal merely with ‘political 
elites’ in the sense of ‘politicians’ but 
with the ‘elites in politics’. As the author 
emphasizes in the introduction, the book 
looks at the many minority groups, each 
with its inner group of leaders, which 
attempt to exert some influence, legiti- 
mate or otherwise, over the allocation of 
values in a society. For the purpose of 
the treatise, business interests, unions, 
the military, the bureaucrats are all 
regarded as ‘political elites’. 

The concept of ‘elites in politics’ 
implies two assumptions. First, the exist- 
ence of a plurality of relatively auto- 
nomous elites in society which are 
interested in taking part in political life 
and can take it. Second, the necessity of 
the political elite proper to take into 
consideration during the decision-making 
process the political demands of the 
other ‘elites m politics’, In this con- 
nection let us explicitly recall the not 
unimportant role played in this direction 
by the intellectual elites such as the 
elites of philosophers, writers, journalists, 
scientists etc. 

It is perhaps clear that this concept is 
fully applicable only to democratic 
societies. In a much lesser degree— 
under certain conditions and as a tran- 
sitory, not permanent phenomenon—it 
is applicable to those authoritarian 
societies, which are not totalitarian. But 
it is not applicable to societies ruled by a 
single monolithic and maximally totali- 
tarian societal elite. In such societies all 
decisions are political decisions and may 
eventually be the result of conflicts be- 
tween sub-elites within the ruling 
monolithic elite, but not of conflicts 
between a plurality of relatively auto- 
nomous societal elites, because these do 
not exist. 

Parry’s book is not a theory of elites, 
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but a useful systematic survey and 
analysis of the literature on elites. 
However, the modern literature used by 
the author is practically limited only to 
English and American sources, though 
even here some relevant authors such as 
Lasswell and Etzioni are not mentioned. 
The lack of West German sources is a 
real pity because the comparison be- 
tween Anglo-American and West-Ger- 
man conceptions and empirical findings 
could be fruitful. Foremost among the 
latter are such authors as Hans P. 
Dreitzel (Elitebegriff und Soztalstruktur, 
1962), Wolfgang Zapf (Beiträge zur 
Analyse der deutschen Oberschicht, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1965; Waadlungen der deutschen Elite, 
and edition, 1966), and Walter Tréger 
(Elitenbildung, 1968). 

; J. L. Porket 


Brunel University 


The Conflict of Generations: 

The Character and Significance of 
Student Movements 

Lewis S. Feuer Heinemann Educational 


Books 1969 534 pp. 70s. 


Feuer’s book is one of a series of polemics 
and theories trying to explain the pheno- 
mena of student movements. The author 
is hardly an uninvolved social scientist 
dealing objectively with the topic. In 
fact, he took an active role in the debate 
among Berkeley’s faculty in 1964. 
Student movements are defined as 
those aimed at reconstruction of society. 
‘The necessary and sufficient condition 
for the rise of a student movement what- 
ever the varying circumstances of eco- 
nomic development is... “alienation” 
from the older generation and the de- 
authorization of its status’ (p. 87). 
Feuer’s basic argument is that political 
action driven by generational revolt is 
irrational, destructive, and leads to dis- 
aster. He tries to prove the argument by 
extracting examples from 150 years of 
history of student movements all over the 
world, to illustrate the similarities of 
generational strains on student activists. 
The main criticism which may be 
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raised against this theory is that there is 
no necessary link between irrational 
motivation and ineffective political 
action. The effectiveness of student action 
‘has to be judged in relation to the real 
alternatives posed by social reality on 
_ the movement. The issues raised by the 
students are dismissed as projections of 
inner psychological motives and there- 
fore are not analysed fer se. Rationality, 
in Feuer’s use, sounds rather like keep- 
ing law and order. What kind of ration- 
ality can it be if it does not take into 
account different conditions? Under- 
lying Feuer’s rejection of student politics 
is implicit an assumption that govern- 
ments are rational, always mean well, 
and try their best to solve any problems. 
The abundant historical data, although 
interesting, does not enable the reader to 
make his own judgment whether the 
conclusions suggested are sound. The 
data is too selective and repetitive. 
Some of the concepts used, especially 
‘de-authorization’ and ‘generational 
equilibrium’, may be useful even to 
people who will not accept his explana- 
tions, as theoretical concepts. Feuer 
suggests in his material some economic, 
political, and social conditions under 
which processes of ‘de-authorization’ 
and break-down of ‘generational equili- 
brium’ might occur. Surprisingly, he 
does not utilize these concepts in his 
explanation of the present movement in 
the United States. To him it is not social 
problems which mobilize generational 
protest, but generational revolt which 
tries to ride and nourish on existing 
social problems. When no analysis is 
attempted to connect this psychological 
problem with historical circumstances, 
then there is no explanation to the ques- 
tion ‘Why the movement at a particular 
time?’ Feuer’s concept of generational 
conflict is reductionist, and therefore 
insufficient. 
Avishai Ehrlich 
Graduate School, L.S.E. 
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Industrial Democracy: the Sociology 
of Participation 

Paul Blumberg Constable 1968 
278 Pp. 455. 

Industrial Democracy and 
Industrial Managment 

Eric Rhenman Tavistock Publications 


1968 174 pp. 36s. 


These books are similar in that they 
are both surveys of the literature and 
theoretical discussions of concepts of 
industrial democracy. Rhenman’s book 
is rather older, having been published 
in Swedish in 1964 as a response to a 
request to the Stockholm Business 
Research Institute at the Stockholm 
School of Economics for a programme 
of research into industrial democracy. 

Of the two books, that by Rhenman 
is a failure on all counts. In the litera- 
ture on industrial democracy, certain 
works come to mind immediately— 
that of Friedmann on industrial 
society, of Spiro on the Kibbutz, of 
Sturmthal and Kolaja on workers’ 
councils, of the International Labour 
Office report on Yugoslavia, etc. None 
of these is utilized by Rhenman, who 
largely relies on general texts deriving 
from the human relations school of 
U.S. business studies. This inadequacy 
is reflected in the theoretical section, 
since Rhenman does not examine the 
proposition that overall social organ- 
ization and power structure might 
affect both possibilities for industrial 
democracy, and attitudes of the partici- 
pants. The industrial firm is taken as 
given, and we are told that there are 
certain ‘stakeholders’ in it—suppliers, 
employees, management, local authori- 
ties, Owners, customers, the state. 
Although it is recognized that their 
interests may differ, since the firm is 
taken as given industrial democracy 
becomes to a large extent synonymous 
with ‘congruent and clear perceptions 
of the organization’s goals, norms and 
plans’ (p. 23), and is turned into a ques- 
tion of good consultation procedures 
between the stakeholders. It is as well 
to remember that organizations can 
never have ‘goals, norms and plans’; 
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only people controlling them can have 
these. Although Rhenman is not so 
naive as to believe that all conflict in 
industry derives from bad communica- 
tions, since stakeholders’ interests do 
differ, he argues that the solution is 
a ‘clearly explained compromise. In 
order to facilitate this approach he 
proposes that managements should re- 
define productivity in a broader way 
so that job satisfaction becomes a ‘pro- 
duct’. But the questions which would 
turn’ the book into sociology are not 
discussed. It is necessary to know the 
relationship of the various stake- 
‘holders to the firm, as historically 
developed in the power and property 
structure of a given society. May it not 
contain fundamental incompatibilities 
of interest between different parties, 
which underlie day to day relations 
between them, so that a compromise 
involves a power dimension, the im- 
position of the ‘reasonableness’ of one 
group of stakeholders over another 
group? For example, is there not a con- 
flict between profitability and job satis- 
faction deriving from the indisputable 
fact that labour is a cost item entering 
into the debit side of a company 
balance sheet? Every penny that goes to 
shareholders could be expended on job 
satisfaction; and so on. Rhenman’s in- 
adequate conceptualization of the 
problems vitiates all his detailed for- 
mulations with regard to leadership, 
authority, participation, etc. We are 
left with a set of justifications for 
liberal management, 
Blumberg’s study is altogether more 
thorough. His knowledge of the litera- 
ture is better, although a lot of impor- 
tant British work is not considered. He 
examines the types of arguments for 
industrial democracy and the types of 
solutions proposed. In spite of 32 pages 
wasted in yet another re-examination 
of the Hawthorne experiments, the 
survey of American work on what may 
loosely be termed alienation is very 
useful, as is a clear refutation of Clegg’s 
arguments, and the book concludes 
with a discussion of Yugoslav indus- 
trial organization, the most important 
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practical experience of attempts to 
democratize industry that there is. 
However, the weaknesses of Rhen- 
man's work with regard to the omission. 
of the variables of structure in histor- 
ica] development are not overcome by 
Blumberg either, so that he is led to | 
make serious misinterpretations of 
Yugoslav developments, and the book 
ends rather lamely. Nevertheless it is 
a much better book than Rhenman’s 
and is recommended to all interested 
in this area of study. ` 
David S. Riddell 
University of Lancaster 


Institutions and the Person: 
Essays Presented to Everett C. 
Hughes 

Howard S. Becker et al. (Eds.) Chicago 
Aldine Publishing Co. 1968 374 pp. 


$11.75. 


The publication of this Festschrift in 
honour of Everett Hughes doubly 
marks the development of sociology as 
a discipline, First, it shows the extent 
to which it has become institutional- 
ized and professionalized; second, it 18 
an indication of the longevity of the 
subject that the man whose intellectual 
half-century it marks (Hughes took his 
A.B. degree in 1918) has always been a 
sociologist, and is not a turncoat 
philosopher, historian or social anthro- 
pologist. Of the importance of Hughes’ 
own work and career there can be no 
doubt. To take the latter first: his pro- 
fessional life unites the American prag- 
matic philosophers and their Chica- 
goan successors (Mead and Thomas) 
with the more recent interactionists 
(Goffman, for example, contributed an 
article). As for the former, Hughes’ 
work is its own monument. I suspect 
that the contributors to this volume 
would agree that they can only honour, 
not demonstrate its worth. 
Nevertheless, in honouring Hughes 
the contributors remind us of the 
extent of our debt to him. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of any attempt 
to understand industrial society with- 
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out a sociology of occupatioms but it 
is very much the work of Hcgaes and 
his contemporaries and follavers, that 
has laid the foundation to a 3stematic 
study of man at work—em area to 
which the founding fathers paid singu- 
larly little attention. From the first 
section of the book, devoteł to The 
World of Work, I would fick out 
especially a most- useful piec= >y Eliot 
Freidson, The Impurity of Processional 
Authority, in which tœ author 
examines the consequence: of the 
structural distinction that Hiazhes has 
drawn between ‘science’ amd ‘profes- 
sion’, The second section, <r Racial 
and Cultural Contacts contains, 
(among others), two essays Kat per- 
fectly reflect the breadth o- Hughes’ 
approach to his subject. "Fe Distin- 
guish—They Discriminate- Dbserva- 
tions on Race Relations. by Leo 
Zakuta, is a speculative 2=:ry which 
attempts to establish some o<the social- 
psychological dynamics ož prejudice; 
On Language and Gitare, by 
William F. Whyte and Eobert R. 
Braun, is a meticulous examination of 
the technical problems of cr-ss-cultural 
questionnaire design, a scbgert which 
receives further attention m Irwin 
Deutscher’s essay Asking Questions 
Gross-Culturally: Some Proclems of 
Linguistic Comparability. Both are 
essential reading for anyon= mtending 
cross-national research. (Ar=, perhaps, 
others—pace Deutscher’s marks on 
the potential for semantic sreakdown 
that would exist between a 

Negro prostitute and a Babbit-like 
college sophomore), 

In the remaining three :-ctions, en- 
titled Organisations, Ins&xxions and 
the Person, and Problems =f Method, 
two articles alone justify ts book on 
their own, rather than Hugh2s' merits, 
First, Howard Becker’s H-zsory, Cul- 
ture and Subjective Expertence: An 
Exploration of the Soci Bases of 
Drug-Induced Experience: previously 
appeared in The Journa! ef Health 
and Social Behaviour. Tere is not 
sufficient space here to exxmine it in 
detail: it should be requit=d reading 


for anyone interested in deviance or (in 
its broadest sense) socialization. Second, 
Herbert Gans has brought together 
and augmented the methodological, 
material from Urban Villagers and 
The Levittowners in an extremely per- 
ceptive piece on the problem and 
virtues of participant observation, The 
Participant-Observer as a Human 
Betng: Observations on the Personal 
Aspects of Field Work. 

The Bibliography of Everett 
Hughes’ work which completes this 
Festschrift for him is a salutary (if de- 
pressing) reminder for all of us on how 
well, and widely, he has cast his intel- 
lectual net. 


Michael Lane 
University of Essex 
The Sixth Form and College 
Entrance 


R. N, Morris Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1969 223 Pp. 40s. 


The prevailing concern for equality of 
educational opportunity led post-war 
researchers to assess the justice and to 
account for the injustice of 11-plus 
selection. The attempt to identify the 
social determinants of wastage resulted 
in a concentration of private research 
on the primary school or even on the 
pre-school years, and a complementary 
neglect of secondary education, Leav- 
ing aside debates on streaming and 
comprehensive schooling, secondary 
and higher education largely remained 
the sphere of government-sponsored 
reports, Apart from these and from 
Kelsall’s work, the 18-plus has hardly 
received any sociological considera- 
tion. This book fills a gap in dealing 
with such problems as the relationship 
of ‘O’ and ‘A’ Level performance to 
one another and to college applica- 
tions; factors determining decisions 
to apply to universities, C.A.T.s or 
Teacher Training Colleges; criteria 
by which sixth-formers evaluate differ- 
ent kinds of higher education and 
reasons influencing their choice among 
colleges of the same type. Many of the 
determinants of school achievement 
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Operating at earlier ages are shown to 
extend their influence to this final 
stage of selection, although there is 
some indication that at 18-plus paren- 
tal educational level may matter more 
than paternal occupational position. 
This extremely useful investigation 
will be of especial interest to those 
involved in university admissions, 
While R. N. Morris finds that the 
appeal of courses offered and the 
academic standing of colleges are two 
of the main criteria used by pupils in 
establishing their order of preference, 
the extent to which sixth-formers can 
accurately evaluate particular universi- 
ties by these standards remains largely 
unexplored. In this respect the weakest 
point of the study is its attempt to 
assess the influence of universities’ 
reputations on applications by correl- 
ating the applicants’ orders of pre- 
ference with Collison’s scale of 
university prestige. The theoretical 
problem of whether it would not be 
more meaningful to establish prestige 
rankings on a departmental or faculty 
basis rather than a university one being 
left aside, even in 1965 one might have 
doubted the validity of a five-point 
scale in which Sussex was placed at the 
bottom. Hence the low degree of asso- 
ciation between candidates’ order of 
preference and the scale of university 
prestige is open to several interpreta- 
tions. In all other respects this is a 
valuable contribution to the sociology 
of education. 
Margaret Scotford Archer 
University of Reading 


HospitaHsation and Discharge of 
the Mentally Il 

Ronald S. Rock with Marcus A. 
Jacobson and Richard M. Janopaul 
University of Chicago Press 1969 
xix +268 pp. gos. 


This volume is a report on a study 
conducted by the American Bar 
Foundation into the methods by which 
people are admitted to and discharged 
from mental hospitals. Major metro- 
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politan districts were selected in seven 
states and researchers spent five years 
studying, in each of the areas, the pro- 
cessing role of the courts, the private 
practitioners, the welfare agencies, the 
police and the hospitals themselves. 

The principal emphasis, as might be 
expected, is on legalistic considera- 
tions, but this is not simply a com- 
parative study of codified law, but 
rather an account of the ways in which 
statutory laws are continually amended 
in local practice. 

Specifically, the intention is to pro- 
vide a ‘flow chart’ showing the-critical 
stages which occur in the processing of 
the mentally ill, a chart which differen- 
tiates between the initiation of the 
patient, the formal decision-making 
which follows such initiation, and the 
eventual discharge. The research is 
presumably intended to serve as an 
incentive and guide to reforming 
legislation concerned with greater 
administrative efficiency, better use of 
resources and more democratic treat- 
ment of mental patients. Unfortun- 
ately, this type of perspective means 
that many sociological questions are 
begged. The ambiguities which sur- 
round the very definition of mental 
illness, for example, are a cause for 
regret but not analysis by the authors. 
This places them at times in the odd 
position of considering the best way of 
processing an object along a produc- 
tion line without any of the operatives 
knowing what the object is supposed 
to look like either at the beginning or 
the end of the process. 

Although the work lacks a sociologi- 
cal perspective—and the authors admit 
their naiveté in this respect—it is not 
without value to the sociologist. ‘There 
is fascinating material on the role of 
the police in initiating commitment, 
on the reticence of social work agencies 
to become involved with the mentally 
ill, on the variables which influence 
eventual discharge from hospital. It 
provides a very thorough-going em- 
pirical commentary upon texts such 
as Goffman’s Asylums which, whilst 
replete with sociological hypotheses, 
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have a tendency to degenerate into 

sparsely documented testimonies of 
humanitarian concern. 

Laurie Taylor 

University of York 


The De-segregation of the 
Mentally Ill 

J. Hoenig and Marian W. Hamilton 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1969 455. 


This is an important and timely book 
in view of the current review of services 
for the mentally ill. The authors, a 
psychiatrist and a psychiatric social 
worker, investigated a sample drawn 
from referrals to two General Hospital 
psychiatric units. This sample, stratified 
80 as to give special attention to groups 
of patients such as the elderly, etc., held 
to present serious problems to the 
psychiatric services, was followed up 
over a four-year period. 

The investigation attempted to answer 
five questions; Do General Hospital 
Units care for an unselected group of 
psychiatric patients without recourse to 
long-term hospitalization? Does this 
regime improve patients in terms of 
clinical and social criteria? To what 
extent does this change simply transfer 
the burden of treatment from hospital to 
community services? Does the regime 
increase the burden on patients’ families? 
What did patients and their families feel 
about the service? 

The findings show that such Units do 
care for an unselected group of patients 
and do so without, even in the case of the 
special group referred to above, recourse 
to long-stay treatment. This is not to say 
that such treatment was curative; there 
remained after discharge a high degree of 
psychiatric morbidity and social mal- 
adjustment characterized by disturbed 
behaviour, unemployment and social 
isolation. Nor can it be said that extra- 
mural caring agencies were overburdened 
as a result of this type of care. Social 
service agencies in the community are 
shown to have been involved with few 
patients and the majority had not felt 
that such services could help them. 
When they examine the question of in- 


creasing stress on families the authors are 
able to show clearly that many families 
are caring for sick people. An attempt 
was made to assess this burden both 
‘objectively’ i.e. the disturbed behaviour, 
loss of health or finance etc., and ‘sub- 
jectively’—how relatives felt about their 
task. There can be no doubt that a 
heavy burden was being carried and was 
experienced as such. 

In spite of this, the majority of patients 
and their relatives were satisfied with the 
service they had received, though the 
value of this part of the investigation is 
questionable in view of the fact that 
families would have been attempting an 
all embracing review of the treatment 
they had received over a four-year 
period. 

We now know, as a result of this 
investigation, that many ill people who, 
hitherto, may well have been hospita- 
lized for long periods, are now receiving 
short-term treatment in General Hos- 
pitals and are then discharged, almost 
exclusively to the care of their families. 
This care is, however, often given under 
the most difficult circumstances and 
without aid from the helping professions. 
On the other hand, the authors are able 
to show that a great deal of tolerance is 
extended towards the mentally ill by 
their families and one wonders to what 
extent this fund of tolerance and good- 
will could be used to greater therapeutic 
effect if the supporting services, both 
clinical and social, were more accessible 
to families, and, perhaps more important, 
seen by them to be potentially helpful. 
What this book shows is that ‘family 
care’ is a good deal more characteristic 
of the care of the mentally ill than either 
hospital or community care. 

Bill Morgan 
University College, Cardiff 


Industrial Relations: Contemporary 
Issues 


B. C. Roberts (ed.) London Macmillan 
1968 xxxv-+360 pp. gos. 


This book is made up of nineteen 
papers selected from those given at the 
first World Congress of the Inter- 
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national Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion held at Genera in 1967. The 
papers are grouped under three topics: 
‘Collective Bargaining and Industrial 
Conflict’; ‘Organizational Responses to 
Technological Change’; and, ‘Prob- 
lems of Incomes Policy and Incomes 
Structure’. Most of the contributions 
come from what can loosely be des- 
cribed as the industrialized western 
nations but there are some from out- 
side this area. Thus there is an article 
on ‘Bargaining Theory and Develop- 
ing Countries’ from India, one on ‘In- 
come Patterns and Job Security in 
Japan’, while the European contribu- 
tions include one from Spain on the 
right to strike and one from Poland on 
the settlement of plant disputes. 

The various papers do not have a 
great deal in common and they are very 
uneven in quality. Some are of con- 
siderable interest, others have little to 
offer even to the specialist. Professor 
Roberts’ statement in the introduction 
that, ‘this symposium makes a contri- 
bution to the literature of industrial 
relations that will be of interest to the 
far-sighted practitioner as well as the 
student and scholar who is concerned 
with this field of human behaviour’ 
(p. xxxv), can only be described as 
hyperbole. 

The book contains some good 
papers: those by Flanders on ‘Bargain- 
ing Theory: The Classical Model Re- 
considered’ and by McKersie on “The 
Significance of Productivity Bargain- 
ing in Great Britain’ being the most 
outstanding. But gos. is an excessive 
price for a few good papers. One is 
prompted to ask, are such symposia 
published for the benefit of the readers 
or the read? There is little here to 
justify publication in book form and at 


such a cost. A. J. M. Sykes 
University of Strathclyde 

Adolescent Girls in 

Approved Schools 


Helen J. Richardson 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1969 
xii + 297 pp. Gos. 


There is an approach to social research 
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which assumes that ‘social facts’ are not 
problematical, and that understanding is 
the same as a totality of such facts about 
the area of interest. Adolescent Girls in 
Approved Schools draws two samples of 
girls from a classifying Approved School 
and then tests or observes them to report 
on their physical state, history of delin- 
quency, home and family background, 
relations with society, and psychological 
and psychiatric states. Since, however, 
this information has been collected post- 
facium from administrative records, its 
completeness is sometimes limited. 

Unfortunately, for purposes of ex- 
planation, the study implicitly makes the 
unproven assumption that there is a 
necessary relationship between crimin- 
ality and general social pathology. It 1s 
sometimes difficult to know how mean- 
ingful the girls’ reported attributes are, 
since a reliable knowledge of the attri- 
butes in the general population is not 
always available; and internal consist- 
ency between the samples (or with other 
studies such as those of the Gluecks) 
proves only that the tests are consistent 
over time, and is open to being chal- 
lenged by some variant of the stereo- 
typing hypothesis. 

The book is most interesting when the 
author is describing the school, and her 
own experience as a teacher in the 
school. Tantalizing glimpses are provided 
of what life at a girls’ Approved School 
must be like, but even this descriptive 
material is sometimes marred by the 
general approach of the study which 
leads to an unnecessarily barbarous 
empiricism such that the staff’s pen por- 
traits of the girls becomes a chart show- 
ing that 60-2 per cent had a ‘fairlynormal 
general appearance’. However, given 
that Approved Schools in their present 
form are soon to disappear, the study 
will become of great historical interest as 
one of the few accounts of a girls’ 
Approved School. 

Paul Wiles 
London School of Economics 


Copyright © 1970 by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd 
Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd, Frome and London 
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In the broad field of the social sciences no other work of 
the size and scope of the London Bibliography exists. 
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It occupies a greater number of volumes than any 
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arranged under some 38,000 headings and sub-headings. 
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connection with the British Museum General Catalogue 
of Printed Books and its supplements, and the National 
Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints, the Bibliography now 
includes work published little more than a year ago, 

This supplement to the Bibliography is issued case 
bound to full library standards at a lower per volume 
price than the preceding paper-bound supplement. 

Orders should be placed with booksellers or may be sent 
direct to the publishers, from whom a prospectus is available 
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JOAN ABBOTT 


A comprehensive picture of the influence of social class In the student body 
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A new approach to a topical subject which will be of interest not only to 
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CLIFFORD HILL 


An authoritative and comprehensive historical, sociological and practical 
examination of the field of race-relations, based on the experience in Britain, 
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tion is provided and suggestions as to future action offered. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE CHANGING 
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PETER MANNICHE Parts 1 to 4 


The first part of this book examines the development of Danish agriculture and 
the essential part played by the Folk High School movement. The second part 
shows how Danish experience can be applied to the economies of developing 
countries. 


Parts 3 and 4 deal with the basic issues confronting the developing 
countries with special reference to Africa and India, and the concluding section 
describes some Scandinavian ventures in international cooperation. 
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è To establish the basic sociological significance of the ‘Theme’ 
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An anthology of matecia= about pro- 
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Illness and the sick role: an evaluation in 
_ three communities ' 


INTRODUCTION 


The roots of the increasingly close collaboration between sociology and 
medical care are to be found partly in a common interest in certain 
aspects of disease and therapy, and partly in their similarity of approach 
to research problems: both disciplines share an interest in populations 
of individuals, a tendency towards abstract theoretical generalizations, 
and a quantitative statistical methodology (Marx et al., 1967; Freeman 
et al., 1963). This paper reports a study in the sociology of medical care 
that is characterized not only by the multiplicity of disciplines repre- 
sented in it, but also by the cross-cultural comparisons which it intro- 
duces. A series of papers have already been published on the origins, 
methods, and main results of the project (Mabry et al., 1966; White et 
al., 1967; Pearson et al., 1966) and this paper is concerned with the 
contribution that the study makes to the refinement and development 
of social theory, and especially to the Parsonian theory of illness and 
sick-role behaviour. 


HEALTH ROLES AND THE ACTION FRAME OF REFERENCE 


It has for some time been recognized that the sick person occupies a 
special social position that affects his normal participation in the social 
structure (Sigerist, 1929; Henderson, 1935), but it was not until the 
publication of The Social System (Parsons, 1951a) that a systematic state- 
ment of the sociology of illness was propounded, and it is only since that 
date that the sick role has become widely used as a concept in the 
analysis of illness states. Parsons’ contribution to the growth of interest 
in the sociology of illness is a major one, but there is a need to opera- 
tionalize and refine his concepts in actual concrete situations. Who 
defines the expectations, sentiments and sanctions of the role of the sick 
person? What deviations exist from the prescribed norms of sick-role 
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behaviour? When is a-person defined as ill, and what criteria determine 
entry to the sick role? The task of refinement is made more difficult by 
his inconsistency of de“mnition amonz core concepts (such as ‘role’ and 
‘ulness’), and by the vey nature of zhe theory of action. Parsons is not 
attempting to formu_afe a particularistic theory of any concrete pheno- 
menon, but rather tc present a logically articulated conceptual scheme, 
‘an abstract dynamic plan of what actual societies are trying to be’ 
(Sprott, 1952). It carmot really explain reality; it can only say what 
reality might be. In the case of the sick role, for instance, it can ‘note 
that the patient shou_c submit to prcfessional authority but in fact does 
not’ (Freidson, 1961_. The aim of this paper is to contribute to what 
Freidson calls the b.-iness of measuring the ‘variable deviations of 
reality’ by examining certain aspects of sick-role behaviour in three 
communities in term: -f action theory. 

But first the gist of ~arsons’ analysis of illness and medical practice 
musi be outlined.’ Æ convenient place to enter the argument is his 
assumption that healwh maintenance is an important need at the 
level both of the indiv tual and the collectivity, and that society con- 
sequently has a funccrnal interest in the control of illness, Disease, 
apart from minor con--iints, incapacitates its victim to a certain extent 
and prevents his usual participation :n the structure of roles that go to 
make up the social -y=tem. Being il is thus classifiable as deviant 
behaviour—at the indir ‘dual level by virtue of the tendency for the sick 
person to contravene «r-e or more of the normative patterns of his 
interaction group, and a the level of the collectivity by reason of the 
tendency for groups ef sick people to disrupt the equilibrium of the 
system, Ill-health is exactly defined at one point as the incapacity for 
task performance;* amI conversely, health (both somatic and mental) 
is seen as the state of optimum capacity of an individual for the effective 
performance of the phcrality of roles tc which he has been socialized. In 
defining sickness in ter of capacity for participation, adequate account 
is taken of the individua “e status in the community, for there is of course 
a qualitative range in t-e differentiation of capacities within age and 
sex groups, at given lev== >f education, in different occupational groups, 
and so on. 

Ilness, then, in the Pessonian scherre of things, is a state of deviance 
directed along the passvity /alienative-dominance axes. It is more than 
just a ‘condition’, and tls sick person is more than a mere location for 
the disease process. Regardless of the motivation of the actor it is a 
potential mode of evading social responsibilities, and, for purposes of 
control, it is a sociall~ -ustitutionalized role-type that is capable of 
analysis in terms of th= sx pattern variables of role definition.® It is 
designated the sick role -v-th its own se: of expectations, sentiments and 
sanctions, and with the scecific functions of withdrawing the sick person 
from normal circulatiam while he is ill, and of restoring him to full 
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capacity for usual role performance. The four aspects of the institu- 
tionalized expectation system relative to the sick role are first, that the 
sick person is exempted from discharging some of his normal social 
obligations; secondly, that he is also exempted from a large measure of 
responsibility for his own condition; thirdly, that the role is socially 
defined as undesirable; and fourthly, that there is a corresponding 
obligation on the sick person to seek technical and competent help, and 
to ‘co-operate’ in the process of getting well. However, as a social role 
it is only partially legitimated. A social system cannot for long afford 
an endemic or epidemic adopting of the sick role. Motivationally as well 
as bacteriologically illness can be contagious, and by isolating the sick 
person in a state of dependency and obligating him to want to recover 
the risk is reduced of the formation of a deviant sub-culture and the 
successful establishment of a claim to legitimacy. The classic situation 
in which partners in crime reinforce each other’s alienative need- 
dispositions is allegedly avoided in the formalized structure of medical 
care. 

As the corollary of deviance is control, so the corollary of illness is 
medical practice. As a mechanism of social control to counteract 
deviance and to re-establish the balance of the system it is invoked at 
two levels. First, the actual techniques of medicine and surgery which 
restore the patient to health serve to overcome his functional disability 
in role performance; but in order to practise his skills the doctor must 
have access to the body of his patient and also to certain areas of private 
information about him, and this in turn creates a situation in which 
deviant tendencies, if unchecked, may be openly expressed. At the 
second level of control, therefore, a normative pattern is established (of 
functional specificity and affective neutrality) which allows the doctor 
to get on with his job whilst controlling the relationship at the ‘pro- 
fessional’ level, ` 

Within the action frame of reference, then, the sick role and the role 
of healer‘ both have latent functions with respect to the motivational 
balance of the social system, and to establishing a situation in which 
medicine can be practised without compromising either party. One 
further aspect of Parsons’ analysis is relevant to this paper. It is the 
problem of cultural relativity in health and illness. What importance is 
attached in different cultures to the various components of the sick role, 
and what variations exist in the normative definitions of them? Having 
posed such a complex question, Parsons does not have the raw material 
available to answer it satisfactorily (and, it will be argued, his framework 
is inadequate to provide an answer), but the gist of his discussion is 
instructive. He considers three contemporary societies. 

The values of American society, he argues, are characterized by 
commitment to a mastery over environment, to the establishment of a 
good (great?) society in which ideals such as liberty, justice and equality 
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of opportunity preval and to the notion of gradual social change in 
the ‘right’ direction. [=r the individual, universal esteem centres on 
achievement, and thc =mphasis among the problems of illness goes to 
those which affect -E= capacity for individual achievement. The 
obligation to accept tu2 need for help is stressed, but this also becomes 
the primary threat ofi ness, for dependency is alien to the patterns of 
mastery and the ideal: =the good soc-ety. In Soviet Russia, on the other 
hand, Parsons argues Tat the value system is orientated towards the 
attainment of a collecti.e goal for scciety as a whole: the building of 
socialism. The emple:zis in illness then shifts from the individual’s 
problems of dependercr and co-operation to the issue of responsibility 
to the collectivity. Tke zurden of prcof is on the individual to demon- 
strate that he is ‘realky’ sick, and the medical profession has a special 
duty to minimize plzt3_ble excuses for the evasion of responsibility 
(Field, 1953). In Britain, which is Parsons’ third example, the emphasis 
is seen to be on ‘integrzion’ (which may, of course, mean all things to 
all sociologists) and or: +e threat which illness poses to the individual’s 
status as an acceptab-e member of society. This is exemplified by the 
political ideal that pecp.e have a right to care when ill, by the wide 
coverage of the Naticral Health Service, and by the sentiment that 
illness, far from jeopartizing an individual’s status, in fact gives him 
special claims on the eclEctivity. 

The three societies c=1 be placed in a decreasing order of ‘tolerance 
of malingering’: Sova, American, British. From this admittedly 
sketchy analysis the hy=otheses migh- be constructed that the overall 
rate of medical care uti=ation would be highest in American communi- 
ties, that the rate of utlzation for strictly non-medical problems would 
be highest in Britain, azd that the rate of medical care utilization by 
people with illnesses tet are functionally incapacitating would be 
highest in communist. <rltures—these regardless of variations in the 
availability and access &-Ety of services. 

This necessarily bricE31mmary of certain parts of Parsons’ analysis 
of illness and the doctoz-patient relatianship serves to focus attention on 
two aspects of his argum=nt that are examined empirically in this study: 
the definition of illness =x] the exposure to therapy. The cross-cultural 
comparisons in the stucr. involving communities in Britain, Yugoslavia 
and North America, Hizhlight Parsors’ discussion of the problems of 
cultural relativity in h-£th and illness. 


METHODSS 


The project involved id2atical household interview surveys with random 

population samples in tmee communities, each with an urban and a 

rural component (Ches er County Borough and Rural District, Cheshire 

in England; Smederevce <cmmune, Serbia in Yugoslavia; and Chitten- 
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den County, Vermont in the U.S.A.). Rigorous methodological checks 
were employed to ensure that the research procedures adopted were, as 
far as possible, comparable in each area (Mabry, op. cit., p. 46). In the 
English area a systematic sample of 294. households was drawn from the 
rating lists of the Chester County Borough and Rural District Councils; 
in Smederevo an almost complete population census was followed by 
systematic list sampling of 300 households; and in Vermont an area 
sample of 305 households was used. All the non-institutionalized mem- 
bers of each household were included in the samples (children under 
eighteen were interviewed by proxy through a parent), and strict rules 
devised for defining a household and a household member. Interviewers 
and coders were recruited and trained (using comparable programmes) 
specially for the survey in each area, and identical interviewing and 
coding manuals were used in each country. Extensive reliability and 
validation studies were completed on many items of data. ‘Table 1 shows 
the populations studied, sample sizes and response rates. 

The main emphasis of the study was on the ways in which defined 
populations use the range of personal health services that are available 
to them, and on the relationship of patterns of utilization to various 
measures of illness in the community.® For the purpose of examining 
Parsons’ assumptions about the sick role only four of the measures of 
medical care utilization that were incorporated into the study are 
employed in this paper, and they are set out as the dependent variables 
in Chart 1. Similarly, only four of the independent variables measured 
in the study are used in this paper and they are also contained in Chart 
I, 

Chart 2 shows the list of thirteen common complaints for which 
medical care is believed to be beneficial. The list was handled in the 
interview by first asking respondents whether they had had any of the 
complaints in the previous twelve months, and each positive response 
was then followed up with questions about the degree of ‘bother’ which 
the complaint caused, whether care had been sought for it, and so on. 


RESULTS 
1. The definition of illness 


It is extraordinarily difficult to arrive at a consistent and unequivocal 
definition of illness from Parsons’ writing, but a modal definition would 
incorporate the central notion of disturbed functioning, particularly in 
terms of social adjustment, The incapacity which illness induces at the 
biological level is expressed behaviourally as a disruption of normal role 
relationships, and illness must therefore always be capable of articula- 
tion as a function of reciprocal orientations. The questionnaire contained 
two measures of illness which, albeit in somewhat crude fashion, 
operationalize this definition (Chart 1, variables 5 and 6). In the first 
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question respondents tere asked whether, in the last two weeks, there 
had been any days wea they were not able to carry on their normal 
daily activities because Df illness; ard in the second question whether 
they had had to stayin >ed because of illness in the two-week period. 
The concept of ‘norral daily activities’ is, in accord with Parsons’ 
approach, relative to t-e individual’: status. Table 2 shows the sample 
distributions in each study area. 

In both Chester arc Uhittenden 12 per cent of the respondents re- 
ported that on at least one day in the previous two weeks their usual 
activities had been d3s-=pted because of illness, but in Smederevo the 
proportion was higher {21 per cent) Fewer respondents had actually 
been confined to bed | =m extreme mezsure of deviance), but the relative 
variation between Smederevo and th2 other two areas remains. Whilst 
these data are not soD=asticated quantitative measures of the sick-role 
status in each commun, they are acceptable indexes of the burden of 
illness conceptualized = a departure from ‘well-role’ performance. 

It is clear, however, Fom other data collected in the surveys, that 
this approach to illnes -3 limited, and correlates poorly with alternative 
measures of morbidity A substantizl amount of perceived illness is 
handled outside the fracrework of the sick role, and a large proportion 
of people are validated hy the medical profession as being ill without 
invoking the privileges #fthe role. Two simple cross-tabulations demon- 
strate the validity of tas point in all three communities, First, Table 3 
shows that in Chester and Chittender. fewer than a third of all respon- 
dents who had sough= professional care or advice about their health 
(variables 1 and 2) repcz-ed any days of activity limitation in the same 
two-week period. In £rederevo the proportion was 59 per cent. Even 
allowing for those respcadents who sought care for reasons not directly 
associated with an illnes ‘for example. preventive care, check-ups, etc.) 
the data show that a ccusiderable number of patients who were under 
medical care for variovsalinesses, and who can therefore on this criterion 
be described as ill, werz probably nat incumbents of a sick role. The 
second analysis involve- a more direct measure of morbidity, but for 
technical reasons it is available only for Chester. Respondents were 
asked whether, in the fat year, they had suffered from any of a specified 
list of thirteen common =omplaints (see Chart 2), and for each positive 
answer a follow-up question asked whether, in the previous two weeks, 
the complaint had both=red ‘a great deal’, ‘somewhat’, ‘very little’ or 
‘not at all’.”? Table 4 sasws the number of respondents with at least one 
of the complaints which zad bothered them ‘a great deal’ or ‘somewhat’, 
and their days of activity limitation ir the same two weeks, 

Over three-quarters c@-repondents who had been bothered ‘a great 
deal’, and over four-fifths of those who had been bothered ‘somewhat? 
were not, on this particalar definition, deviant in action terms. The 
upshot of these two simple tabulations is that to define people as being 
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ul solely in terms of criteria of social adjustment is to miss a substantial 
number of people who, on alternative non-clinical criteria, also define 
themselves as ill, and in some cases, it may be presumed, as quite poorly. 
The significance of this point is discussed later, 


2. Exposure to Therapy 


Community surveys have repeatedly noted that large numbers of 
individuals who report themselves as being ill are not under medical 
care (Pearse and Crocker, 1944; Horder and Horder, 1954; White et 
al., 1961; Stoeckle et al., 1963a; Kasl and Cobb, 1966; etc.), a fact that 
has prompted Zola (1966) to question whether research in this field 
might not be more imaginatively conceived by starting from the premise 
that illness, far from being a pathological and finite entity, is in fact a 
normal state for most people for most of their time. Parsons, too, is 
concerned with illness as a global phenomenon. His interest is in disease 
as an entity rather than in specific diseases, and it is regrettable from 
this viewpoint that most studies of utilization of health services have 
examined the response of individuals to the self-reported presence of 
particular conditions rather than to states of illness that are disruptive 
to normal role functioning (for example, Anderson et al., 1967; Wads- 
worth et al., 1969). The respondents in the present surveys who reported 
days of activity limitation and bed disability had presumably occupied 
the sick role—that is, it may be assumed that they had been exempted 
from discharging at least some of their normal social obligations. How 
did they measure up to the normative expectations of the role in seeking 
technically competent care? The relevant data are contained in Table 
3, with the percentages being calculated across the rows. In Smederevo 
over half of the respondents who reported days of activity limitation had 
failed to present themselves for treatment, and in Chester and Chitten- 
den the proportions were, respectively, 39 per cent and 45 per cent. (It 
is not possible to tell from the data how many respondents had consulted 
a doctor or health worker before the two-week recall period for an illness 
that extended into the period.) The substantial discrepancies between 
role expectations and role behaviour suggest, inter alia, the need to 
break down the global concept of disease into more homogeneous 
categorizations. Are there, for instance, any variations in the exposure 
to therapy between people with acute and chronic illnesses, or with 
perceptually mild and severe diseases? 

With respect to the degree of chronicity, the sentiment is growing that 
the assumptions underlying the sick role are based on the characteristics 
of acute diseases, while an increasingly large proportion of the diseases 
found in the population have the characteristics of chronic and degen- 
erative diseases (Coe et al., 1967). These are often slow in onset, progress 
gradually, and may exist for months or years before death occurs, and 
episodes within the chronicity present very different problems of 
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adjustment than the ‘ʻon-=and-for-al? episodes of an acute condition. 
In particular, the prior ==perience which the chronically sick person 
has of handling the epscdes, and th= probable easy availability of 
prescribed drugs, may zelace the tend=ncy to seek professional care. 

In fact, as Table 5 shows, less than a quarter of the conditions 
reported as causing actsr-ty limitaticm were classified as chronic! in 
each area, and there ere no sigriticant differences between the 
reactions of the chronica_7 sick and ather respondents in seeking care. 
It is, however, interestz that a cossistently low proportion of the 
conditions in all three reas were chronic. If the chronically sick 
respondents had so ckanzed their lire-styles to accommodate their 
disabilities that their netaral response to the question of whether illness 
had disrupted their usucf=activities was *no’, this would be evidence of a 
separate role for the ch-cnically sick with, perhaps, rather different 
expectations and obligetons. 

With respect to the perceived severiry of illness, variable 7 identifies 
respondents by the degræ of ‘bother* (on the four-point scale) which 
the list of common com >=:nts had caused in the last two weeks. As with 
the conditions causing <ctivity limitation, the vast majority of these 
complaints were not tazez for professicnal care, but within this overall 
pattern there was a s gnficant tencency for the perceptually most 
troublesome complaints t be taken more frequently. Moreover, in each 
area the modal ‘reason’ CHered by respondents who had not sought care 
as to why they had nor ~as of the tyz ‘it is not serious enough’—i.e, 
either to the respondent cr the doctor. Very few alternative explanations 
were offered, and almost rone that related either to the competence of 
the doctor or to financa. and organzational barriers in the health 
service system. 


3. Summary of results 


(a) Persons who wer2i2fined as ill >a criteria that relate to deviance 
in action terms generaly constituted a minor proportion of all persons 
who were classified as iln two alternative criteria: (i) seeking profes- 
sional care for perceivec illness, and “ii) reporting that a number of 
complaints had caused = high degree cf bother. 

(b) Between a third aac a half of tke respondents in each area whose 
activities in the previous two weeks had been limited because of illness 
failed to seek professional care; and there were no variations in this 
respect between chroni and acute carditions. 

(c) Complaints whick were perceived as causing ‘a great deal of 
bother’ were taken far professional care with significantly greater 
frequency than those ran<ed lower on the subjective severity rating; and 
the modal reported reasca for not seeking care was, for almost all of the 
complaints, that they were ‘not serious enough’. 
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This paper has presented data from three small-scale population surveys 
in different cultures to examine some of the components of Parsons’ 
analysis of illness and sick-role behaviour. The central issues concern 
the criteria that define entry into and performance in the sick role, and 
they are both conceptual and methodological issues. 

First, the question arises of the definition of illness. Parsons has given 
a sociological lead by locating his definition firmly at the behavioural- 
functional level: he writes that ‘somatic illness may be defined in terms 
of incapacity for relevant task-performance’ (Parsons, 1957, p. 167-8). 
This definition isrigorously derived from his abstract analysis of deviance, 
and the notion of social incapacity is clearly important since it delineates 
the point at which illness becomes dysfunctional to the social system. 
Naturally, no attempt is made to explain the total phenomenon of illness 
in such terms, and Parsons specifically includes the state of the organism 
as a biological system within his definition (Parsons, 1951a, p. 431); but 
such an approach tends to divert attention away from the underlying 
physiological state of the organism, and to lead to the assumption of 
concomitant variation between clinical severity and social impact. Thus 
as a patient’s clinical symptoms become more severe he is presumed more 
likely to consider himself ill and to enter the sick role. This assumption 
is not always valid, and it can lead to positions that are difficult to 
justify. It tends, for example, to equate being ill with sick-role behaviour 
for the central part of the definition of illness (incapacity for task per- 
formance) is also one of the privileges of the sick role (exemption from 
discharging at least part of the normal pattern of role relationships). 
The implication then is that a person is only validated as being ill when 
he adopts the sick role, but Parsons’ conceptualization of the role is in 
such global and dramatic terms that it clearly contains only a small and 
highly selected proportion of illness episodes. For Parsons, the sick role 
automatically involves the individual in total exemption from usual 
role responsibilities, and by requiring disruption of the entire role set a 
very stringent condition is placed on the determination of legitimacy. 

The data presented in this paper highlight this dilemma, for they 
confirm the common-sense notion that a large amount of illness is 
handled outside the framework of the sick role. In Chester and Chitten- 
den, for example, about three-quarters of the doctors’ ambulatory 
patients in the two-week period were probably not ill in behavioural 
terms, and in Chester a similar proportion of respondents reporting a 
great deal of bother associated with certain complaints were likewise 
not ill. Or again, consider the reply of a woman in Koos’ classic survey 
of ‘Regionville’ (1954): 


‘I wish I knew what you meant about being sick. Sometimes I felt so 
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bad I could curl up and die, but had to go on because the kids had 

_to be taken care of and besides, we didn’t have the money to spend 
for the doctor. How could I be sick? How do you know when you’re 
sick anyway? Some people can go to bed most anytime, ‘but most of 
us can’t be sick even when we need to be.’ 


On purely clinical criteria the woman would doubtless be defined as ill 
at certain times; at the subjective level she would probably consider 


Ye Ay 


herself to be ill at those times; but in so far as her illness failed to ` 


detract her from the normal business of running a family (and this, of 
course, cannot be determined from this particularresponse) it would be 
difficult to say that her capacity for task performance was noticeably 
impaired. Or again, consider the cases of a man who takes time off from 
work with a very mild respiratory infection, and the man with infectious 
hepatitis who for a while struggles on with his normal daily activities. 
Both reaction to illness are explicitly defined as secondary deviance and 
as harmful to the best interests of society—the former as ‘malingering’ 
and the latter as “delay in entering the sick role’. Yet what do these 
terms mean? ‘Malingering’ presumably means enjoying the privileges 
of the sick role without being ‘really’ ill, and ‘delay in entering the sick 
role’ presumably means failing to meet the obligations of the role when 
one ts ‘really’ ill, In this context the use of the phrase ‘really ill’ is a 
resort to clinical and diagnostic criteria: would a competent doctor, 
with adequate diagnostic aids, define the person as ill? A similar 
dilemma is presented by the study reported in this paper. Proportion- 
ately more respondents in Smederevo than in the other two areas 
reported days of bed disability and activity limitation in the two-week 
period, but it is impossible to determine whether this is a function of a 
higher load of professionally defined morbidity, or of cultural or other 
variables that affect the adoption of the sick role, In fact the Yugoslav 
respondents did report a significantly greater number of complaints, but 
this might equally be explained in terms of variations in the perception 
and understanding of symptoms, or in the readiness to discuss them in 
interview surveys. 

Arising from these considerations it is suggested that the inadequacies 
in the common interpretation of Parsons’ analysis of illness and sick role 
behaviour derive not from deficiencies in the analysis itself, but from 
the failure to consider the wider aspects of action theory. Sociologists 
tend to conceive of illness almost exclusively in terms of reciprocal role 
orientations, but social systems form only one part of a total system of 
social action. Such a system, Parsons explains, in fact consists of four 
components, for in addition to the social system there can be identified 
the personality, the organism and culture. Each component is integrated 
within a structural hierarchy, with ‘control’ being exerted by higher 
order over lower order systems (Parsons, 19592). Each is regarded as 
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| analytically separate, yet each interpenetrates the other to produce the 


- joint configuration of action systems. The translation of the interaction 
of these components to an empirical level is postulated as providing a 
framework for the definition of illness states, The dynamics of the frame- 
work concern the inter-relationships of each dimension under differing 
_ circumstances. 

First, at the level of the organic system, disease is seen as deviance 
from an assumed biological norm of healthy functioning, and is based 
on biological criteria. This is the area of clinical morbidity, and measure- 
ments may be made by diagnosis following examination, by tissue 
alterations, by the results of physiological measuring equipment, and 
so on (Elinson, 1963). Although these measurements are in practice 
subject to important methodological limitations, they are derived 
independently of any considerations of role performance, except in so far 
as social capacities form part of the diagnosis itself. They are, therefore, 
also independent of lay interpretations and reports of symptoms, and 
of cultural tendencies in sick-role behaviour. The sequence of an acute 
illness episode is, typically: absence of symptoms -> presymptomatic 
disease -> symptoms (-> diagnosis > treatment) -> resumption of 
symptom-free state of adaptation to residual symptoms. An alternative 
way of describing the biological dimension, which proceeds from Zola’s 
(1966) assumption that in fact most people have some symptoms of one 
kind or another for most of the time, is based on clinical criteria of 
severity. The significant question then becomes, not whether an indi- 
vidual has any symptoms, but what kind of symptoms he has and how 
severe they are. l 

At the social or behavioural level illness is conceptualized and 
measured in terms of disturbed functioning in role relationships. This 
is the traditional sociological perspective. Some sharpening of definition 
is needed (how many and what kind of norms must be contravened 
before the sick role is sanctioned, and by whom?), but the concept has 
proved useful. The stages in the progression of illness at this.level can be 
described as: usual role performance —> diminished functioning > 
preparing to enter the sick role -> in the sick role > leaving the sick role 
(Kasl and Cobb, op. cit.). Serving as a functional link between the 
biological and behavioural dimensions is the subjective level of feeling 
ill, and concerns the processes by which ‘given symptoms may be 
differentially perceived, evaluated and acted (or not acted) upon by 
different kinds of persons’ (Mechanic, 1962). The action may or may 
not lead into sick-role behaviour. The typical stages of an acute illness 
episode at this perceptual and evaluative level link in with what Kasl 
and Cobb (op. cit.) call the process of self-identity in illness, and is 
described as: ‘I am well’ -> ‘I feel ill? > ‘I am ill’? + ‘I feel better’ —> “I 
am better’. 

The place of the cultural system within this framework is less clear, 
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reflecting Parsons’ own uncertainty about it. In The Social System culture 
is held to differ fundamentally from the social and personality systems 
in not being an action system. ‘This led to the question of whether culture 
could properly be conceptualized as standing over and against the 
actors and the action system, guiding the appropriate goals of achieve- 
ment and methods of attaining them without ever being internalized 
into the personality systems of the actors. By 1959 Parsons had revised 
his position, and wrote with commendable succinctness that a cultural 
system ‘is, in the same analytical sense as the social system, a system of 
action’ (Parsons, 1959b). Within the framework suggested here, cultural 
definitions and assumptions about health and illness are seen to have an 
action component in functioning as major criteria in the perception and 
evaluation of symptoms, and in the response to them. There is abundant 
evidence of the salience of cultural and sub-cultural definitions of health 
and disease in the modes of response to comparable clinical symptoms 
(e.g. Paul, 1955; Eaton and Weil, 1955), and these are internalized into 
the personality systems of the actors. 

Although involving major problems of definition and measurement, 
future research might usefully concentrate on a model which links each 
dimension of illness in a dynamic configuration. A basic assumption 
underlying the primary medical care system is that the progression of 
defined illness in each system is co-ordinated throughout the duration of 
the sick person’s career. Thus, as his clinical indications appear (or, 
alternatively, become more severe), so the tendency to define himself 
as sick is expected to increase, and it is presumed more likely that he 
will adopt the sick role. Similarly, recovery is generally assumed to be a 
continuation of the process along each dimension. In fact it is clear from 
the literature and from the data reported here that such an ideal co- 
ordination characterizes probably only a small proportion of all illness 
episodes, and that the relationships between clinical morbidity, percep- 
tions of illness and social impact are extremely complex. Although the 
clinical dimension was not investigated in these surveys (that is, the 
respondents did not undergo tests or examinations) the correlation 
between feeling ill and being in the sick role was probably quite low. 
Similarly, other studies have demonstrated wide discrepancies between 
lay reports of the presence and severity of particular symptoms or 
conditions and the results of medical tests and investigations (Commis- 
sion on Chronic Illness, 1957, 1959; Elinson and Trussell, 1957; 
Krueger, 1957; United States National Health Survey, 1965; Richards 
et al., 1965; etc.). It is, however, not the aim of this particular paper to 
develop the conceptual and methodological problems involved in the 
application of such a model, but merely to outline it as a potentially 
more useful method of understanding the dynamics of illness than the 
traditional interpretation of Parsons’ analysis, 

The second principal issue raised in this paper is that of performance 
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in the sick role. Social expectations about illness and illness behaviour 
are rooted in the social structure: they arise from the values and norms 
generated by the reciprocal interactions of alter and ego, and any 
evaluation of sick-role behaviour must therefore take account of the fact 
that different types of social structure may generate different values and 
norms, The behaviour expected of the sick person as described by 
Parsons—that he will want to recover, will submit to medical care, and 
will co-operate in the process of recovery—is based upon an interpreta- 
tion of contemporary American society, and cannot be taken as the 
norm in all other societies. This crucial point has sometimes been over- 
looked by sociologists who are ready to apply the entire concept to 
diverse cultures. Gordon (1966), for example, attributes to Parsons the 
notion that the sick role is ‘universal and unimodal’, and that differences 
in the reaction to illness can be attributed solely to variations in 
emotional response. In fact Parsons is careful to avoid such global errors. 
His analysis of the importance attached in different cultures to the 
various components of the sick role, and of cross-cultural variations in 
the normative definitions of them, adequately demonstrates this; but 
it does appear from his writings that Parsons considers there to be a 
single role prescription for all modes of illness within a particular culture 
or sub-culture. He makes no attempt to differentiate the role prescrip- 
tion between various types and circumstances of illness apart from 
acknowledging that of course the gamut of minor complaints scarcely 
give rise to sick-role behaviour. 

In the light of this, the results of the present study add weight to the 
increasingly common question of whether illness is a socially institu- 
tionalized status, and whether there is in fact a set of sentiments, 
sanctions and expectations attached to it. Is there really such a thing as 
the sick role? The answer to this question depends upon certain assump- 
tions about the nature of illness. The concept of the sick role derives 
directly from Parsons’ assumption that illness is a form of deviant 
behaviour, and provided this assumption is made there is an irresistible 
and common-sense logic about the remainder of his argument. If 
illness violates certain norms and threatens the integrity of the system 
the deviants must be defined and recognized in a certain way, and 
mechanisms of control must be invoked to limit the spread of the 
behaviour and to correct the offenders. Hence the notion of the sick 
role and its components of dependency, of wanting to recover, and of 
seeking approved care. It is, however, remarkable that the location of 
illness within the broad category of deviance seems to be one of the less 
controversial theoretical foci in medical sociology, for writers on deviance 
who are not particularly interested in medical problems rarely treat 
iliness (and almost never somatic illness) as a critical example of 
behavioural deviance. This is surely not surprising, for if illness is to be 
classified in the traditional definition of deviance, the implication has 
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to be made that illness is behaviour which violates normative rules-and 
institutionalized expectations; and this is an implication which is 
difficult to justify. For illness to be equated with deviance it is necessary 
to assume that society does not expect its members to fall ill, and this is a 
manifestly unreasonable assumption. People are expected to fall ill from 
time to time through no fault of their own, and in general becoming ill 
does not violate any normative expectations: the illness may be un- 
expected or unforeseen, but apart from the possible cases of deliberately 
motivated illness it has no normative expectations. 

It follows, then, that if people are expected to fall ill from time to time 
there must also be an expectation that they will behave as ill people: 
that for a certain length of time they will in some measure fall short of 
their usual role performance. This cannot therefore be deviant behaviour 
either, since it is expected and allowed for in the social economy. 
However, the type of behaviour that is expected and allowed for varies 
according to the nature of the illness, and deviance only occurs when 
the response to a condition is inappropriate to the nature of it. The clerk 
with a slight cold may be permitted to deviate slightly from prescribed 
standards (‘he’s a bit under the weather, so we’ll make some allowance 
for him’), but he is not permitted to opt out of the work situation 
entirely. The lorry driver with an uncomplicated leg fracture is 
permitted to opt out of the work situation entirely, but is not permitted 
to relinquish the basic obligations of being a husband and father. The 
doctor with an acute myocardial infarct is granted temporary release 
from virtually all his usual roles. In each case the deviance is neither the 
illness nor the social incapacity which it causes, but rather the failure to 
behave in a way that is defined as appropriate for the particular kind 
of condition. 

This qualitative distinction in the behaviour expected of sick people 
is minimized in the traditional Parsonian analysis because of its emphasis 
on a single role for all sick people within a common social structure 
(regardless of the nature and circumstances of their illness), and on the 
consequently rigid inference of deviance. The argument in this paper 
leads to the conclusion that there is in fact a complex and subtle variety 
of sick roles, each with its own pattern of expectations and sanctions. 
The differentiation of an acute sick role and a chronic sick role is the 
most obvious example, and more research might concentrate on this 
particular dichotomy. Although the data presented in this paper 
tended to show little variation in the response to symptoms of acute and 
chronic disease, nevertheless it is arguable that the question wording 
used was inappropriate to detect the functional disturbance to the social 
system of chronic illness. Very few studies have investigated empirically 
the consensus of social opinion on the validation of illness states, and.on 
the appropriate action to be taken in the face of illness, but one recent 
such study in New York supports the general proposition that a variety 
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of sick roles can be defined. Gordon (op. cit.) demonstrated that at least 
two distinct roles were perceived: one in which the illness or disability 
has stabilized, and the other in which it progresses and results in either 
death or recovery, and in each case a variety of factors contributed to 
the definitions of sickness. The poorer or more uncertain the prognosis, 
for example, the greater was the tendency to define someone as sick. The 
results also showed significant socio-economic variations in the readiness 
to validate people in different situations as being ill, a finding which 
highlights the question (largely ignored by Parsons) of who are the role 
definers. Freidson (op. cit.) suggests that the normative regulations 
described by Parsons are essentially those of the medical profession 
(‘when you’re ill come and see us’), and he suggests that a more realistic 
approach might concentrate on a wide range of perspectives in a manner 
comparable to Merton’s description of the role-set (1957). 

However, the business of examining the sick role as a sociological 
concept (that is, as the property of a social system) has tended to be 
ignored at the expense of the development of socio-psychological models 
of illness behaviour and the utilization of health care services. From this 
perspective the decision of what to do about an illness is seen as the 
outcome of a balancing of motivations, with social pressures acting 
primarily as a cue or trigger (see Kasl and Cobb, op. cit.; Mechanic, 
1959, 1962; Mechanic and Volkart, 1960, 1961; Zola, 1963, 1964; 
Stoeckle et al., 1963a, 1963b, 1964; Kegeles, 1961, 1963; Hochbaum, 
1958; Rosenstock, 1960, 1966). Such models as these represent a 
promising lead in our understanding of the behavioural dimensions of 
illness, and they are an especially useful contribution of the social 
sciences to medical care. But they largely ignore the questions of 
sociological interest. In what sense can illness be described as behaviour, 
or, more specifically, as deviant behaviour? What are the mechanisms 
of social control (it is clear that the medical profession is not the only or 
even the major form of control), and how do they operate? How, in the 
light of recent data, can the concept of the sick role be revised and what 
is to be made of the discrepancies between role expectations and role 
behaviour? The underlying plea of this paper is for a fresh examination 
of the sociology of illness and illness behaviour. 


Footnote This is one of a series resulting from research conducted jointly 
bya group representing the Federal Institute of Public Health, Belgrade; 
the Universities of Manchester, Vermont and Johns Hopkins; the 
Institute of Community Studies, London; and the U.S. National Centre 
for Health Statistics. It was supported by a research grant (CH 00158) 
from the U.S. Public Health Service, and additional support for the 
English survey came from the Liverpool Regional Hospital Board and 
the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. The views expressed in this 
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paper are entirely those of the author, and do not necessarily represent 
those of the sponsoring bodies. 


TABLE I Population estimates (non-institutional) and sample characteristics 


Estimated Sampling fraction Sample Response 





Area population Urban Rural size rate 

Chester, U.K. 81,790 1:92 1:92 8go 87% 
Smederevo, Yugoslavia 90,370 1:66 1:83 1,198 98% 
Chittenden, U.S.A. 73,800 1:66 1:66 1,118 97% 





TABLE 2 Persons with reported days of activity limitation and bed disability in last two weeks 


Chester Smederevo Chittenden 





Days of activity limitation in last 2 weeks: 


None 682 (88%) 926 (79%) 962 (88%) 
One 28 (4%) 27 (2%) 32 (3%) 
More than one 61 (8%) 221 (19%) 94 (9%) 
TOTAL 771(100%) 1174(100%) 1088(100%) 
Days of bed disability in last 2 weeks: - 
None 725 (94%) 1043 (89%) 1017 (93%) 
One 26 (3%) 116 (1%) 33 (3%) 
More than one 20 (3%) 115 (10%) 38 (4%) 
TOTAL 771{100%) 1174(100%) 1088(100%) 





TABLE 3 Persons with reported days of activity limitation, and professional health care 








sought in last two weeks 

Days of activity limitation in last 2 weeks Professional care sought in last 2 weeks 
No Yes Total 

Chester: None 544 138 682 
Some 35 54 89 

TOTAL 579 192 771 

Smederevo: None 845 81 926 
Some 129 119 248 

TOTAL 974 200 1174 

Chittenden: None 800 162 g62 
Some 57 69 126 

TOTAL 857 231 1088 
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TABLE 4 Persons with ons or more complaints, by degree of bother and activity limitation 
days, in previous two weeks (Chester) 


Days of activity limitation Persons with r + complaints which 


in last 2 weeks bothered: 
A great deal Somewhat 
None 78 (77%) 65 (83%) 
Some 23 (23%) 13 (17%) 
TOTAL 101(100%) 78(100%) 


TABLE 5 Professional health care sought by persons with chronic and acule conditions causing 


activity limitation in last two weeks 
Condition causing activity limitation in Professional care sought in last 2 weeks: 
last 2 weeks: No Yes Total 
Chester: Acute 28 (41%) 40 (59%) 68 (100%) 
Chronic 5 (36%) 9 (64%) 14 (100%) 
Smederevo: Acute 102 (52%) 94 (48%) 196 (100%) 
Chronic 25 (54%) 21 (46%) 46 (100%) 
Chittenden: Acute 41 (42%) 57 (58%) 98 (100%) 
Chronic 13 (56%) 10 (44%) 23 (100%) 





CHART I 
Dependent and independent variables in the use of medical care services 


Dependent variables 
1. Consulted a doctor about health in last two weeks. 
2. Consulted other professional health workers about health in last two weeks. 


g. Consulted a doctor in last two weeks in connection with any of a specified 
list of thirteen common complaints for which medical care is believed to be 
beneficial. 


4. Consulted other professional health workers in last two weeks in connection 
with the list of thirteen complaints. 


Independent variables 
5. Number of days of activity limitation caused by illness in last two weeks. 
6. Number of days confined to bed because of illness in last two wecks. 


4. Degree of ‘bother’ caused by each of the thirteen common complaints in 
last two weeks. 


8. ‘Reason’ for not seeking physician care for the thirteen common complaints. 
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CHART 2 
List of common complaints for which medical care is believed to be beneficial 


. Rupture or hernia. 
. Varicose veins. (Children: whooping cough) 
. Unusual shortness of breath, wheezing or cough. 
Frequent stomach trouble, vomiting or diarrhoea. 
. Repeated attacks of backache, backstrain, lumbago or sciatica. 
(Children: measles) 
6. Repeated attacks of rheumatism, arthritis or other joint pain. 
(Children: chicken pox) 
7. Frequent nervousness, worry, depression or trouble sleeping. 
(Children: burn or scald) 
8. Skin rash. 
g. Boils. 
10. Piles, haemorrhoids or rectal -bleeding. (Children: joint pain) 
11. Frequent sore throats or colds. 
12. Frequent severe headaches. 
13. (Women only) Unusual or excessive ‘female’ bleeding or discharge. 


Pw NH 
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Notes 


1. The following analysis is drawn 
from four primary sources: Parsons, 
1951a, 1951b, 1957; Parsons and Fox, 
1952. 

2. The concept of ‘task’ does not seem 
to appear in Parsons’ analysis until 1957, 
when it is conceived of as a differentiated 
and specific component of a role (Parsons, 
1957, P. 167). 

3. To the five pattern variables ex- 
posed in 1951, Parsons tentatively added 
a sixth (long-term versus short-term 
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focus of valuation) in 1953 (Parsons, 
1953). 

4. It is interesting that whenever 
Parsons refers to ‘healer’ or ‘therapist’ he 
is almost always talking about qualified 
medical practitioners and he seldom 
refers to other para-medical or quasi- 
medical personnel, Presumably they can 
be incorporated into the scheme in much 
the same way that doctors are, and this 
assumption is made with respect to some 
of the data discussed in this paper. 


Butler 


5. A more detailed statement of the 
methods used in each arca is to be found 
in Mabry ¢ al. (1966), and in The 
Chronicle of a Feasibility Study, Committee 
for International Collaborative Study of 
Medical Care Utilisation, 1966 (pro- 
cessed). 

6. The project was planned primarily 
as a study in medical care, and the 
sociological value derived from it is a 
secondary gain. Parsons’ statement of the 
sick role was not explicitly considered in 
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conceptualizing the study or compiling 
the questionnaire. 

4. The word ‘bother’ was deliberately 
chosen as having connotations of physio- 
logical discomfort, psychological concern 
and social inconvenience. 

8. The classification of acute and 
chronic diseases used in the study was 
the Diagnostic Recode 2, U.S. National 
Health Survey, Washington, D.C., July 


1964. 


Norman Zinberg* 


The mirage of mental health 


In its very nature, the concept of mental health is subjective: it is a 
culturally determined idea, a product of social choice rather than an 
observable phenomenon. Because the idea is not objective, mental 
health is in one sense a mirage. Yet for all its seeming nonexistence, it is 
difficult to do without this concept, more for pragmatic reasons than 
for philosophical ones, ‘There is a limit to the amount of diverse be- 
haviour that any known society can value or tolerate, and certain 
observable responses like schizophrenia violate any accepted social 
mores. But the inescapable mingling of necessity and amorphousness 
in the concept of mental health accounts for much of the confusion 
about it that is endemic in our time. 

The confusion has its roots in a commonplace of contemporary 
thought—that psychological development is related to biological 
development. Out of this truism has grown the belief, held by most 
people, that mental health is in parallel with physical health, and that 
mental illness is as definable and tangible an aberration as physical 
illness, Partly because they cling so tenaciously to the misleading analogy 
between the two kinds of wellbeing, the mental-health professionals 
have developed and proselytized a monolithic and absolute view of 
mental health that seeks to apply uniform and moralistic standards to 
all the phases of a person’s life. One purpose of this essay is to contend 
that such absolutism in the field of mental health is not merely im- 
precise and inflexible, but potentially destructive, particularly in deal- 
ing with adolescence. This phase halfway to full social status is a 
revealing embodiment and illustration of our argument that rigorously 
clear-cut standards are inadequate to the problems in hand. 

Biological development and emotional growth cannot, of course, be 
totally separated, but there is a basic difference which renders the 
analogy of mental health to physical health inappropriate, and this 
difference has to do with the crucial matter of choice. Biological 
growth is a natural process that occurs in nature and can be observed. 
There is nothing subjective about it, for it is a matter of natural fact in 
which very little choice is involved. Biological growth can of course be 
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interfered with, organs can be stunted or destroyed, but a man does 
not choose how many fingers or livers he will have. 

On the other hand, much psychological growth ts a matter of choice. 
Though a man’s mental state can be observed at any moment of time, 
it does not remain the same over a period of time. Each choice a person 
makes, or chooses not to make, affects his development and results in 
potential changes in his mental being. ‘True, his choices are not un- 
limited, but neither are they irrevocable. Although a man is not con- 
sulted about parents or place of birth, he can change his mind about 
jobs and marriage, and his flexibility affects the development of his 
personality. Similarly, his psychological growth depends quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively on the choices made by those who compose 
his external environment. Every day a child’s parents and teachers 
make large and small decisions about his education, the values of his 
society, and how he is to learn them. In James Gould Cozzens’ evoca- 
tive phrase, the psychological growth of a human being can be described 
as a ‘decision tree’—the decisions made by a person and those close to 
him then branch to certain alternatives and preclude others. 

Because our argument against absolute standards of mental health 
depends greatly on the principle of psychological choice, influenced by 
a man’s physical condition, his behaviour and habits, those close to him, 
and the historical place of his culture, we must consider psychological 
determinism as it affects the workings of the mind. To many psycho- 
analysts, this doctrine is the scientific basis of psychoanalytical theory 
and its definitions of regularity. Others feel, on the contrary, that a 
rigorous determinism is literally inconceivable. If we see ourselves as 
fully determined entities, how are we able to imagine a deterministic 
universe? As Isaiah Berlin states the problem: 


... to speak... as if one might accept the deterministic hypothesis 
and yet continue to think and speak much as we do at present, is to 
breed intellectual confusion. If the belief in freedom — which rests on 
the assumption that human beings do occasionally choose ... is a 
necessary illusion, it is so deep and so pervasive that it is not felt as 
such. » 


Yet indeterminism is equally untenable. If everything happens entirely 
at random, if no predictions can be made about the chaos of events, 
behaviour can have no regularity and there can be no rational action, 
If one can anticipate the consequences of action, some order does exist. 
In a completely indeterministic universe, drivers would obey no laws 
but their own whim. 

Marjorie Brierly dissents from both extremes and sees the reality as 
something of a paradox. As a psychoanalyst she believes that living is 
creative, that the ego (a psychoanalytic abstraction for a coherent series 
of mental operations) can make choices. This active part of the mind 
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fulfils its proper function when it tries to reach a reasonable decision 
about the evidence it is given, as if it were responsible and free. But in 
recognizing the reality of internal and external conditions, the ego 
accepts the limitations of its own-choices, and makes workable decisions 
that are continuous with what has gone before. Robert Waelder has 
described this process: ‘... enough regularity exists in life to make 
rational action possible but not enough to make the future a foregone 
conclusion’. 

Choice, then, marks the fundamental difference between psycho- 
logical development and biological development, for the latter does not 
vary. How does this affect the analogy between physical illness and 
mental illness? In recent years a number of lawyers and mental-health 
experts, most notably Dr Thomas Szasz, have confused the issue in- 
ordinately by arguing that because the physical—mental analogy is in- 
accurate, there is no such thing as mental illness. And it is certainly 
true that the error has had an unfortunately widespread acceptance in 
our culture—unfortunate because ‘proper’ psychological performance 
ig more a matter of opinion than of fact, and improper performance, 
with certain exceptions, is only slightly less vague a notion. But the 
exceptions are precisely where Szasz and his supporters go astray. 

They insist that mental disorders differ from the medical model of 
physical disease. And certainly illness implies deviation from clearly 
defined norms derived from the structure and function of the human 
body. Nevertheless, in malfunctions like schizophrenia there can be no 
doubt that something is ‘wrong’, has deviated from a norm—in other 
words, that a person is sick. Because the schizophrenic cannot function 
in society at all, his disturbance is comparable to physical illness. By 
denying that so profound a disorder as schizophrenia is a form of illness, 
and preferring to consider it only as a problem in living, Dr Szasz not 
only deraus the public’s belief that physical and mental illness are alike, 
but he dislocates everyone’s understanding of less severe failures in 
adaptation adjustment. 

People are not going to be this easily persuaded that mental and 
physical illness are different, because they persist in the desperate hope 
for an easy, passive cure for mental disorder. Someday, they think, a 
pill will cure that intolerable need to be cared for, just as penicillin now 
cures infections. Yet it is curiously interesting to realize that the public 
has never accepted psychiatry as just another medical speciality. The 
President’s Joint Commission on Mental Health and Illness made it 
clear that the public does not always regard mental difficulties (again 
-with the exception of severe schizophrenia) as illness. In their remedies, 
people tend to suggest recipes for living rather than psychiatric 
treatment. Aside from totally incapacitating mental disturbance, most 
laymen do not catalogue emotional reactions in a hierarchy of psycho- 
logical well-being. It was also implied in the Commission’s report— 
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and this strengthens the thesis of this paper—that those interviewed 
did believe an individual’s ability to function in society depends not 
only on his personality but on the qualities of that very society he lives 
in. Therefore when something is psychologically wrong, the disorder is 
subjective and cultural, not objective and natural, and is significantly 
different from physical illness. 

In diagnosing bodily ailments, certain psychological symptoms, 
usually preceded by pain or discomfort, can be traced to a concrete 
source. But the symptoms of mental illness usually cannot be directly 
observed, and more often deduced from a complex of thoughts, feelings, 
and acts. How does one identify the latent anger and corresponding 
irrational guilt that plague a man? Even in something as obvious as a 
hand-washing compulsion, the psychiatrist discerns an unresolved con- 
flict about cleanliness; to him the hand-washing is only a symptom of 
the underlying, more significant disorder. 

Even when there is no pain in physical illness, there must still be 
corroborating data, for the absence of pain is usually a sign of physical 
health. In contrast, the absence of psychological pain, of shame, guilt, 
or sorrow, is often regarded by the psychiatrists as evidence of mal- 
function. And here the doctor’s own values necessarily enter into his 
diagnosis, In. warning a young man who has consciously hated his 
mother that his failure to grieve her death may later mean serious 
trouble for him, are we simply giving lip-service, behind a professional 
facade, to the moral standards of our culture, by insisting on an emo- 
tional response that we say is ‘mentally healthy’? Or is our prediction 
of trouble for this young man pragmatic, based on our knowledge of 
his character structure and history? 

Health, mental and otherwise, is an obsessive concern in our brawling, 
success-loving society, and doctors play a potent social role that affects 
almost everyone. Thus the private values of doctors, and their in- 
terpretation of their role, exert an enormous influence on both the 
development and the persistence of the attitudes held by the mass of 
people in our society. To understand how monolithic standards of 
health, including mental health, retain their force in the contemporary 
world we must understand the values of the doctors, and in particular 
the difference in values between those engaged in physical medicine, 
and those who concentrate on emotional difficulties. Roughly, this is 
a difference between doctors who accept demonstrable standards and 
those who try not to, but are not sure they succeed. (In a clinical 
situation, of course, the medical doctors’ judgment may not follow their 
values, and the same qualification is true of psychiatrists.) 

Specifically, medical doctors believe that (1) it is good to understand 
a patient’s psychological condition if it is relevant to his physical com- 
plaint, but otherwise this is secondary; (2) physicians should judge and 
direct in many situations; and (3) only the patient’s consciously stated 
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feelings need interest the doctor. Psychoanalysts, on the other hand, 
believe that (1) it is good to have an extensive understanding of a 
patient’s psychological state and its connection with all his life experi- 
ences; (2) we should not, in our professional capacity, morally judge or 
direct our patients; (3) a patient’s unconscious feelings exist simul- 
taneously with the conscious feelings they may oppose, and must be 
taken into account. 

The emphasis on understanding has great importance in our argu- 
ment, for an extensive understanding of a patient’s psychological state 
and of its connection with all of his life experience, is, in fact, the basis 
of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic technique. This belief in the benefits 
of understanding begins with the analyst himself, for the more he knows 
about himself, the better prepared he is to treat patients. But in dis- 
cussing psychoanalytic and general medical values, it is the doctor’s 
understanding of the patient that concerns us. We explain this to other 
doctors by pointing out that it is relatively easy to discover how a 
patient is similar to other people. In an interview or two, we can 
usually acquire a fair idea of the conflict dominating the patient at this 
particular moment. But if we are genuinely to determine how this per- 
son’s history and particular conflict differ from other people’s—in 
other words, how he is unique—we must devote careful, searching 
consideration to as many of his thoughts and feelings as possible, and 
then form a coherent whole that will stand for this one human being. 

This is the doctrine of inclusion. Despite protests to the contrary, the 
other specialties of medicine work mainly by exclusion. A series of 
possibilities is considered until either a diagnosis is reached, or factors 
dangerous to the health of the patient have been eliminated. Some un- 
usual findings can be overlooked if the main pathognomonic findings 
are negative. Sometimes when exhaustive examination has neither ' 
revealed identifiable illness nor alleviated the symptoms, the doctor 
will nonetheless say triumphantly: “There’s no need to worry, because 
I’ve excluded all possibilities of serious disease.’ Physicians are parsi- 
monious: if one diagnosis can explain everything, they will use it, but 
they move from one isolated possibility to another until they discover 
what is wrong, and then treat that. A patient may turn out to have a 
gall-bladder ailment that the physician cures, but his backache remains 
a mystery. The physician still feels secure because he has taken care of 
‘the trouble’. 

It is impossible to separate emotional reactions in this way, for they 
are all part of the total individual. To understand any one emotional 
response, it must be examined in the light of the whole personality and 
cultural background. In discussing psychoanalysis—perhaps the most 
searching form of introspection yet devised—one can even say that 
there is no difference between diagnosis and treatment. The analyst’s 
knowledge of the patient constitutes the diagnosis, and the patient’s 
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knowledge and understanding of himself is the treatment. Only at the 
end of the analysis is our knowledge inclusive enough to give a complete 
picture. 

Once every individual is considered as a coherent whole, a unique 
entity, he cannot be characterized through any one set of standards. 
Inclusion is a comprehensive socio-psychological method, and every- 
thing pertaining to the patient must be considered: biology, family, 
clan, culture, humanity. In this perspective any standard of mental 
health becomes variable, and the meaning of illness, in the sense of 
disease, becomes obscure. What is paranoiac in a middle-class white 
suburbanite is nothing of the kind in an elderly Harlem Negro; the 
habit of melodramatizing anecdotes means something different in a 
fifty-year-old accountant than it does in a seventeen-year-old girl who 
wants to be an actress. But we are not merely saying that it is bad to 
think of people as stereotypes, for that is just another value judgment. 
Pragmatically, inclusion means that while some general standards of 
mental health are hard to do without, we must see each individual as a 
whole, instead of comparing him with others to find out what is wrong. 

The analogy the layman makes between mental health and physical 
health confuses the issue here, as elsewhere. Since physicians assume 
there is essentially one correct way for a particular organ to work, the 
proselytizers of mental health often apply the same yardstick to a per- 
son’s psychological condition. People consult psychiatrists because 
they want to get better—meaning, as Harold N. Boris points out, that 
up to now they have been sick. More specifically, the patient wants to 
find out whether he is bad, and can help himself become good, or is 
sick, and cannot. For psychological treatment is not only constantly 
being entangled with the physical-mental analogy, but with moral 
pre-occupations as well. 

People fail to realize when they seek out psychiatric treatment that 
their motives—how they want to deal with the world—are going to be 
identified and described; instead, they want prescriptions for ‘good’ or 
‘better’ ways of being. It is exceedingly difficult for people to accept the 
constant tolerance dictated by ambiguous individual standards. It is 
much more gratifying to pursue definite, unambiguous standards for 
‘better’ mental health with missionary zeal. Unhappily, the popular 
idea of mental health—an ideal state of inner peace and social adjust- 
ment—has grown uncritically out of conventional morality, and it 
describes what ought to be rather than what 1s. 

Indeed, the temptation to moralize has been anything but suppressed 
by the vast hordes—and this is only the beginning—that now partici- 
pates in the community mental-health movement. To speak of am- 
biguity, to distrust absolute, specific standards seems amoral to the 
clergymen, police, parents, teachers, and physicians who now crowd 
the ranks of the mental-health world. Once they have begun imposing 
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specific and rigid ideals for behaviour, they progress inevitably to 
similar strictures about feeling, which they apply to patients, parishion- 
ers, the poor, and especially to children, and all these groups are ex- 
pected henceforth to demonstrate proper modes of feeling as well as 
action. 

How incongruous, even absurd, these mental-health goals become, 
as Boris has shown, is best seen when the professionals work among 
groups that are ‘culturally disadvantaged’. Instead of looking ob- 
jectively for the ways that people can live more comfortably with them- 
selves and others, the mental-health evangelists insist that poverty is 
their first order of business. Somehow their marvellously expanded 
concept of mental health will get the poor off the streets and off relief, 
miraculously curing their trouble-making impulses and transforming 
them into quiet, unobtrusive, and healthy citizens. 

Another distortion, of a similar kind, appears when one thinks of a 
person’s relationship to himself and to the life style that is currently 
touted as ‘healthy’. No single set of psychological defences or responses 
can be equally effective in every phase of a man’s life. But even though 
character can change and develop, flexibility is limited by the dis- 
tinctive style that begins at birth. In each phase of life, heredity and 
development up to that point will either unite or conflict with 
the culture that surrounds a man. For example, a superbly well- 
coordinated boy, always orderly and obedient to the rules, became a fine 
athlete and leader in high school. By the age of forty, however, the 
attitude toward life that had suited him so admirably in adolescence 
was less successful. Not only was he past the prime of his physical 
power, but the rules he had adhered to so strictly in youth turned out 
to be more ambiguous in adult society than they had been in school. 

There is similar incongruity in the case of an old man in a busy 
hospital ward who sat aloof, neat, and unruffled in the midst of geriatric 
chaos. The doctors found his cool but responsive dignity a refreshing 
contrast to the whining, depressed, demanding world of the old and 
sick. Yet the gallant old man’s family wanted nothing to do with him. 
For the isolation and detachment from his surroundings that the 
doctors considered such a successful way to age had made that same 
man, as a young adult, chary of intimacy, detached from emotional 
responsibility. What had been neurotic in the young man made the 
old man comfortable about himself and at ease with the outside. 

On the other hand, the ageing athlete had been, by any standard, a 
healthy adolescent; any suggestion of therapy at the time would have 
been idiotic. Freud, in Analysis, Terminable and Interminable, warned 
against one of the serious disservices that psychoanalysis may have done 
our culture: to strengthen the myth of maturity, which assumes that a 
human being can successfully adapt to all the vicissitudes of life and 
social change, as if such capacity were infinite. Even Erik Erikson, 
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whose concept of a life cycle has added brilliantly to our understanding 
of the relationship between psychoanalysis and culture, subtly gives the 
same impression, 

Erikson, no slave to psychoanalytic orthodoxy, has made a fresh 
elucidation of the libido theory of child development, and has shown 
how early phases may persist in the competent adult. Yet even as he 
clearly states that individual development is nonlinear and variable, 
that it continues throughout life and is not fixed in childhood, he 
implies that if various factors are moderated within the framework of 
the culture, healthy people have it made all the way. This is a dis- 
comfiting implication to those who mistrust inflexible concepts of 
mental health. In order to work, such concepts must be precise and 
literal, eschewing the qualifications, doubts, and indistinctness of many 
human responses. By insisting on an absolute notion of right and wrong, 
such a concept, moralistic and righteous, confines man within un- 
realistic strictures. 

Adolescence is the clearest example of this dilemma, because at this 
time of life a person is halfway between childhood and adulthood. 
Neither the adolescent nor our culture can tolerate such straddling, 
and we need to remind ourselves often that adolescence is not a disease 
but part of growing up. A young person’s nature is one of incessant 
contradiction, and the pendulum swings wildly from subjectivity and 
rebellion to objectivity and the need for adult understanding. In the 
presence of so much erratic turmoil, it is no small achievement to let 
adolescents know that they are adolescents (and all that this word 
implies). By facing a fact—that adolescence is limited by time and is 
also subject to variation and change—we forego moralistic ideals of 
mental health. To avoid being overcome by impotent hopelessness, we 
strive for a neutral pragmatism. 

But what does adolescence contribute that is central to a human 
being? Erikson tries to answer the question in two ways. First, in this 
period of life a young man defines a psycho-social identity for himself. 
Out of emotional chaos he distils a sense of all his different potential 
selves, but instead of accepting any one of them, he creates his own 
sense of self. Judged by specific standards of society, this sense may be 
unstable; but it is nonetheless committed to the preservation of society, 
and of his own relationships with other people. In rejecting conven- 
tional standards of mental health, we try not to make the youth’s 
acceptance of traditional values the criterion by which we evaluate his 
emergent identity. But we do look for some development of values; if an 
adolescent winds up in a mental hospital or a criminal gang, he violates 
the boundaries of psycho-social achievement. 

Second, Erikson’s view of the developmental tasks to be performed 
at each stage of a life cycle stresses what the individual must do to live 
reasonably in society. The-social organization created by our mutual 
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humanity provides a ground for communal existence that is natural, 
free of formal, routine, conventional, and even pathological stereotypes. 
This is what Erikson means by ‘ritualization’, a mutually accepted 
interplay between at least two persons who repeat it at intervals and in 
recurrent contexts. Ihis interplay must have adaptive value for the ego 
of each participant—a condition fully met by the way a mother and 
baby greet each other in the morning. From this earliest ritual, Erikson 
traces the process through childhood and into adolescence, where it 
acquires ideology, which gives coherence to values and ideals, and 
structure to ideas. 

‘Much of youthful “demonstration” in private or in public’, Erikson 
writes, ‘represents a dramatization of a spontaneous search for new 
forms of artful or ideological ritualization invented by or for youth 
itself.” The search of young people today has an even deeper signifi- 
cance because our culture itself is dedicated to change, in technology 
and in less well-defined areas. The search for ritual, for ideological 
form, is an attempt to counteract the meaninglessness and vagueness of 
existing conventions and values. Because our society permits consider- 
able deviation, we omit the formalized steps from one phase of life to 
another that would be taken in a highly formal society. As a result, we 
place great unconscious importance on psychological processes that are 
orderly throughout life, one developmental step following upon 
another.’ 

In the very ritual delineated for adolescence, we see how young 
people experiment with development, and thus how misleading a 
specific ideal of mental health can be for them. The adolescent’s 
naiveté-cynicism is like the infant’s trust—mistrust, but it is strongly 
influenced by the outside culture. He feels that all previous dissenters 
have compromised, but what it is that he must keep pure is never clear. 

When we say that human strength is a process, just as ritualization 
and ‘mental health’ are processes, we come to the crux of our argument, 
Different historical periods emphasize different conflicts, which in turn 
create different crises and solutions. Human strength depends on the 
new crisis, which exposes new strengths and new weaknesses. In sum, 
we have a complex network of checks and balances in psychic equi- 
librium with a shifting culture. For want of a better name, we call 
this total process (not one part of it) mental health, which permits 
perpetual ambivalence and ambiguity, and still allows for spontaneous 
acfon. 

But this view clashes with some of man’s most primitive fears. Life 
is frightening, and people long for definition, not namelessness. Rituals 
are not standards, and in our time even psychoanalytic objectives are 
culturally promoted as mental health. This very promotion is what 
renders absolute criteria for mental health imprecise and, in fact, 
ruinous. Whether the standard is ‘love thy neighbour’, ‘to thine own self 
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be true’, or ‘work and love’, once it is fixed as a concrete goal demand- 
ing uncritical religious belief, rather than a relative, limited, and vari- 
able concept, it leads by the way of disappointment to rage and, 
ironically, to the destruction of these very principles of human strength 
we are attempting to uphold. As Michael Oakeshott has remarked, ‘To 
try to do something which is inherently impossible is always a corrupting 
enterprise.’ 

This enigma is not at all new to psychoanalysts. In the 18g9os Freud 
wrote, in Studies in Hysteria: ‘We have found a therapeutic method, 
abreaction, which caused each hysterical symptom immediately and 
permanently to disappear when we had succeeded in bringing clearly 
to light the memory by which it was provoked.’ Forty-two years later, 
in Analysts, Terminable and Interminable, Freud cautioned: “The first step 
towards attaining intellectual mastery of our environment is to discover 
generalizations, rules and laws which bring order into chaos. In so 
simplifying the world of phenomena, we cannot avoid falsifying it.’ By 
1937, then, not only had Freud left his earlier certainty about mental 
health far behind, but he felt it necessary to emphasize the curious 
paradox discussed in this essay: the process of searching for mental 
health may become an end in itself. The search can be ennobling if we 
choose to struggle, but it is demoralizing if we believe that the ultimate 
goal is an ideal society of people who will be ‘healthy’ all their days. 

Indeed, Freud was particularly concerned with the strange sus- 
ceptibility of Americans to utopian idealism, and this country’s history 
bears out his concern. As early as George Washington’s inaugural 
address one encounters this pursuit of perfection, that on a national 
scale has never diminished. ‘If a perfect society is ever to be built’, 
Washington declared—and he believed it could be done, ‘we now have 
the opportunity to do so.” The community mental-health movement is 
the current and potentially disastrous episode in America’s long 
obsession with utopianism. Even the widespread acceptance of psycho- 
analysis in America can be taken as a sign that both analysts and the 
public have not sufficiently heeded Freud’s later warnings. ‘The pro- 
cedure Freud designed, in which the patient’s assisted study of what 
Hartmann calls ‘self-deception and its motivations’ can produce a 
higher degree of self-determinism or autonomy of the ego, is funda- 
mentally a matter of offering, not imposing. As Eissler argues, “The 
analyst must never become an evangelist.’ 

To understand the process whereby people live and struggle together, 
devise sustaining rituals, maintain fairly stable social groups, and care 
about each other seems bleak against the vision of Utopia. But this 
understanding can achieve spontaneity and aim at bringing recogniz- 
able order out of potential chaos, As Erikson points out, it is impossible 
to prescribe ritualization because it is pervaded by the spontaneity of 
surprise. ‘It thus depends on that blending of surprise and recognition 
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which is the soul of creativity, born out of the abyss‘of instinctual dis- 
order, confusion of identity, and social anomie.’ 

Professionally, we know that we cannot always make such concepts 
work, but we can strive toward social education. We must find meaning- 
ful ways of presenting not only to our children but also to adults the 
true nature of the human beast, and demonstrate how difficult it is to 
try to keep society’s standards reasonable and flexible without sacti- 
ficing the ability to act spontaneously. This is equally true of our eating 
habits and our sexual ones, our parental concerns and our pedagogical 
ones. 

It is true that our concept of human strength establishes only an un- 
easy equilibrium and denies the comfort of a continuum. But those in 
the helping professions must try to dissociate themselves from goals they 
know are excessive, for when we expect too much of ourselves and of 
others, we are continually disappointed. Because people must under- 
stand this above all, it is the professionals’ job to teach it. 
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This paper is concerned with an analysis of some of the meanings that 
can be given the word ‘group’. By an analysis of this concept I hope to 
outline the form of association that can be expected to lead to Marxist- 
type formulations. I shall also hope to show that the form of association 
concerned—frequently known as the ‘Primary Group’—is fragile and 
has within it, through its internal contradictions, the seeds of its own 
decay. 

In elaborating this thesis I shall first analyse certain forms of associa- 
tion, and only later relate such an analysis to Marxism direct. Any dis- 
cussion of such an issue is open to bias. My own will be found in the 
next sentence. 

The problem raised by living in groups is that of having to put up 
with the proximity of our fellows. The fear of being observed keeps 
us apart. How we cope with ‘shame’—the sense of being seen by 
those that remain mysterious—is largely the concern of this paper. 
To argue that relations amongst humans may have at their core a 
primitive distaste of the other, not unlike that revealed to us by 
animal studies of ‘territoriality’, may seem unduly pessimistic. How- 
ever, I hope that, on expansion, my argument—really no more than 
that coherent, peaceable relationships have to be accounted for, and 
cannot be taken for granted—may appear less implausible. 

I shall argue that there are three ways in which such relationships 
can be attained and perhaps somewhat dramatically, I shall call them 
‘Fascism and the Acceptance of Authority’, ‘Communism and the Re- 
jection of Authority’, and ‘Science and the Irrelevance of Authority’. 
This division into three must be taken, of course, as reifying what is 
really a matter of degree. 


FASCISM AND THE ACCEPTANCE OF AUTHORITY 


We talk of ‘double standards’ as if they were wrong (‘women should 
not be treated as second-class citizens’, ‘if you are going to be tolerant 
of the Communists you should be tolerant of the Fascists’ etc.), and 
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conceive of the best morality having a universal application. Thus the 
Decalogue tells us that we shouldn’t kill anyone (even women) and we 
come to think that this is the model of what morality should be. 
Whether we think it or not, it is clearly not what the model happens 
to be about nine-tenths of the time. Indeed, society in large measure de- 
pends upon the very idiosyncrasy of the morally required. Only it is 
not called ‘morality’, it is called ‘rights’ and ‘duties’. By ‘morality’ here 
I mean that mandatory behaviour that induces guilt in its infraction 
and self-righteousness in its defence. (‘I feel morally justified in stopping 
someone kill someone else.’) Such a morality of principle is, in society, 
infinitely fragmented amongst the various categories that such a society 
acknowledges. Different categories will have different demands made 
upon them and will be granted different privileges in turn. Such a 
categorization need not be ‘official’ (i.e. articulated by a self-conscious 
authority) but whether official or not, it tends to be hierarchical and 
acknowledged, a Fascist ordering of power. I shall first show the scope 
of the categorization and then its hierarchic disposition. 

I shall take three types of such a categorization and call them the 
‘formal legal’, ‘formal local’ and ‘formal informal’. ‘Throughout, the 
word ‘formal’ is used to stress the central feature of this kind of re- 
lationship—the self-conscious assertion and acceptance of the rights and 
duties inherent in a certain categorization. 

By ‘formal legal’ I am referring to categorization approved by Par- 
liament. Thus it may dispose that ‘as someone who earns an income’ 
you have the ‘duty’ to pay taxes, and “as someone who is over 18’ you 
have the ‘right’ to vote. Note that such a morality owes its validity to a 
privileged source (i.e. Parliament) that to the extent that tt ts believed in, 
will occasion guilt in its infraction (not paying taxes) and righteous 
indignation in its denial (those who don’t get their rights) ; further—and 
this is very important—such allocation of ‘rights’ and ‘duties’ may in 
no way be egalitarian. Thus, to take an extreme example, those that 
are under 18 don’t get the vote. Again, society grants certain categories 
privileges over others—put in a Jury they have the ‘right’ to pass 
judgment on their fellow men etc. The whole can be exceedingly 
hierarchical—after all we still have the Monarchy—but may well lead 
to a perfectly viable form of relationship of a certain type. 

All this is cast into sharp relief if we move on to the second type of 
formality—the ‘formal local’, This refers to local legalities—the author- 
ity systems of regiments, firms and universities. Again we have our 
division of labour—foremen, managers—again there is a delineation 
of ‘rights’ and ‘duties’ often very precisely laid down in a job descrip- 
tion; again we note the hierarchical nature of such an ordering of 
relationships. Again, acceptance can lead to a viability of relationships. 
Finally, the ‘formal informal’. Categorization of this kind is not just 
due to evil men exacting power in organizations, it can also be seen 
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scattered informally in society at large. Thus it is currently held in some 
countries that ‘as an older man’ I am more worthy of respect than you 
are fas a younger man’. Again, some people believe that ‘men’ have 
the ‘right’ to boss ‘women’ around, or that ‘white men’ have the ‘right’ 
to boss ‘blacks’. Certainly, in many firms it is felt that ‘as someone who 
has been around longer’ one has the edge on those with less seniority. 
As before, if it works, it works. The black/white relationship is ‘working’ 
less and less, with the results we know; but if it does work, it will lead 
to certain social consequences. 

And what are these consequences? Unfairly and contentiously I shall 
call it ‘Fascism’. By ‘Fascism’ I mean a form of relationship in which 
each identifies with an over-riding ‘authority’ and so accepts as legit- 
imate the demands made upon himself and others. Such relationships 
are authority dominated, hierarchic and cold. They will be cold for 
each is using the authority for his personal ends. The fear of all for all 
is attenuated by the sight of the subservience of those around to the 
same invisible mandate as oneself—a mandate we have made our own. 
We are all cock of the walk where a morality of principle rules. Moral- 
ity, as nothing else, is a luxury that can be afforded by all—for Fascists 
are the ‘father’ of the Primal Horde. 

Freud has often been berated for his use of the myth of the Primal 
Horde. Such a fanciful account of men’s origins cannot but be un- 
scientific and must surely be a hindrance to clear thought. Un- 
scientific or not, I myself find it helpful to put social relationships in its 
terms. The myth speaks of a pre-social era when society was dominated 
by a potent male called ‘the father’ or ‘the king’. This ‘father’ excluded 
' all competing males and kept all the women—or all those he wanted— 
to himself. Thus he ruled in an arbitrary, narcissistic, pre-moral, pre- 
legal way, until advancing years took their toll and he was killed by a 
more vigorous ‘son’. So it went on, for uncounted years, until one day 
no ‘son’ was strong enough to win through on his own. Willy-nilly a 
social contract was drawn up, each rival ‘brother’ agreeing to foreswear 
his claim to total dominion and receiving in turn the assurance of others. 
This was the beginning of the law, religion, and morality—and a good 
deal else besides. Just how important it was for religion, one may get 
some idea if I say that the father was thereupon eaten by his now 
grieving sons and that this feast was none other than our Communion 
Service. 

Now, leaving aside the religious aspect (the later parts of the myth 
are even more hair-raising, the father turning into an animal and ending 
up on a pole) it is still useful to see social relationships in terms of 
‘fathers’ and ‘sons’. The ‘Fascists’ we have been talking about would 
all like to be ‘fathers’. They identify with authority, against the rabble 
of those around. They are exclusive and will need someone to despise. 
However humble he be, he of the Fascist mentality will see himself writ 
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large in the laws, institutions and powers of the ‘categories’ that are 
given moral life and existence in his community. In fantasy he lives 
alone—omunipotent over hirelings at home and lesser breeds abroad. 


COMMUNISTS AND THE REJECTION OF AUTHORITY 


The trouble with the Fascist superman is that he must have an unending 
supply of ‘inferiors’ to be superior to. When Hitler had finished off his 
Jews he would have had to find someone else to flex his muscles on. 
The same does not go for the Communist. The Communist is a ‘brother’ 
that allies himself with his fellow ‘brothers’ against the ‘father’. This is 
the alliance of the dispossessed, the informal, personal, intimate re- 
lationship of those that stand in opposition to formal power. The 
Fascist wins his make-believe battles by jumping into uniform, adopting 
a ‘role’, a mask, in short a ‘category’ of what ‘ought’ to be. They are 
naturals for organizations, they are super ‘organization men’ revelling 
in the power that the legal framework can give them. Not so the Com- 
munists. They see the formal structure as the latter day example of the 
hated ‘father’, the hated alien superior force. The Fascist is cynical 
about human nature and sees the need forstrong government. Everyone, 
he assumes, is as power drunk as he is. The Communist is optimistic 
and would do away with government altogether. 

The Communist is inclusive and not exclusive, internationalist not 
nationalist, in favour of co-operation, not competition. Alle Menschen, 
he tells us, werden Brüder. This is the egalitarianism and compassion 
of the earlier Christian church as well as that of Schiller and Beethoven. 
There is a dawn that we can recapture. How? By doing away with 
government, power, the formal, the impersonal—the ‘category’, 

The savage, Rousseau tells us, was ‘noble’. Man has been corrupted 
by an alien, outside, monstrous force. This force, in the case of Rousseau, 
is science, letters and, for some reason, the cultivation of grain; for 
Marx it is property and the profit motive—but the argument is the 
same—aman is perfectable and is corrupted by authority. 

In my view this is the mirror of the Fascist. The Fascist yearns to be 
the father, the Communist yearns to kill the father. Both see the father 
in the formal, hierarchical structure, a structure that is loved or hated, 
but always idealized. The Communist hates: it is the system that is at 
fault. Change the system and all will be well. The very idealism of the 
perfectability of man masks a torrent of aggression against the stronger, 
alien ‘power’—i.e. the ruling, formal ‘authority’, the system that we 
must all endure. 

Although basically muddle-headed in that it posits an outside source 
of evil—the profit motive, etc.—which is itself not explained and so 
acts somewhat as an explanatory deus ex machina (‘Anything wrong? 
Blame the profit motive’), it may yet have’a form of validity in that it 
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describes the way men act. In other words, men may behave quite well 
to each other if there is a ready-made structure that can take the social 
strain. It is in these terms some of the warmth of the face-to-face pri- 
mary group may be regarded. 

The big thing about primary groups is their setting. Quite frequently 
they are put in opposition to the secondary group as if they were alter- 
natives—‘let us do away with structure and get down to intimacy, 
then we will all be free’. This, in my view, is misleading—it is quite 
artificial to take such a group out of its setting—to talk about school- 
boys without reference to the framework of classes, teachers or exams; 
to talk of workers, without reference to payment systems, promotion 
policies or training schemes; even to talk of street-corner groups without 
reference to such extra-personal matters as the unemployment situation, 
the behaviour of the police, or the hospitality of the local bars. 

Schoolboys, workers, street-corner groups—classical ‘primary groups’ 
—are weak and placed in a setting they revile. They practise—a hatred 
of authority—what the Communist preaches. Yet they are less than 
fair, for it is upon this very authority that their camaraderie must rest. 

For it is the authority—alien, hated and reviled—that makes an 
undiluted love possible. Authority is like the social sewer man who per- 
forms a necessary function and gets scorned for his returns. It is because 
the law is enforced—and everyone knows it is enforced—that suspicion 
can be lifted. Nothing would break up such a primary group faster than 
the suspicion of another being favoured by the local power. The Fascist 
acts as his own policeman, his dealings with others are therefore distant, 
the Communist delegates that ungrateful task to a convenient source 
of evil—the management, the school system, the urban ecology—and 
relieves each member of the need to control. No one can harm his 
neighbour, for they are all weak. I shall call this relationship the 
‘mtimacy of the impotent’, for impotent they must remain. If they eat 
the fruit of the tree of power, they will lose the innocence of irrespon- 
sibility. Someone must enforce the law and be seen to be doing so. 

The terms ‘Fascist’, ‘Communist’ are dramatic, loaded, and perhaps 
misleading. What I am talking about is not just the theories of a 
minority that mask their hatred in idealism, or even the blameless 
behaviour of those that are not in a position to hurt each other—what 
I am talking about is the bones of social cohesion. As such, Fascism and 
Communism are a matter of degree. Any ‘group’ will have its Fascist 
and Communist elements in this sense—the acceptance and rejection 
of a status quo with consequent effects on relationships. The same group 
may be simultaneously both intimate in their opposition to a higher 
power and yet coercive within themselves in the implementation of 
their own moralities. The same person may simultaneously accept and 
reject authority. The same person may have to. Nothing so bespeaks 
the complexity of such relationships than the position of the leader. I 
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shall end this section on the wider moral frame by illustrating that most 
ambiguous of social phenomena, the leader. 

The Fascist leader is one of ‘them’, the Communist leader is one of 
‘us’, The Fascist leader is cold and controlling, the Communist leader, 
warm and supporting. The Fascist will persecute his men in the name 
of ‘duty’, the Communist will sacrifice himself for the ‘greater good’, lead 
his troups in battle, be in the forefront of the fray. What could be more 
different? Different they may be analytically, but the same they are too 
often in reality. The same man may punish and yet protect, be simultan- 
eously concerned with standards of achievement and effort of achievers. 
One of the dilemmas facing organizations—all organizations—is that of 
resolving this dual role of leader. Does he represent authority to the men, 
or the men to authority? Whether or not such a split ‘should’ or ‘should 
not’ exist, it nearly always does, since, short of any wholly welded 
sequence, such as occurs in mass ceremony, different sections of the 
population will find themselves in different situations, and different 
situations have different interests and so a different sense of guilt. The 
development of the trade union system is in a sense an eloquent testi- 
mony to the failure to combine these conflicting roles—let the foreman 
look after the interests of the managementand the shop steward the inter- 
ests of the men. And yet this is sometimes felt as a second-best solution 
since it institutionalizes conflict and implies a rend in the seamless 
garment of consensual whole-cloth for which we seem to hanker. The 
Christian solution to this problem, in the notion of the Trinity, is one 
of the most radical and perhaps one of the most successful—though it 
too depends on a ‘mystical’ (i.e. unquestioning) acceptance in the last 
resort. 

In Christian terms, Christ is the Communist leader—the leader of 
his people against the tyranny of an alien authority. Christ is ‘one of 
us’, he is the Son of Man, who died on the cross that we may be for- 
given. And who then is the Fascist that unites? It is God the Father, 
distant and severe, that demands the sacrifice. And yet—and here the 
mystical part comes in—the two are fused into one where, together 
with the Holy Ghost—they form the Trinity. (In terms of an earlier 
paper (Roger Holmes, “The University Seminar and the Primal Horde’, 
Bri. F. Sociol. vol. 17, no. 2 (June 1967) 135-50), God the Father 
may be seen as an assertive speaker, God the Son as the spokesman for 
the audience and the Holy Ghost as a kind of infinitely ‘regressive’ 
—in the logical sense—chairman.) 

Such a fusion I think is satisfying, since it is an echo of an earlier and 
more impressionable fusion—that which, in the eyes of the child, lay 
in the parent. The child saw the parent as warm and yet controlling, 
close and yet distant, sympathetic and yet abstracted, intimately known 
and yetstrangely mysterious, weak and in need of ‘service’ and yet strong 
and to be deemed ‘responsible’, He is weak and needs our help, yet 
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he is strong and to be feared. Most of us, I would suspect, sense this 
ambivalent echo, not just because in childhood we were incapable of 
fully understanding the parental role and saw it confused, but also 
because it was in reality confused—the parent being in truth both 
protector and controller. This ambiguity is imposed by the situation. 
Even the members of the Trinity themselves—the purest case of an 
abstracted aspect—bear witness to this split. God the Father is the puni- 
tive authority that demands the sacrifice of his son—but, when we meet 
the even more alien figure of the Devil, he becomes our shield and 
protector; similarly, Christ is our interceder before the punitive father 
but it is fairly clear from many of his pronouncements, that, given the 
chance, his pre-eminence would express itself in a fairly stringent exac- 
tion of the morally required. 

The assumption that Christ, given the chance, would have become a 
second God the Father may have been unduly pessimistic, but certainly 
we must see social situations—all social situations—as shot through 
with that particular ambivalence to authority that finds its most ex- 
plicit expression in the great political and religious articulations. Even 
in a director’s dining-room can there be found a Communism of the 
oppressed of those that suffer at the hands of a Labour Government. 
They too will have their leader-martyrs who defy authority and fail to 
get their knighthood! Per contra, even amongst the poor and the dis- 
possessed, will be found the petty tyrant who imposes vindictive punish- 
ment in the name of some absolute. There will never be a shortage of 
those that will tyrannize for an ideal, just as, I suppose, there will never 
be a shortage of those that are prepared to die for an ideal. 


SCIENCE AND THE IRRELEVANCE OF AUTHORITY 


Any discussion of ‘authority’ is a discussion of the invisible powerful. 
The authority of principle is the pivot that allows of organized internal 
restraints and of the acceptance of the legality of the status quo. Even where 
rejected, as with our ‘Communists’, authority could still be ‘used’ as a 
framework that allows society to survive within. Such an ‘authority’ 
is crucial to our understanding of social behaviour. Crucial, but not 
sufficient. 

Two other forms of association are also possible. ‘There is, as already 
mentioned, the primal relationship of ‘shame’ between those that have 
found no common committal to take up the slack of their suspicion. 
This form of association, I have suggested, can be seen in animal studies 
of territoriality. A more latter day example is perhaps, the behaviour 
of nation states, at least to the extent that any supra-national authority 
(the Papacy in the Middle Ages, the U.N. today) is weak or non- 
existent. It is also the basis, I would suggest, of our preoccupation with 
those visible forms of assertion—fame, status and dress. 
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This pre-social relationship is really but aset of conflicting narcissisms. 
The second form of additional relationship possible is, in a sense, the 
opposite. It is post-social rather than pre-social. It is a form of relation- 
ship that springs from the relation of older children—the causal, 
empathetic, egalitarian relationship of those that are aware of the con- 
text of the other’s acts. 

From about the age of five, peer groups of children can gain some 
insight into the mind of the other. They can come to know of others 
‘like them’ in a world they both share. Now, for the first time, they can 
‘understand’ the other, for they can see the other as acted upon, not 
acting. Thus it is we come to think and understand. Piaget argues that 
in the last resort children can only learn from children, since it is in the 
elaboration of a shared framework that we come to the higher orders 
of abstraction. This could be called a ‘cognitively pure’ effect. We can 
also talk of a ‘socially pure’ and finally a ‘cognitively social’ effect. 

First, the ‘socially pure’: being more aware of causes, we are more 
tolerant of the short-comings of others. Retribution (‘an eye for an eye’) 
depends for its attractiveness on the assumption that the other’s be- 
haviour is ‘inexcusable’—pointless, wanton and avoidable. Where there 
is a shared framework, and hence insight into the circumstances of 
others, this may collapse. We will accept the other for he is not free. He 
too is impelled by forces he cannot control, forces we recognize in our- 
selves. Deprived of this mystery, we cease to fear. Hence the greatest 
of all consequences, the ‘cognitively social’. The whole superstructure 
of the corporately asserted, morally pre-emptive—the ‘law’, in other 
words—collapses. Gone are others that ‘exist’ but as formal categories, 
organized in a legitimated hierarchy of ‘power’—a power that reflects 
a primary legitimating authority that allows the loyality and so the 
enhancement of those that accept the validity of its claims. 

There is no ‘group’ left amongst those that empathize. No self- 
conscious awareness of a corporate existence—they are only ‘people in 
situations’. Each person, vulnerable, acted upon and in need. Lost is 
the ‘identification’ with the idealized, an ‘identification’ that trans- 
forms. In its stead is the ‘identity’ of those that accept their essential 
loneliness and do not use their loyalties to forget. 

Forget, of course, we do. We never become so tolerant that all means 
are alike. It is all we can do to love our neighbour and quite impos- 
sible not to covet his wife. In any case, the insight of awareness must 
follow, not precede existence. And existence in itself must always re- 
main blind, pushing, irrational. No one can say it is ‘rational’ to be 
alive or, in the last resort, to prefer one path to the other. But certain 
immediate paths and goals are lost—and the greatest casualty, there 
can be no doubt, is the authority of principle. Such an authority is the 
- quintessence of the a priori, a power that has no past. A power that 
single-handedly and mysteriously lays the world in tribute at its feet, 
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The decline of such an authority is reflected in the position of the 
leader, for he has lost the shelter of his inevitability. Of all those that 
‘suffer’ in the egalitarian relationship, there can be no doubt that the 
leader suffers most. Here is no Isaiah prophesying doom from on high, 
no Prometheus, throwing immortal challenge to the gods, here is the 
diffusion of authority, the primacy of those who know. Any ‘leader’ 
such as there might be, is but he that knows most and teaches what he 
knows; and, like all educators, he will be in danger of working his way 
out of a job. 


THE THREE TYPES CONSIDERED 
So much for my three forms of ‘group’, of which the last is not really a 


group at all. They can be schematized as follows. First, though, comes 
the pre-social ‘shame’ relationship. 


Figure r 
Pre-Social Social Post-Social 
Authority Authority Necessity 
I 2 Mb1<——> Mb2 Mb1<—~> Mba ) ear ee E 2 
A B C D 
Shame Fascism and the Communism and Science and 
territoriality acceptance of the rejection of the irrelevance 
authority authority of authority 


In A each views the other as mysterious, fearful and alive. This is the 
basic fear of each for the other seen in territoriality. In B this fear is 
overcome by a cros3-identification (seen on the horizontal arrow) based 
on the acceptance of a common ‘law’ or authority: 1 and 2, now ‘mem- 
bers’, are described as Mbr and Mbz:. In C the mutual suspicion is 
overcome on the basis of a common hatred and rejection of authority, 
and in D, each accepts the other (an acceptance described by a dotted 
line) because the animistic root of A—the assumption that the other is 
‘free’, and so mysterious—is dissolved. Each has now shed his ‘mem- 
bership’ again. 

So much for the forms of relationship. Before proceeding to a dis- 
cussion of some of the epistemological consequences of this classification, 
a very brief elaboration of its social import may not be out of place. 

In the first place, any ‘social’ situation is likely to be an amalgam of 
all four: common fears (C), common assertion (B), forgiveness (D) and 
a remaining personal pride (A) are almost always present. In the case 
of the ‘social’ relationship of common fear (C) and common assertion 
(B) we come into the world of reified, idealized categori legitimate 
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authority and the formal role. Despite the idealization, though, exist- 
ence, here as elsewhere, remains a matter of degree. The law did not 
spring from a rock on Mount Sinai but form the hopes, fears and 
fantasies of men. ‘Informal’ situations are ever hardening into formal- 
ity, even as formality can drop into desuetude, a forgotten word in the 
vocabulary of power. 

The ‘primary’ group, that stamping ground for the group-bound 
ideologue, too can be subsumed. It is but a somewhat dramatic ex- 
ample of characteristics C and D. Because they are weak, they have a 
common enemy, (Q); because they are physically close, they can have 
a common empathy (D). Thus can they understand and love somewhat 
more readily than others can and so we can forget that such groups 
also have their little tyrannies (B), and that here too we find the an- 
archist beneath the skin (A). 


MARXISM AND THE DERIVATION OF CRITERIA 


So much for ‘groups’. What now of Marxism? Well in the first place, 
such an analysis asserts that the Marxist/Communist ideal must of 
necessity be transitory. Marxism depends on hatred of the authority 
that is being killed. Once the Communist awakens to the reality of 
power, he too must, as Freud foresaw, create his own ‘categories’, 
derive his laws and his civilizing restraints that, as restraints, restrain. 

But Marxism has greater resilience as a system of knowing than is 
implied in the fragility of the primary group. Were it no more, it would 
have died long ago. At the very least it would not have gained the 
intellectual respectability in certain quarters it so manifestly has. For 
the Marxist approach as given here is one if the twin poles of any 
scientific approach to the accretion of knowledge. The other pole is the 
Fascist. Between them, the social relationship seen in (B) and (C) of 
Figure 1, make Science or the pursuit of necessity, (D), possible. 

Science is a dialectic of spontaneity and restraint, of creativity and 
discipline. Such a distinction depends on the introduction of an alien 
party whose social analogue has, in this paper, been called ‘authority’. 
For it is authority that influences but is not influenced, that judges but 
is not itself open to judgment. Such an authority appears in science 
as measurement or non-circularity. A measure, in science, must, to 
be a measure at all, be usable across instances and so independent of 
them. Just so must any definition of a word, to avoid circularity, be 
anchored in a context separate from that in which it is used. Such a 
detachment of the measure from the measured is essential for evidence, 
logic, and, in short, justice. It is also essential for the existence of a hypo- 
thesis—for the very notion of a hypothesis separates the locus of the 
derivation of an idea from that of its possible refutation or confirma- 
tion. 
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All this, in a way, is analogous to what I have called ‘Fascism’. It is 
cold, it is detached—it is ‘alienated’, in current parlance. It prides 
itself on exactitude, a pride that frequently leads to specialization and 
the division of labour. As such it occasions revulsion for those that hope, 
in their grasping of the nature of reality, to attain the warmth, the 
synthesis, the involvement—in short, the participation and the love— 
that they feel is possible in the primary group. 

It was part of Marx’s great contribution to show that there were no 
final Platonic absolutes, but the values and codes of a society were 
themselves dependent on that society. Put in terms of the discussion 
immediately above, that the measure was itself dependent upon the 
very matrix that it was called upon to judge. Since then, the notion of 
‘objective truth’ has taken several further knocks, particularly from 
Freud with his stress on the emotional roots of much apperception of 
the external, and Piaget, with his feed-back model of learning, a model 
that fits well with Marx’s notion that understanding comes from doing, 
not remaining apart. 

This development stresses the subjectivity, not the objectivity of the 
known. This may be seen as a loss. But it also stresses what is valuable 
—the creativity and possible originality of science. It is not enough to 
verify one’s hypotheses, one must think them up in the first place. 
Ideas are first subjective before they can ever be objective. Perhaps as 
good a definition of ‘originality’ as any, is behaviour that determines 
the standard by which it is judged, behaviour that forces us to re- 
evaluate our ideas of the relevant, the emergent property that cannot be 
arrived at by logical exhaustion of the known. 

Such an originality, Marx claims, must crystallize out of a ‘dialectic’, 
that, circular though it be (since thesis and antithesis are mutually 
defining), yet allows the emergence of that which is genuinely new. It 
is out of fusion and committal—a committal reminiscent of the cam- 
araderie and self-sufficiency of the ideal face-to-face relationship—that 
we will attain our more evolved perspective. 

Science must be both creative and evaluative. Without the one it 
will decline into the sterile elaboration of received dogma, a ritual 
island in time in which the known is accepted through its very repetition. 
And without the other? ... It will not be, as the Marxists hope, the 
happy hunting ground of a people united and freely acknowledging 
the final synthetic truth. Much more likely, where the law, alienation, 
refutation has been overthrown, is the tyranny of those that use their 
new-found spontaneity to assert what they feel to be the privileged 
rightness of their own position. A Marxist group may be based on love 
—but what is love but the sunlit side of hate? 

For Marxists can be hoist with their own petard. If they stress the 
social origins of beliefs, they must acknowledge the social origins of 
their own. Now, in a sense, they do this, but in a way that, ironically, 
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renders them more vulnerable—not less—to attack. For they pride them- 
selves on their cohesiveness and unanimity—satisfying qualities in any 
relationship. They look upon conflict and alienation—absolutely vital 
for any independence of observer from observer, or observer from 
observed—as a sign of primitive weakness, soon to be outgrown, spring- 
ing from our class-bound capitalist system, rent as it is by the profit 
motive and the division of labour. 

But this, to come back to where we started, is the utopian hope of 
those that are still trapped in a hatred of an oppressing authority. Kill 
the king and all will be well. Marxists have not yet awoken to the 
existence of another possible third party, every bit as ineluctable as the 
most tyrannical of masters—necessity. They have not attained (D) in 
Figure 1. Trapped in their narcissistic, impotent dreams, they look 
forward to a day where none shall disagree—this being but another 
way of saying that none shall say them nay. 
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Rıtual: civic and religious 


There are both empirical and theoretical reasons for paying attention 
to ritual action. The empirical rationale is that at the moment a series 
of changes are being introduced in the churches’ liturgy, for a variety 
of reasons, to give expression to new theological thinking about liturgy, 
and to try to communicate with young people both in and out of the 
church. These changes can best be understood by sociologists within the 
context of a theoretical scheme for understanding ritual action. This 
leads directly to a consideration of the present state of theory about 
ritual in sociology, and here the situation is not entirely satisfactory. 

The concept of ritual has a stronger place in the disciplines of 
anthropology and psycho-analysis than in sociology, perhaps because 
sociologists have paid more attention to industrial societies which have 
been influenced by Protestantism, and have thus not seen ritual as of 
crucial importance in such societies. In his sociological theory of 
religion, Durkheim paid a great deal of attention to ritual, and T. - 
Parsons has argued that there is a recognition of the concept of ritual 
and its importance in religion in Max Weber that is parallel to Durk- 
heim, although not developed as explicitly.1 As sociologists and anthro- 
pologists together with psycho-analysts, begin to try to link their studies 
of religion into some kind of unified framework, the part of ritual in 
social life generally, and religion in particular, in all types of society, 
primitive, historical, and industrial, will become clearer. 

‘Ritual’ is usually contrasted in social science with beliefs, that is the 
cognitive element in religion. Yet this contrast is difficult to maintain, 
for the two, beliefs and ritual action, are intimately interwoven. They 
do not relate in the way often assumed by western social scientists 
influenced by Protestantism, where ritual is seen as an attempt to sym- 
bolize beliefs already held by people. For example, there is a case that 
can be made that the early Christians found that when they met to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, the Eucharist, they developed a cult that 
became centred around Jesus. They were worshipping him, but 
Christian-Jews were forbidden to worship anyone but God, and so it 
became necessary to find a theological rationale for believing that 
Jesus was man and God. Hence the doctrine of the Trinity began to 
emerge, together with a doctrine of the Incarnation (see Van Buren).® 
* Robert James Bocock B.A. Lecturer in Sociology, Brunel University, Middlesex. 
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Here, people’s experiences in the cultus, the ritual action of the 
Eucharist, led to the development of a set of beliefs around the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. As S. Langer has-pointed out, ritual evokes faith, 
it articulates and expresses religious emotion in a unique way, not as an 
alternative to discursive thought, to words, but rather as some emotions 
can only be experienced in and through music, so some things can only 
be evoked and expressed through ritual action.* The Kiss of Peace, for 
example, where members of the congregation actually touch one another 
(in this society it only involves hands touching!) at a sacred moment in 
the liturgy is ritual of this kind. It has to be experienced in its setting to 
understand its significance; it is not something which makes sense in 
words. Ritual action, i.e. worship, is at the core of institutionalized 
religion. 

Functionalists look at the consequences of ritual actions for a social 
system and emphasize their integrative functions and the underpinning 
of the ultimate values of the system.’ Ritual clearly can have these 
functions, but this cannot count as an explanation for the logical reason 
that a cause must precede its effect in time, whereas in functionalist 
analysis consequences follow the item in time. Thus, ritual may be said 
to be the cause of the integration of a social system, and of continu- 
ing adherence to a set of ultimate values, but the ritual itself is not 
thereby explained because it has these effects.* Thus it is important to 
examine action theory to help in explaining the existence, persistence, 
and change of ritual in human societies, especially in modern industrial 
societies, 


ACTION THEORY 


Distinct from these [rational actions] however, are actions of a non- 
rational type. They may be called non-rational because they are not 
essentially departures from a rational norm. In these cases we have 
non-empirical ends pursued by the actor and what we call ‘ritual 
rules’. These ritual rules occupy the same place in non-rational 
schemes of action as do the technical rules which govern rational 
action. (J. A. Rex, Key Problems in Sociological Theory, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1961.) 


... although we understand well enough what is meant by 
rational action, because we use such patterns of action continually 
in our everyday life, we know little about say the logic of religious 
action. (J. A. Rex, p. 170.) 


Rex’s formulation of the issue in the first quotation is not altogether 
helpful because of the means-end scheme, and of the rational /non- 
rational dichotomy. The means-end scheme is most useful for under- 
standing action which ‘involves the manipulation of physical objects 
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for the attainment of goals which can be identified largely in physical 
terms, Here the distinction between means and ends is easy to make. 
But where human actions involve goals and means which are identified 
as phenomena only by virtue of the value and meaning given to them 
by men in society, then the distinctions are less easy to make.’ (P. 
Cohen, Modern Social Theory, Heinemann, 1968.) Ritual action would 
seem to fall into this latter category. Sociologists have been fond of 
taking salvation, for example, as a super-empirical end, and seeing 
ritual as a means to it.” However, this is only true of some rituals. For 
example, in the Church of England’s Catechism, the two sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion are declared to be ‘generally necessary 
to salvation’, but morning and evening prayer, marriage, confession, 
for instance, are not seen in a means-end scheme, where the end is 
‘salvation’. The worship of God is an activity sui generis; it is not a means 
to salvation. Nor does it seem to tell us much to say certain rituals are a 
means to the end of worshipping God. In one sense they are, but it is 
just as true that worship, ts the liturgical actions and words (the ritual).® 
Ritual actions and words can be seen in some ways like drama, and just 
as it makes sense to speak of techniques in acting so there can be 
techniques in worship. Movements and words have to express and evoke 
the state of consciousness called ‘worship’ in a congregation; and this can 
be examined technically as it has been by liturgical specialists in various 
churches. An examination of the rules governing decisions of liturgical 
change would provide some understanding of the ‘logic of religious 
action’. 

Action theory revised in the way suggested above gives some ex- 
planation of why ritual (liturgy) exists and continues, and begins to 
suggest how sociologists might account for liturgical change. Ritual 
action should not be looked at in terms of a means-end scheme and need 
not be seen as non-rational action. It 1s difficult to see the validity of 
calling ritual ‘non-rational’, when it is not clear how else men could 
worship. Ritual would be non-rational if worship is seen as non- 
rational. While not being science, worship can be discussed ‘rationally’ 
in that public rules exist for conducting discussions about worship, e.g. 
introducing changes in liturgy. 


RELIGIOUS RITUAL AND CIVIC RITUAL 


It is necessary to distinguish between two major forms of ritual activity 
when trying to understand the highly differentiated societies of Europe 
and America. There is on the one hand what will be termed ‘civic 
ritual’, and on the other ‘religious ritual’. All ritual action 1s distinguished 
from other types of action on the basis of the action being oriented to 
sacred or charismatic objects (material things, persons, or animals), that 
is objects which are set apart from the profane world, the everyday 
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world of routine and utilitarian action. In order to avoid the specifically 
religious connotations of the term ‘sacred’ which Durkheim uses, the 
term ‘charismatic’ is preferable since it connotes both religious and 
civic charisma. In religious ritual the charismatic objects which actors 
relate to are ‘holy’, or sacred, in R. Otto’s sense of this term 
(R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, Pelican, 1959). ‘Holy’ persons or things, 
are culturally defined as being in contact with, or capable of evoking 
in others, the numinous dimension of human experience; in Christianity 
the source of the numinous in human experience is held to be a trans- 
cendental God, who created and continues to create and sustain the 
material universe and everything in it.® In civic ritual the charismatic 
objects related to are not connected with the Holy sphere, even though 
they are set apart from the profane world. In a culture like that of 
England, which has preserved rituals in many. areas now clearly differen- 
tiated from the church, there are many examples of civic ritual of this 
type. Some of these rituals may historically have originated in connection 
with the church, others may not, but this is not the issue here; the 
origins of the rituals are not relevant to an analytical distinction between 
types. Civic rituals can be found in groups of all kinds—the nation as 
a whole, a town or city, a school, a university, army regiments, courts 
of law, political parties, and even industrial companies (giving someone 
a gold watch). 

In order to explain the persistence of civic ritual in groups of this 
kind the functionalist notion of ‘integration’ would seem to have some 
value; the ritual occasion brings members together, and makes them 
aware of their membership of the group. Such ritual occasions also 
serve pattern maintenance functions, by reminding people of the basic 
values which the group rests upon, and renewing commitment to these 
values on the part of members. In many of these rituals, people are 
made aware of ‘society’, its laws and the obligations of its members, of 
something more powerful than themselves standing over and above them. 

Durkheim’s analysis of the rites of Australian aborigines led him to 
explain religion, and the idea of the sacred, by saying that the partici- 
pants in the rites did experience a reality beyond them, on which they 
were dependent: 


There is no doubt that a society has everything needed to arouse 
in men’s minds simply by the influence it exerts over them, the 
sensation of the divine, for it is to its members what a god is to his 
faithful. For a god is first a being whom man imagines in certain 
respects as superior to himself, and on whom he believes he depends, 
whether we are speaking of personalities like Jacob, Zeus, or Jahweh, 
or of abstract forces like those which come into play in totemism. In 
either case, the believer feels that he is obliged to accept certain forms 
of behaviour imposed on him by the nature of the sacred principle 
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with which he feels he is in communication. But society also main- 
tains in us the sensation of a perpetual dependence, because it has a 
nature peculiar to itself, different from our individual nature, and 
pursues ends which are likewise peculiar to itself; but since it can 
attain them only through us, it imperiously demands our co- 
operation... 

Society awakens in us the feeling of the divine. It is at the same 
time a commandment which imposes itself and a reality qualitatively 
superior to individuals which calls forth respect, devotion, adoration. 
(E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Collier, N.Y., 
1961.) 


Durkheim’s analysis was developed in relation to a less differentiated 
society than modern England, and thus civic and religious ritual were 
undifferentiated empirically, in the societies he was studying, and 
Durkheim did not fully distinguish between them. The failure to do so 
vitiates his explanation of ‘the sacred’, the Holy as being an experience 
of ‘society’. If this explanation is to be a testable theory, the term 
‘society’ has to mean a particular social system of which the partici- 
pants in the rite are members, which may be a tribe or a clan, or a 
nation-state, or an organization. In this case, especially in modern 
societies, it is clear what is being asserted—the rituals relate to the specific 
group of members, and their experiences of the situation could be 
established by interviews after they had taken part in a ritual occasion, 
to find out the meaning the occasion had for them. The point is that 
there is a great difference between the experience of someone who has 
taken part in a ‘civic ritual’ and someone who has taken part in a 
religious one. The former does not imply any necessary connection with 
the ‘Holy’ in the way the latter does, and it is not legitimate for the 
sociologist to simply treat the two experiences as identical, as a strict 
Durkheimian approach would seem, to entail. This distinction is analyti- 
cal; empirically some rituals will be a mixture of the two, e.g., the 
Coronation service; the funeral of a national figure such as Winston 
Churchill; Remembrance Day activities; or a Speech Day with hymns 
and prayers or morning assembly in schools.?° 

The key test for this distinction comes in relation to the churches 
themselves. When members of a parish church meet for worship, part 
of the ritual action involves, no doubt, creating a consciousness of 
membership of the group, i.e., the church, and renewing commitment 
to its norms and values. This may be achieved by the singing of hymns 
by all the congregation, all taking part in the communion (a point 
which is being stressed more and more in some churches), and being 
taught the values of the church in sermons. Analytically this is partly 
‘civic ritual’ even though it takes place in a church. Is there, then, 
anything that can be properly called ‘religious ritual’? 
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Many sophisticated believers would certainly reply “Yes, there 1s 
something else’. For example, E. Underhill (1958), in her book Worship 
(Nisbet, 1938 and 1958), says worship is adoration and praise; there 18 
an experience here which can be distinguished from that of ‘collective 
effervescence’ which could occur when a congregation in a church were 
singing a hymn with a particularly ‘stirring’ tune. There is, however, 
nothing that can be said if a reductionist wants to reinterpret such 
numinous, holy, experiences as really experiences of society, and not of 
the Holy, something other, transcendent to mankind and his society. 
But this is, strictly, a philosophical and theological problem. Sociology 
of religion can for its own purposes ‘bracket off’ the ontological issues of 
the nature of the reality which believers experience—the main methodo- 
logical point is that the experiences which worshippers have of a Reality 
beyond themselves must be treated as a basic datum; this is the meaning 
which they give to their activities, and to understand religious ritual 
this subjective meaning must be treated as fundamental to the action. 
It is not necessary to find sociological, or psychological, reasons to 
explain the basis of the experiences unless one is engaged in constructing 
a naturalistic account of the universe—a philosophical activity, which 
requires the built-in critique and scepticism of professional philosophy 
if it is to be indulged in at all meaningfully. The Durkheimian and 
Freudian accounts of religion are best seen as contributions to our 
understanding of distorted forms of religion. These may, empirically, 
be the most common forms of religious experience, nevertheless they 
are best treated theoretically as deviant types of experience, retaining 
the possibility of a purer type of religious experience, of ‘true’ worship 
as this would be understood by the members of a highly developed 
religion. These deviant types of religious experience are to be understood 
in the light of the concept of the ideal of religious worship as developed 
by a particular religious group. Only in the light of such a concept of 
‘true’ worship can deviant forms be seen in a proper perspective. This 
point does not imply that the sociologist, gua sociologist, is committed 
to holding that these experiences are revealing of God, or gods, or do 
really put men in contact with God, or a supernatural realm; only that 
worshippers think and believe this to be the case. 

The comparison between the two types of ritual can be made on the 
basis of three variables: the nature of the symbolism involved, the 
nature and degree of involvement on the part of the participants which 
is expected by the culture, and the culturally defined implications for 
other areas of life of participation in the ritual. 


(i) The nature of the symbolism 


Symbols in religious ritual have a reference to the Holy; those of civic 
ritual to the group and the secular world. The symbols may be special 
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clothes worn only on ritual occasions or material objects, or actions, or 
words, such as ‘Alleluia! +1 

The flag of a nation-state, for instance, is used as a symbol for a secular 
social group. An ikon, in Orthodoxy, is used as a symbol for, or even an 
instance of, the transfiguration of the material, natural, world by the 
supernatural, mystical world. (Unlike a painting in west European art 
of the last few centuries.) The meaning of a symbol is its use in concrete 
social situations. Some symbols can become ‘meaningless’ in the course 
of time.12 

Parsons comes near to introducing a distinction similar to the one 
being made here: 


The religious type of expression of group solidarity is to be distin- 
guished from collective solidarity symbolism which is evaluative in 
emphasis, but not religious in that there is no reference to legitima- 
tion in terms of a supernatural order. Examples would be a patri- 
otic observance, such as that of the Fourth of July in this country 
[i.e. U.S,A.] or the ceremonial of a university Commencement.** 


The latter is what is being called here ‘civic ritual’, but the first type 
Parsons has, where there is a reference to the supernatural order, is an 
example, not of ‘religious ritual’ as used in this article, but of a mixed 
empirical type where both analytical elements are present. Parsons does 
not define religious expressive symbolism in a way that is compatible 
with the notion of religious ritual developed here, for he remains over- 
influenced by the Durkheimian approach: 


We may ... have religious symbolism expressive of the solidarity of 
the main institutionalised collectivities. We also have religious 
symbolism which serves as an institutionalised channel for the 
adjustment of emotional strains in the discrepancy areas. 

The first waswhat Durkheim regarded as the core type of religious ritual, the 
symbolic expression of the solidarity of the group. The second was the type 
especially emphasised by Malinowski, the type case being the funeral 


ceremonial,+% 
(ii) The nature of the involvement of participants 


Participants in religious ritual are expected to be highly involved in the 
meaning of the ritual; it is notan empty form which should be performed 
with no inner, subjective awareness. In civic ritual neither the principal 
participants nor the onlookers need cultivate deep understanding of the 
inner meaning of the ritual actions and symbols involved. ‘This does not 
mean to say that they will have no emotions, nor that the ritual will have 
no consequences for the group, such as raised morale, or higher degree 
of integration, but that the cultural expectations on participants are not 
as great in civic ritual as in religious, nor are the rituals supposed to be 
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experienced as deeply meaningful. People are culturally allowed to 
watch a civic ritual, but should participate in a religious ritual. 


(iii) Implications for other areas of life 


The implications of a religious ritual, such as the liturgy of churches, 
are wide ranging in their impact on the rest of the participants’ lives; 
worshippers are to carry over into their whole lives the attitudes of 
praise, thanksgiving, adoration for the Holy, and, in Christianity, they 
are to love God and their neighbours, Civic rituals carry very few 
implications for other areas of life. In Catholic sacraments, for example, 
participants receive Grace from God to help them with their spiritual 
growth and lives; this is not reducible to the same thing as the recogni- 
tion of the raising of group morale in an army by parades and other 
military ceremonial, for no one believes that military ceremonies confer 
anything to the participants in the way Grace is believed to be conferred 
on those receiving the sacraments, (Magic does not confer grace either 
and has implications for specific areas of life only, not the whole of life.) 

The distinction between what has been called here ‘religious ritual’ 
and ‘civic ritual’ is, therefore, fundamental to establishing a sociology 
of ritual on a sound methodological and theoretical footing. Without it 
sociologists will continue to try to find naturalistic essences of the nature 
of religion in the tradition of Durkheim, Marx, and Freud.!* Alterna- 
tively, they may fail to see the key importance of ritual to religion, to 
over-stress the importance of beliefs in their analysis, and to see ritual 
in religious institutions as no more than the ‘trappings’ of a traditional 
institution. 

The usefulness of the distinction between religious and civic ritual 
will be demonstrated in an examination of the problems that have 
grown up in England, particularly within the Church of England and 
between that Church and its relations with the other major institutions 
in England. To take the second point first, the Church of England has 
been involved in providing civic ritual for many groups outside the 
Church itself, including, perhaps most importantly, the nation itself. A 
ceremony such as the Coronation is a unique instance of this, where the 
civic ritual is today more dominant than the religious, although the 
latter aspect is not entirely lacking.15 The church has provided and 
still provides civic ritual for the local community in various forms— 
such as local Remembrance Day services, where the dead soldiers of two 
world wars are commemorated. 

Within Christianity generally, and the Church of England in 
particular, there are differences over the understanding of ritual 
between Protestants and Catholics—this is increasingly less so among 
many of the professionals in the various churches, but still the case among 
many of the Jaity, for whom the issue of ritual is still of great importance. 
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The Church of England contains groups of both theological positions 
within it, which makes it a very interesting organization for studying 
cultural elements such as ritual, with organizational structure held 
relatively constant. Protestants tend to see religious ritual, as defined 
here, as of less importance than Catholics, and tend in their talk about 
it to see it as either magic (which is meant as a negative judgment about 
it) or as an artistic performance, or as civic ritual. 

The Catholic movement within the Church of England has stressed 
the role of specifically ‘religious ritual’ in Church life, rather than civic 
ritual, in either sense—where the group which is the ‘object’ of the 
ritual orientation is either the church congregation, or an external 
group such as the local community or the nation, or an organization. 
The Catholics have stressed the values expressed in the psalmic phrase 
‘Worship the Lord in the beauty of Holiness’, and have emphasized the 
value of ritual action oriented to symbols of the Holy in worship. They 
have tended to oppose many of the ‘civic rituals’ the Church performs; 
many for instance have opposed, and still oppose, the Establishment of 
the Church for a complex of reasons, included among which is the fact 
that an established Church has to provide ‘civic rituals’ for the nation 
state. They have also opposed ‘civic ritual’ in the church itself, where the 
congregation is the key reference point, as expressed in large amounts of 
hymn singing and rousing preaching, for they have held that worship 
is not for uplifting the congregation, not for its moral improvement, nor 
aesthetic pleasure, but primarily for the worship of the Holy (Under- 
hill, 1958).28 

The recent phenomenon of ecumenical services, involving all the 
major Christian churches in England—the Roman Catholic, Russian 
and Greek Orthodox, Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Quaker, Salvation Army (finally accepted by the churches as a 
denomination, not a sect!)—produces an interesting situation where an 
attempt is made to use ‘civic ritual’ techniques, e.g., rousing hymns, to 
create among the congregation a sense of ‘oneness’. Such services are 
not conducive to arousing or expressing a sense of the numinous, 
because there is such a wide variety of styles of worship present. Only 
music seems able to evoke collective effervescence. 


CHANGE IN RELIGIOUS RITUAL—LITURGICAL REFORM 


‘Liturgy’ will be used here to refer to the whole complex of ritual actions 
in the narrower sense of specific acts, such as making the sign of the 
cross, together with readings from the sacred scriptures, singing hymns 
and psalms, prayers and sermon which make up acts of worship. 
During the 1960s the Church of England, along with other churches, has 
been: making changes and revisions in liturgy. There are a number of 
experiments going on at present with these revised liturgies in various 
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churches, where the vicar and church council have agreed to try them 
for a period of time. This period of change is problematic for some 
members of the laity, for it makes it very clear that liturgies are man- 
made, they are not absolute for all time, nor God-given. It is particularly 
problematic for some of the Anglo-Catholic congregations who have 
previously looked to the Roman Catholic Church as the authority and 
standard in these matters and have found the Roman Church changing 
its liturgical forms; and rules. For example, Catholics in the Church of 
England had always paid a great deal of attention to fasting before 
taking Communion, but the Church of Rome relaxed its rule on this 
matter when it introduced evening mass, and requires those taking 
communion to fast for one hour only before communion—the traditional 
rule had been not to eat anything before taking communion on the day 
of communion, hence the early morning communion, or mass, in the 
Church of England.?’ 

In the process of liturgical reform there is a stress on the importance 
of both ‘religious ritual’ and ‘civic ritual’ where the church congrega- 
tion is the reference. For example, the stress on the value of a general 
communion of all at the Eucharist has the intended consequence of in- 
creasing awareness of the collectivity assembled together (civic ritual). 

One of the unintended consequences of the reforms is to focus 
attention on the impact the liturgy makes on the congregation. Its 
effects on them becomes a major criterion for judging changes. This will 
in turn entail more concentration on what has been termed here ‘civic 
ritual’ where the group becomes the major object of concern, and sym- 
bolism is interpreted in relation to the group. ‘Religious ritual’ would 
be judged by the criterion of its relevance to the worship of the Holy; 
this may mean in practice examining whether a particular liturgy has 
been used by the church in the past, and whether it has a capacity to 
evoke spiritual feeling of the Holy in those regarded as most competent 
to judge this in the Church at a particular period. There is an appeal 
to both traditional authority—the undivided Catholic Church of 
early Christianity—and to the charismatic authority of contemporary 
liturgical specialists, 

The liturgical changes which have been made in the Roman church 
and in the Anglican churches have been concerned to reduce the ele- 
ments of ‘natural religion’?! and of ‘mystery cult’ in the services of the 
Church, and to introduce changes that symbolize and evoke the view of 
the Church as a ‘sacred community’, with a participating laity, instead 
of the reliance on the words and actions of the priest alone. Thus the 
westward facing position for mass emphasizes and symbolizes the priest 
as representative of the community of the believers, in place of the 
mystery cultus figure far away at the altar, with his back to the con- 
gregation. The Kiss of Peace, which involves the priest taking the hands 
of fellow priests and servers around the altar, and the congregation 
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doing the same action, stresses the brotherly love of the Christian 
community, and the value of ‘Peace which passes all understanding’. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made to examine ritual action within a modified 
social action framework, and to try to use Durkheim’s theory of ritual 
in a way which makes it useful in the analysis of modern societies’ ritual 
activities, yet avoiding a retfied organicist view of society. 

Ritual action will continue to be basic for religious groups in modern 
society for religion is ‘sacred community’ (Durkheim). The renewed 
stress on sacred community has importance in industrial society in 
preserving the value-complex of gemetnschaft—co-operation instead of 
individualistic competition. 1° 

Religious believers in the West, certainly in Europe, and possibly in 
the Orient too, will come to be seen as deviants in terms of many of the 
modern world’s major values (materialism, progress of a purely techno- 
logical kind, and the suburban way of life). As deviants, they may find 
they have much in common with the revolt of the young against the 
affluent societies’ way of life, and with the ‘New Left’ movements in all 
countries. Part of the Church may begin to ‘sacralize’ these new values 
and movements, and to protest against the sacralizing of conventional 


values of particular nation-states in existing civic rituals. 
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on the feelings or the goodness of the wor- 
shinpers.” (My italics.) 

z7. I. Clutterbuck, What’s happening to 
Ou- Discipline?, Church Union, Church 
Literature Association. 

-8. This is similar to what Weber 
calls ‘magical religion’ in M. Weber, The 
Socology of Religion, Methuen, 1965, 
chs. X and II. 

‘In these cases [of magical, mass 
rel gion} religious behaviour is not 
worship of the God, but rather coercion 
of -zhe God, and invocation is not prayer 
bu: rather ihe exercise of magical 
formulae...The normal situation is 
thet the burden of all prayers, even in 
the most other-wordly religions, is the 
aversion of the external evils of this 
world.’ (Social Science Paperback edi- 
tion, pp. 25-7). 

zg. See ch. 3, especially section on 
Ténnies, in R. Nisbet, The Soctological 
Tradition, (op. cit.). 
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Lhe relation between Durkheim’s (1951) concepts of anomie and 
egoism has been virtually unexplored in the substantial body of litera- 
ture on social pathology. While the obscurity of Durkhcim’s distinction 
has frequently been commented upon, it is implicitly assumed to be 
irrelevant for contemporary theorization in social pathology. 

Against this view, two theses will be advanced: first, had Durkheim 
pursued and attempted to clarify his distinction between the two con- 
cepts, he would have been forced to re-examine the presuppositions 
upon which his sociology had been based. Secondly, despite the diffi- 
culties in Durkheim’s theory in which the concepts of anomie and 
egoism play a crucial part, a distinction between them still has to be 
drawn which in fact retains some elements of their original meaning. 
All contemporary studies of anomie have neglected the distinction 
between anomie and egoism with the result that social conditions, 
psychological states, and processes which are entirely different from one 
another have been assimilated. 

A number of general points need to be made at this stage about 
anomie as it has been used in recent literature. First, it has become 
almost a tradition in this field for authors to begin by noting the be- 
wildering variety of definitions which have appeared in the journals 
and then to state their own, usually idiosyncratic, definitions. Alterna- 
tively, many begin by stating that anomie is a ‘state of normlessness’ 
without any attempt to define what is meant by a norm, let alone 
normlessness, and then ascribe to the term a host of different, frequently 
contradictory meanings. It might even be said that there is no term 
more confidently and uncritically employed as anomie, which is at the 
same time one of the most obscure and unsatisfactory in the socio- 
logical vocabulary. 

Secondly, anomie has tended to be confused with Marx’s concept of 
alienation, Without attempting to clarify this distinction here, it may 
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be noted that Melvin Seeman’s (1959) well-known classification of the 
aspects of alienation, which supposedly includes elements of anomie 
and treats the latter as a form of alienation, is in fact not a classification 
in the strict. sense of the term but an ad hoc list devoid of any adequate 
fundamentum divisionis. Some of these aspects—powerlessness, meaning- 
lessness, isolation, self-estrangement and normlessness—imply each 
other, some are mutually exclusive, whilst several important aspects of 
both alienation and anomie are omitted.? In addition, if anomie is 
defined simply as ‘normlessness’, as is usually the case, it amounts to no 
more than a sort of bag filed with diverse social and psychological 
states, some related to each other, some not related. In short, the scope 
and psychological ‘salience’ for individuals of different kinds of norms 
varies so greatly as to make any talk about ‘normlessness’ as such quite 
meaningless. To take such an indefinite complex as a dependent or 
independent variable is therefore a hopeless and futile enterprise. 
Many researchers have, however, invented ‘scales’ of anomie and 
alienation? based on different features and combinations of Seeman’s 
classification and attempted to find correlations between the responses 
of individuals to items on the scale and various social phenomena. The 
results, however, have generally been unenlightening and sometimes 
inconsistent. One writer (G. Rose, 1966) has asserted that such studies 
can be said to have demonstrated only that dissatisfactions of various 
kinds are more frequently expressed by lower class respondents than by 
middle class ones. Furthermore, although the concept of anomie defined 
and employed in this way bears little if any resemblance to its original, 
Durkheimian meaning, the fact is rarely pointed out by those who use 
the concept in empirical studies (Horton, 1964). _ 

Thirdly, current survey methodology as employed by sociologists has 
tended to perpetuate a conception of social pathology which is akin to 
psychiatric views about mental illness held several decades ago.‘ ‘There 
are two, inter-related points here. In the first place, sociologists for the 
most part use cross-sectional methods for studying social phenomena, 
looking for correlations between variables at one point in time. But 
these studies, while being relatively uncomplicated and swiftly com- 
pleted, are usually based on what Nigel Walker (1967) in another 
context has called ‘the assumption of constancy’, the assumption that 
the variables are constant and therefore measurable at any convenient 
point in time. Consequently, and this takes us to the second point, 
anomie as measured by the various ‘anomia’ scales has tended to 
acquire the status of a ‘disease entity’. But the notable fact that so many 
entirely different psychological and social states have been attributed 
to anomie has never apparently led to the suspicion that ‘anomie’ 
might not be any one determinate state or entity but rather that a 
number of causal processes might be operating which would produce 
various phases in the ‘illness’ under which some or all of the states 
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attributed to the concept could be meaningfully subsumed or classified.’ 
In brief, the current cross-sectional methodology has tended to sustain 
the old-fashioned, disease-entity conception of social pathology at the 
expense of elaborating theories and investigating the possibility of 
causal sequences and phases of ‘personal breakdown’ or pathology. 
Indeed, one of the implications of the arguments of the present paper 
is that theories and concepts of social pathology, if they are to have any 
utility at all, must avoid the notion of a human being selecting ‘means’ 
towards ‘goals’ in a timeless and undifferentiated social space, and adopt 
instead a dynamic or processual view aimed at the identification of 
behaviour sequences in which certain forms of ‘disorganization’ may 
be seen as transition states between one set of organized meanings or 
relationships and another. 

Finally, variables which many would consider highly relevant are 
not measured in empirical studies of anomie. This is particularly true 
of variables connected with interpersonal relations, such as ‘identity’, 
‘self-conceptions’, ‘reference groups’ and the like.* The reason for this 
is not methodological expediency but theoretical barrenness; and this 
barrenness is largely due to studying normlessness exclusively in terms 
of attitudes towards changing laws, traditions or customs. This far 
from adequate conception of normlessness stems in term from a con- 
fused conception of norm and the relation between norms and per- 
sonality. And finally, I shall argue that this confusion is itself a product 
of significant contradictions in Durkheim’s distinction between anomie 
and egoism. 


Il 


It is probably no great exaggeration and certainly not an original 
observation to assert that the intellectual history of Western society 
could be written as a pattern of struggle between philosophies and 
political theories based on two fundamentally opposed conceptions of 
the nature of man. Those who ascribed to the view, which gained 
prevalence in the Enlightenment, that man was essentially good and 
that government or external authority was unnecessary—indeed the 
source of all major conflict and unhappiness—may be called the ‘Child- 
ren of Light’.? Those who took the opposite view, the “Children of 
Darkness’, were pessimistic about man’s potentialities. For them, man 
was essentially a creature of instinct or impulse, and the impulses in 
question were usually assumed to be anti-social ones. While the 
Children of Light could observe the world and see only the misery and 
oppression caused by the tyrannical authority of self-appointed élites, 
the Children of Darkness would observe the same social world and see 
everywhere the threat or existence of chaos engendered by liberalism 
and contempt for convention and tradition. It was the latter view which 
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Durkheim is usually regarded as having embraced, following a long 
line of thinkers which included St Thomas, Hobbes and Comte. How- 
ever, to place Durkheim entirely in this camp is to invite confusion, for, 
as I shall attempt to show, it was because Durkheim wanted to be 
something of both that an analysis of anomie and egoism leads to a 
paradox, the solution of which necessitates the abandonment of his 
theory and the assumptions upon which it had been based. 

For the moment let us assume what he himself assumes throughout 
most of his work that man is essentially a bundle of greedy and in- 
satiable impulses lacking all capacity for self-control or restraint. 
Having ascribed these qualities to man, the question of how ‘order’ in 
society is achieved becomes problematic; for if men cannot control their 
impulses, how is social harmony or order to be reached? Durkheim 
solves this problem by postulating the existence of what he calls the 
‘collective conscience’ which is a su generis entity independent of and 
external to living individuals and groups. Insofar as individuals are 
prepared to accept the moral legitimacy and superiority of the collective 
conscience, their impulses can be controlled, and hence social order 
becomes possible. 

However, during times of economic crisis and sudden prosperity, 
individuals cease to accept the superiority and legitimacy of the col- 
lective conscience, and since the control of otherwise insatiable desires 
is contingent upon such acceptance, man is now at the mercy of his 
every whim. Insatiable and uncontrollable impulses by definition must, 
sooner or later, be frustrated, and this frustration is responsible for the 
high rate of suicide in countries with abnormal economic conditions— 
the problem which Durkheim had set out to explain. It was the social 
state in which individuals cease to accept the moral legitimacy of 
society to which Durkheim gave the term ‘anomie’; and of course it was 
part of the logic of his theory that individuals in such a state would be 
excessively greedy and ambitious, despite Durkheim’s insistence that 
such ‘individual facts’ could never be regarded as evidence for any 
explanation of a ‘social fact’ like the rate of suicide. 

According to him, anomie had persisted for so long in Western 
countries in the nineteenth century that it seemed almost to be the 
normal state of affairs. He also mentioned two other forms of anomie, 
‘domestic’ and ‘conjugal’, apart from the economic variety discussed 
so far, but they do not require detailed description here. What is im- 
portant is that all forms of anomie arise from the dissolution of the 
‘moral contract’? between man and the collective conscience, and this 
constitutes ‘deregulation’ or normlessness. 

But if a weakening external control over the passions is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of anomie, deregulation of the intellect as a result of 
isolation from group activity is the differentia specifica of the second 
pathological state to be considered: egoism.® Durkheim thus postulates 
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a distinction between man’s intellect and his passions. Just as external 
control wasessential if man was not tobe at the mercy of his materialistic 
and sexual impulses, so external control over the intellect by immersion 
in human groups was essential if man was not to become ‘lost in the 
infinity of dreams’ and experience his world as empty and meaningless. 
The egoist, therefore, could be described as Faustian in character, 
isolated psychologically from human groups, while the anomic in- 
dividual, exemplified in one form by the sexual virtuoso, might be said 
to have become ‘lost in the infinity of desires’ (Durkheim, op. cit., 
p. 287). 

This brief account of the distinction between anomie and egoism as 
expressed in Suicide contains a number of difficulties which have im- 
portant implications for current research on social pathology. But 
before turning to them we might first recall the intellectual context in 
which Durkheim wrote, for it was partly as a result of his rejection of 
the ‘psychologistic’ theories which were prevalent in Europe at the 
turn of the century, especially those of Gabriel Tarde, whose ideas had 
drawn a considerable following, that Durkheim’s extreme ‘sociologism’, 
with its transcendentalist and dualistic conception of the relation 
between man and society was formulated. 

On Tarde’s view, social phenomena could be explained in terms of 
the beliefs, reasons and motives of individuals. Against this, Durkheim 
argued empirically that fluctuations in the suicide rate for a given 
population could not be explained in terms of the theory of imitation 
advanced by Tarde, but rather by the influence of the social environ- 
ment; more particularly, in terms of vacillations in the power of the 
collective conscience. As Talcott Parsons (1949) has pointed out, 
Durkheim also argued formally that if the suicide rate was itself a sui 
generis phenomenon or a social fact, qualitatively different from the 
‘parts’ of which it was composed, then it could not be explained only 
by reference to individuals. 


III 


Insofar as Durkheim’s ‘sociological realism’ means that interaction 
alters the psychological characteristics of individuals and that the regu- 
larity of social processes does not coincide with regularities in the 
activities of isolated individuals, it is clearly valid. But if it means a 
constraining entity exists outside the mind and independent of in- 
dividuals it can be no more than mysticism (Sorokin, 1929). Tarde 
himself made short work of such a view. ‘I confess,’ he says, ‘that it is 
difficult for me to understand how, after excluding the individuals, we 
can have a society as a remnant. ... Durkheim apparently tries to 
return us to the realism of the Middle Ages’ (Tarde, 1895, pp. 1 ff., 
cited by Sorokin, 1929). 
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In fact, Durkheim’s own statements on the externality of societal 
constraint are inconsistent. On one hand he asserts that the failure of a 
marriage is not to be explained in terms of the characteristics of the 
partners but in terms of the institution of marriage itself (Durkheim, 
Op. cit., p. 269), while on the other hand he asserts that both egoistic 
and anomic suicides can be reduced by re-integrating individuals into 
group life (ibid., pp. 379 ff.). Thus, at one moment he insists that 
human social behaviour is governed by fluctuations in the constraining 
power of moral entities (the ‘family’, the ‘Church’, the ‘economy’, etc.) 
independent of actual individuals and groups, but at the next that 
human passions can be constrained by participation in real human 
groups. And so, when Durkheim is refuting psychological and other 
theories and invoking his own sociologistic theory his claim is that the 
collective conscience—not actual individuals—influences human be- 
haviour. But his suggested remedy for anomic and egoistic suicidal 
tendencies is based on exactly the opposite assumption, that human 
agents do have the power to influence one another. In short, not only 
does Durkheim’s criterion of externality represent a sort of mysticism, 
but in suggesting that human beings can control one another’s be- 
haviour he contradicts his chief assumption that regulation can only be 
exercised by an external agency independent ofindividuals and groups. 

This contradiction is exemplified in his distinction between anomie 
and egoism. For example, he claims in one place that anomie differs 
from other suicidal factors in that it has to do not with the way in 
which individuals are attached to society, but on how it regulates them 
(ibid., p. 258; italics mine). Conversely, when he says that anomie 
and egoism are both ‘disease(s) of the infinite’ he implies that egoism, 
resulting from isolation, is also a form of deregulation (ibid., p. 287). 

A number of contradictions have now emerged, and we can list them 
as follows: (1) to say that regulation can be exercised by human agents 
amounts to acknowledging the fallaciousness of the assumption that 
regulation can only be performed externally by the ‘collective con- 
science’; (2) the statement that regulation, which prevents anomie, 
differs from attachment to groups, which prevents egoism, is contra- 
dicted by two further statements: (a) that anomie can be reduced by 
attachments and (b) that egoism, like anomie, is due to deregulation. 
In brief, Durkheim vacillates between saying that regulation is different 
from attachment and saying that attachment to groups is a source of 
regulation. The question now arises: why did Durkheim make a dis- 
tinction between regulation and attachment in the first instance and 
not in the second? 

To answer this we must consider Durkheim’s second criterion of 
social facts, that of regulation or constraint which, so it is said, can be 
imposed on individuals regardless of their wishes by virtue of the 
ability of the collective conscience to see ‘farther and better than 
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individuals’ (Durkheim, 1965, Chapter I). According to Sorokin, this 
criterion automatically limits Durkheim to the study of juridical and 
moral phenomena because it excludes all instances of ‘free coopera- 
tion . . . free contractual relations, free mutual aid, free solidarity, free 
imitation . . and thousands of similar facts’ (Sorokin, op. cit., p. 466). 
We must conclude either that these things are not social phenomena, 
which would be absurd, or else that this criterion, like the first, is 
fallacious. Although the latter is evidently true, let us continue to pursue 
the implications of this criterion. 

Participation or involvement in social groups, the lack of which gives 
rise to egoism, would surely fall under the rubric of ‘free solidarity’, 
and therefore would not count as a social fact. Now if Durkheim had 
admitted that attachment to groups was a source or form of regulation 
it would have amounted to the abandonment both of his definition of 
social facts and the notion of an external regulatory agency, the col- 
lective conscience. This, then, would perhaps account for his making a 
distinction between (non-constraining) attachment to a group and the 
external regulation of the passions, a distinction which superficially 
preserves the theory but in fact leads on to greater difficulties and con- 
fusions. This distinction is, however, contradicted by the assertions 
(1) that egoism as well as anomie results from deregulation, hence that 
attachment to groups is a source of regulation and a social fact, and 
(11) that anomie can be remedied by attachment to groups, hence the 
denial that only external control of the passions is possible. 

An explanation of these contradictions can now be suggested. At the 
heart of the problem there is, I believe, a paradox which Durkheim 
assiduously avoided, for perhaps he realized intuitively that his entire 
theoretical structure would have been called into question if he had 
tried to solve it systematically. The contradictions, therefore, emerge as 
the consequence of a piecemeal attempt to account for the facts of 
social life while at the same time preserving an elaborate set of false 
assumptions and distinctions. 

What ts this paradox? 

It may be expressed initially in the form of three statements: (1) regu- 
lation, apart from being external, is concerned with rules of conduct, 
mores and the like; (2) anomie and egoism both result from deregula- 
tion of some kind; (3) regulation, which prevents anomie, is essentially 
different frorn attachment to groups, which prevents egoism. Com- 
pressing these three statements we arrive at the following: (a) by 
defining regulation as constraint Durkheim excluded it from the context 
of ‘free’ group activity, but at the same time, (b) he realized that 
regulation of some sort was at work in the latter context, since both 
anomie and egoism were ‘disease(s) of the infinite’. 

The question now is how can the paradox be resolved, and what, if 
anything, can be salvaged from Durkheim’s theory? 
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We can begin by facing up to some of the contradictions. First of all, if 
human agents can indeed control one another’s behaviour, what fol- 
lows? Clearly we can abandon the two key assumptions of man’s 
collective inability for mutual control and hence the notion of an ex- 
ternal, constraining, regulatory agency. To abandon these is at the 
same time to abandon Durkheim’s conception of a dualistic relation- 
ship between man and society or the ‘collective conscience’, It follows, 
furthermore, that socially sanctioned and statistically normal behaviour 
of the type described by Durkheim as anomie is not ‘ruleless’ or ‘norm- 
less’ but, being sanctioned, conforms to rules. 

Since the notion of regulation or control was, for Durkheim, the sine 
qua non of an organized society, it is this notion which is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of his sociology. But it is also one of the most 
obscure, for as we have seen, the contradictions which abound in the 
work on suicide reflect, on this view, not so much a confusion on Durk- 
heim’s part but a stubbornness to retain his basic theory whilc in- 
corporating true insights which flatly contradicted the former. 

Consider the paradox again. While Durkheim tried to retain the 
premises which we have now abandoned, he vacillated between assert- 
ing that regulation took the form of constraint, which on account of the 
criterion of ‘externality’ excluded it from the realm of group participa- 
tion, while still maintaining that some form of regulation operated in 
the latter context. But only by abandoning his premisses about the 
nature of social facts could Durkheim have taken the necessary step 
towards the resolution of the paradox which he obviously wanted to 
take, namely that of extending the range of the concept of regulation 
beyond legal and moral norms. 

Durkheim did not mean by the deregulation resulting in egoism the 
absence or weakening of legal norms or mores, since.such a state of 
affairs per se would have little effect on groups of closely attached in- 
dividuals. In other words, while individuals might be expected to do 
things which hitherto would have amounted to breaking or flouting 
legal and moral traditions, and while this in turn might have led in- 
directly to the break-up of human relationships, close personal ties 
would not ordinarily have been directly affected. Conversely, in- 
dividuals could be egoistic in Durkheim’s sense but still conform to 
legal norms. Thus if regulation is taken to mean constraint, and con- 
straint taken to represent legal or other norms the infraction of which 
can bring down heavy penalties, in what sense for Durkheim is attach- 
ment to groups a form of regulation, or alternatively, what are the 
‘rules’ embodied in such attachments? 

Could it be that rules or norms can be ordered on a continuum of 
coerciveness or sacredness, with legal norms at one extreme, mores in 
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the ‘middle’, and meanings or concepts common to all members of a 
particular group at the other extreme, so that these meanings can be 
regarded as norms with very low constraining power? (A. M. Rose, 
1954). Durkheim, it is suggested, would dismiss this possibility; for if 
the difference between anomie and egoism were purely a matter of the 
degree of deregulation then egoism would be a form of anomie. On the 
contrary, Durkheim was correct in maintaining that the state of egoism 
was altogether different in kind from anomie, and thus the paradox 
cannot be resolved by postulating a continuum of coerciveness of norms 
with corresponding differences in degrees of normlessness. 

The crucial difference between anomie and egoism, granting for the 
moment that each of these concepts can be made operationally viable, 
is that egoism is defined as the psychological isolation of individuals 
from groups, whereas individuals and groups of individuals in a state of 
anomie, where legal and moral rules have ceased to have sanctioning 
power, while frustrated in their desires, are not isolated psychologically 
from each other. 

The significance of this distinction becomes apparent if we recall the 
opposite set of assumptions to those of Durkheim. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the assumptions held by Marx concerning the relation between 
man and society which can be gleaned from his early writings on the 
phenomenology of alienation. For him, man could only develop and 
fulfil his potentialities by becoming creatively involved with those 
around him. The non-alienated state was thus one of ‘spontaneously 
creative involvement’ with one’s fellow men, both in work and play. 
There was no duality between man and society, for the latter was no 
more than the extension of man through his own creative activity. 
Indeed, man 1s his activity and the objects created by it. Therefore, 
man ts society (Horton, 1964). Marx’s views on alienation by no means 
end here, of course; subsequently his work became historicist in nature 
and the concept of alienation was linked to a theory of class struggle. 
What can be noted in this passage, however, is the quite extraordinary 
similarity between the view of the man-society relationship on which 
the concept of alienation was based, and Durkheim’s concept of egoism 
in which the same assumptions are implicit. The states of non- 
alienation and non-egoism thus both depend on human contact and 
involvement in groups. 

Clearly, the assumptions underlying Durkheim’s notion of anomie 
(the Children of Darkness) are the antithesis of those underlying the 
concept of egoism (the Children of Light), and those of the latter are 
almost identical to those of Marx’s concept of alienation. To grant this 
will be to grant also that Durkheim had committed himself to a view 
of the ‘self’ or ‘identity’ which G. H. Mead and more recently Herbert 
Blumer, amongst others, have inherited from Marx and Hegel. This is 
at the same time a view of the relation between norms and the self 
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which is radically different from the relation between norms and the 
eunomic (non-anomic) individual. What is this relationship? 

When it is said that ‘man ts society’ and that the self develops and is 
maintained by involvement with others, what is meant is that the self 
embodies and consists of concepts in a hierarchy of psychological 
‘salience’ which are derived from interaction with people to whom the 
individual is closely attached—‘significant others’, ‘primary and 
membership groups’ etc.1* Thus, when these attachments are broken 
or altered or become ‘twisted’,15 or are prevented from developing,1* 
the self breaks down or alters concomitantly. There are tautological 
difficulties in this formulation (which can hopefully.be resolved), but 
the basic theme is too well-known and documented to be seriously 
questionable. The point is that instead of norms playing an ‘external’, 
constraining, repressive or negative role for an essentially Hobbesian 
individual, as is assumed to be the case in the non-anomic or eunomic 
state, in the case of non-egoism and the non-alienated state norms play 
an internal and essentially positive role. In a sense, the individual is 
his norms, or the embodiment of them.1ë Thus to be isolated psycho- 
logically from others, to have no close personal relationships, is to be 
normless in this sense; and to be normless is to have no identity, no self, 
which is what Marx meant in part by the notion of alienation as self- 
estrangement. 

Finally, perhaps, we are in a position to understand Durkheim’s 
reluctance to speak of egoism as lack of regulation in the same sense in 
which he saw anomie as deregulation. For it was not niles as such which 
led to the development and maintenance of individual selves or identi- 
ties but rather the meanings or concepts which were derived from close 
personal relationships and which the self eventually came to embody. 
Consequently, if the individual self consisted, as it were, of concepts 
derived from human attachments, then it would follow that the break- 
down or absence of these ties would have profoundly different effects 
on the individual from the absence of legal or moral norms which were 
not peculiar to or a constituent part of his close relationships. Similarly, 
behaviour resulting from these different kinds of normless states would 
be entirely different, as will be briefly illustrated below. 

The solution of Durkheim’s paradox will by now have become evi- 
dent, but it is clearly one that would have cost Durkheim more than he 
was prepared to pay. For in reconciling the notion of regulation with 
that of attachment by juxtaposing an analysis of norms with that of 
psychological isolation we arrived at a social psychology in which the 
intimate relation between norms and the self implied a set of pre- 
suppositions which were fundamentally opposed to those with which 
Durkheim had begun. 
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Shorn of Durkheim’s presuppositions, the concept of anomie ‘still con- 
tains numerous difficulties, which cannot þe dealt with in the space 
available here.!6 Instead, I want to illustrate the argument that the 
two kinds of normlessness will give rise to emotional and behavioural 
reactions which are entirely different. For the sake of argument, let us 
grant that the absence or weakening of traditional norms concerning 
economic expectations or rewards unleashes desires for success which 
cannot be satisfied, or which at any rate produce feelings of frustration 
or dissatisfaction. Such a condition was perhaps evident in the auto- 
mobile workers studied by Ely Chinoy (1955). According to him, many 
were frustrated and demoralized by the coerced rhythm of work, the 
inability to pause, the constant demand for attention to simple routines, 
and the lack of control over production.” 

While Durkheim might well have regarded such behaviour as in- 
dicative of weakened norms, the same behaviour would have been 
regarded by Marx as the product of alienation of the individual from 
work and the products of his work. For the latter, frustration and dis- 
satisfaction of this kind arose precisely because the individual was 
prevented from creative involvement in the work situation which in 
turn was the product of a capitalist economy. This fact naturally 
presents a number of important problems, chief among which is the 
difficulty of finding criteria for deciding which of the two interpreta- 
tions is correct (Horton, 1964; Lukes, 1967). We might add that the 
example was not chosen deliberately for its ambiguity, but the fact is 
that there are no empirical studies of anomie which have actually 
attempted to measure the extent or degree of normlessness independ- 
ently of the psychological states and behaviour which are said to be its 
products. 

Furthermore, although we earlier dismissed the idea of distinguish- 
ing between normlessness in anomie and egoism by postulating a 
variety of norms ranked on a continuum of coerciveness, it must be said 
that anomie could hardly be any one determinate state, because the 
range of legal and moral norms that could legitimately be included in 
such a continuum would be so great that ‘normlessness’ could cover 
anything from the anarchy of revolution or civil war!® to dilemmas 
about sex conduct in the face of changing moral codes. To mention also 
the difficulties of ranking particular norms according to their degree of 
coerciveness is barely to touch on what would be the truly immense task 
of providing the concept of anomie with any useful meaning whatever! 

Finally, our example obviously calls into question the thesis of the 
Jast section that the concepts of egoism and alienation are in many ways 
similar. If the behaviours cited are illustrative of alienation as well as 
anomie, and alienation is similar to egoism, in what sense is egoism 
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different from anomie and yet similar to alienation? Unfortunately 
there is no very brief answer to this question, because the concept of 
alienation has acquired so many varied meanings over the years since 
Marx’s own, far from rigorous, formulation, that alienation can be 
tagged on to any state or condition which is somehow ‘unpleasant’. 
However, what can be said is that, taking Marx’s writings as a whole, 
although alienation is a concept based on premises about the nature of 
man and society which are essenitally similar to egoism and radically 
different to those of anomie, the range of behaviour and feeling states 
which can be attributed to alienation includes that of both anomie and 
egoism. It follows, incidentally, that alienation is a concept still more 
indeterminate than anomie. Hence the crucial distinction we have 
drawn between normlessness (‘breakdown’ of attachments) constituting 
breakdown of the self, and the breakdown of legal, moral, and various 
other sorts of norms held in the wider society, can be easily caught in 
the limitless net of alienation. 

Perhaps with a clearer conscience we can now turn to an illustration 
of the sort of behaviour which results from the breakdown or absence 
of interpersonal attachments. Consider Nathan Leites’ (1962) psycho- 
logical study of Meursault, hero of Camus’ novel, L’Eiranger. The chief 
characteristics of this man, isolated from .groups and ‘genuinely 
mutual’!® human contact, are his ‘affectlessness’, his high degree of 
emotional detachment towards events such as the death of his mother, 
his own trial for murder and subsequent execution, his fatigue and 
somnolence and the poverty of his internal and external psychological 
perceptions during waking hours. 

Now the hypothesis is at least plausible that both Meursault and the 
automobile workers studied by Chinoy would have described their 
situations as ‘meaningless’ had they been asked a question designed to 
assess this characteristic, and thus would probably have gained a high 
score on a modern scale of ‘anomia’; but to conclude that Meursault 
and the workers were equally anomic would be to miss the very great 
differences between their general attitudes and behaviour which would 
render the ascription of ‘anomie’ equally meaningless. The automobile 
workers, it is suggested, suffered neither from a lack of ‘goals’, nor from 
psychological isolation, but their condition was perhaps ‘meaningless’ 
in the sense that their goals were frustrated by the nature and prospects 
of production-line work. Nor in their case is there any hint of personal 
breakdown or pathology. 

The situation is the reverse in Meursault’s case. For him, life may 
have seemed purposeless or meaningless precisely because he lacked 
aspirations or goals, perhaps even the capacity for entertaining any, 
since he is described as affectless or emotionless. Evidently, however 
we choose to label it, his behaviour is of quite a different order to that 
of the car workers. 
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On this view, therefore, Durkheim was correct in distinguishing 
between conditions or states resulting from weakened legal, economic 
and moral norms and states resulting from the breakdown of close 
personal attachments with concomitant breakdown of the personality. 

Contemporary empirical and theoretical studies of ‘anomie’ and 
‘alienation’ have neglected this completely. As a consequence, research 
based on the so-called ‘anomia’ scales, with various social phenomena 
as dependent variables, has assimilated Durkheim’s distinction between 
anomie and egoism by dropping the latter concept and equating the 
two varieties of ‘meaninglessness’ illustrated above. ‘This sort of research 
has not provided fresh insights or impetus for theories of social patho- 
logy, perhaps precisely because of the contemporary emphasis on 
‘operationalization’ at the expense of substantive theoretical work. 

Part of the neglect is due to the ubiquity of the term ‘normlessness’ 
which has become identified with the concept of anomie. As was stated 
in the introduction, the idea of normlessness has acquired a nebulous, 
free-floating rclationship with the theoretical and empirical work on 
anomie, in which there is in fact little mention of norms or normlessness 
at all. In a fairly recent conceptual study of the relation between 
Durkheim’s four types of suicide (Dohrenwend, 1959), the author con- 
cluded that ‘no norms’ exist in the state of anomie, while norms do exist 
in the state of egoism. One difficulty with this is that the undifferenti- 
ated category ‘norms exist/norms don’t exist’ is too vague to be helpful; 
moreover, if the arguments of the present paper are correct, his con- 
clusion is erroneous, since egoism is also a form of normlessness, On 
this view, what needed and still needs to be analysed is the concept of 
norm itself, for as we have seen, normlessness is not the distinguishing 
feature of anomie alone, and it was in examining its relation to egoism 
that light was perhaps shed on the numerous contradictions in Durk- 
heim’s theory and the assumptions on which it was based. 
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Notes 


1. This is very competently done by 
J. Horton (1964) and S. Lukes (1967). 

2. Horton (1964); M. B. Scott (1964). 

3. The best known examples are those 
of L. Srole (1956) and G. Nettler (1957). 

4. This point 1s made very interest- 
ingly in another context by O. Diethelm 
(1934), writing about the phenomenon 
of panic. 

5. This point could not be elaborated 
in the present paper. See A. Mawson 
(1967). 

6. This is also the view of A. K. 
Cohen (1965), and is taken up in a 
slightly different form by G. Hawthorn 
(1968), writing about human fertility. 
An empirical exception in the literature 
is W. G. Runciman (1966). 

7. The phrase is borrowed from Rein- 
hold Niebuhr (1944). 

8. Sce A. Mawson (1967). 

g. It is extremely important to dis- 
tinguish Durkheim’s meaning of this 
term from current, everyday usage, 
since the latter seems at first sight to be 
identical to the ‘greediness’ of individuals 
in a state of anomie. 

10. We may note in passing that these 
manipulations allowed Durkheim to do 
three things. First, the notion of an exter- 
nal regulatory agency allowed him to 
explain variations in the rate of suicide 
without reference to the actual social 
situations of individuals, thus ‘refuting’ 
psychological theories whose point of 
- departure was the individual’s own 
thoughts and feelings. Secondly, it 
allowed him to postulate a ‘natural 
order’ conception of society, thus justify- 
ing a conservative morality, on the 
ground that socially accepted behaviour 
such as ‘economic ambitiousness’ was a 
form of pathology. Thirdly, using ‘regu- 
lation’ now in the sense of actual group 
contiol, he could argue that both anomic 
and egoism could be remedied by group 
involvement. 

11. For a well-known illustration, see 
Nicholas S. Timasheff (1960). 

12. See, for example, O. J. Harvey 


(ed.) (1963). 
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13. See, for example, R. D. Laing 
(1961). 

14. R. A. Spitz (1949); J. Bowlby 
(1951; 1969). 

15. This conception of the relation 
between man and ‘norms’ must be radi- 
cally distinguished from the notion of 
‘internalized constraints’ or the super- 
ego, for the assumption about the nature 
of man (and hence the ‘problem of 
order’) remains essentially unchanged. 
Parsons’ (1953) interesting and persuas- 
ive attempt to link the theories of Durk- 
heim and Freud in this manner is there- 
fore not strictly relevant to the point at 
issue. Secondly, this conception must be 
distinguished from the notion of man as 
a ‘rule-following’ creature, developed 
notably by Winch (1958) and some- 
what differently by Peters (1958). While 
Winch’s attempt to explain human 
action in terms of rule-following does not 
allow for the notion of ‘constraint’, neither 
does he allow for any conception of the 
relation between man and norms which 
involves concepts not available to the 
agents themselves. Indeed any attempt 
to formulate causal generalizations is 
‘ruled out’. See M. Brodbeck (1963) and 
A. C. MacIntyre (1967). A full-length 
account of the theoretical difficulties in 
the concept of norm, and an attempt to 
relate the conception briefly expressed 
here to current psychological theories 
stressing the role of interpersonal and 
environmental ‘stimulation’ in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of ‘optimal 
personality’ is currently in preparation 
by the author. It must be admitted that, 
even if this analysis has not been grossly 
unfair to Durkheim, sociology’s 1e- 
examination of its own presuppositions 
has barely begun. 

16. The best summary of recent criti- 
cisms of anomie can be found in M. 
Clinard (1964). See also Horton (1964) 
and Lukes (1967). The majority of criti- 
cisms which can be made of Durkheim’s 
theory are also applicable to Merton’s 
(1957) variation on the Durkheimian 
theme, and hence to all the subsequent 
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and vast work based on Merton in crim- 1g. See the classic article on the forms 
inology and deviance generally. of ‘mutuality’ by Wynne and Ryckoff 
17. See the discussion of Chinoy’s etal. (1958). Difficulties in the concep- 
book by Becker (1965). tualization and operationalization of 
18. John Rex (1961), for example, ‘genuine mutuality’ are, of course, no less 
regards anomie as a state of anarchy. problematic than for ‘non-alienation’. 
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Spiralists: their careers and family lives 
INTRODUCTION 


Bell (1968) has recently attempted to generate more interest in the 
middle classes and the sociology of the family. His aim was to rescue 
the middle classes from ‘their relegation to a footnote’, and one of his 
conclusions was that ‘the fundamental unit of the class structure is the 
family’. For Bell, social class in urban Britain contains two systems, the 
work system and the family system and he hoped that his research 
would ‘go some way towards providing a basis for discussion of their 
interrelationships’. This article bears witness to the initial success of his 
endeavours. 

In his study, Bell considered Watson’s concept of ‘spiralism’ to be ‘the 
most important advance in stratification theory since Lockwood’s 
concept of the work situation’. The term spiralism refers to ‘the progres- 
sive ascent of . . . specialists .. . through a series of higher positions in 
one or more hierarchical structures with a concomitant residential 
mobility through a number of communities’ (Watson, 1964). Spiralism 
is Characteristic of many kinds of middle-class occupations, but in this 
article it will be restricted to professional people to avoid using the 
rather clumsy expression, spiralist professionals, all the time. Justifica- 
tion for concentrating on such a select, yet expanding occupational 
group may be derived in the first instance from Bell’s empirical and 
theoretical validation of the concept spiralism. Secondly, and in a more 
general way, justification is afforded by McKinley (1964) in his 
authoritative study of the influence of work on family life. Echoing 
Parsons, Merton and many others, McKinley contends that the career 
orientation, typical of the professional middle classes, represents the 
dominant set of values in industrial societies. Thus, in an achievement- 
based society, the ideal model members are successful, geographically 
mobile, professional people. As Klein (1965) has observed, ‘this top 
group . .. finds itself in the peculiar position of exemplifying a stereo- 
type. In a different terminology, it is a reference-group.’ 

The purpose of this article is to extend McKinley’s and Bell’s discus- 
sion of the interrelations between work and family life. However, 
whereas McKinley examines the relationship with respect to socializa- 
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tion and the role of the father, and Bell with respect to the structure and 
functions of the extended middle-class family, this article does so in 
terms of the husband and wife relationship and roles. The key variables 
in the work situation which affect family life, and investigated by 
McKinley, were autonomy and power; for Bell they were occupational 
and geographical mobility; here it is argued that success at work is the 
key factor for an understanding of the family life and central life interests 
of spiralists, 


WORK AND FAMILY LIFE 


Occupational life contrasts greatly with family life in industrial 
societies (Rapoport, 1965). This contrast is very clear if the conjugal! 
family pattern is compared to professional work. According to Goode 
(1963), the ideal conjugal family is characterized by neolocality, 
primacy of the husband-wife relationship, emotional intensity, and the 
relative exclusion of wider kin, In terms of four of the pattern variables 
(Parsons, 1952) such a family may be described as an affective unit, 
where particularistic norms prevail, status is ascribed and roles are 
diffuse. Parsons (1949) contends that this type of family is inconsistent 
with the value orientation of work. Occupational roles are specific, they 
involve affectively neutral relationships and status is achieved on the 
basis of universalistic norms. Possible conflict between the different 
expectations and norms that these two roles engender is prevented, claims 
Parsons, by the separation of home and work (in terms of space and 
time) and by having only one spouse who plays a full-time occupational 
role. This solution however, ignores, amongst other things, the effects 
of different orientations to work, wives’ attitudes to occupational and 
family life, and the stage in the family cycle. Most importantly, 
traditional Census occupational categories conceal many attributes 
which differentiate occupations when the effect of work on non-work 
areas of life are being considered (Wilensky, 1960). For example, 
professions vary with respect to occupational mobility (Reiss, 1955) and 
geographical mobility (Watson, 1964) and both these attributes affect 
families (Litwak, 1960; Willmott and Young, 1960; Bell, 1968). There- 
fore I am only concerned with professionals who combine career and 
residential mobility, namely spiralists. Such people are generally 
salaried and typically employed in, and dependent upon for promotion, 
large-scale organizations; for example, scientists and university teachers. 
Unlike self-employed doctors or solicitors, spiralists are not tied to a 
particular residential location, hence they are more likely to be geo- 
graphically as well as occupationally mobile. It is the aim of this article 
to outline the implications of, and possible relationships between, 
spiralists’ orientation to success at work, and their central life interests 
and family life, at the child-rearing stage of the family cycle.? This 
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stage in the family cycle is the time of greatest need, the need for help 
in the home and for promotion at work to finance the high cost of child- 
rearing. The organization of material below corresponds to these two 
needs since they, in effect, crystallize the basic dilemma facing profes- 
sional families, namely, should the husband/father spend more time 
with his family or with his work? 


I. Influences on spiraltsts leading to work-centredness, husband domination, and 
a segregated conjugal role relationship? 


Spiralists, like other professionals, are considered to be intrinsically 
involved in their ‘calling’ (Greenwood, 1957). As Marshall (1963) has 
observed, ‘the professional man... does not give only his skill. He 
gives himself. His whole personality enters into his work.’ This high 
personal involvement in a specialized career is significant because it 
means that work is likely to be the central life interest of the spiralist 
(Rapoport, 1965), to the extent that leisure becomes an extension of 
work life (Parker, 1967). Assuming that the spiralist’s wife has not been 
educated and socialized into the same occupational role, the specialist 
nature of the husband’s work will be incomprehensible to his family. 
With the spiralist spending many of his leisure hours on work affairs 
and not being in a position to discuss them with his wife, a segregated 
conjugal role structure can be expected to develop, and become the 
predominant pattern during the child-rearing stage of the family cycle 
when the wife is pre-occupied with a domestic role. Furthermore, the 
strong role bargaining position of the spiralist husband by virtue of his 
family’s dependence on his high income and high status (Goode, 1963/4; 
McKinley, 1964), plus the corresponding vulnerability of the wife with 
young children in terms of the familiar ‘principle of least interest’ (i.e. 
the husband has least to lose through the termination of the marital 
relationship and is therefore in a better position than his wife to demand 
more from others and dominate them in exchange for his continued 
participation), both favour husband domination (Blood and Wolfe, 
1960; McKinley, 1964). 


Il, Influences on spiralists leading to home-centredness, egalitarian husband-wife 
relationship and a joint conjugal role relationship* 


It has often been noted that egalitarianism and the concomitant husband 
and wife sharing of family tasks and interests has increased since a 
generation or so ago and is especially widespread in middle-class 
families (Bott, 1957; Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Goode, 1963; Klein, 1965; 
Gavron, 1966). A good index of these changes in family life is the notion 
of companionship as defined and researched by Blood and Wolfe, ‘the 
broad definition of companionship, as leisure time spent by the husband 
and wife in joint activities . . . companionship consists of doing things 
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together. Hence it is related to sharing in decision-making, not simply 
to the absence of inequality in power.’ In their sample of 909 married 
women, Blood and Wolfe found that companionship was by far the most 
popular and valued aspect of marriage. This trend towards egalitarian- 
ism and joint conjugal roles is reinforced in spiralist families by their 
high rates of geographical and occupational mobility (Musgrove, 1963; 
Blau and Duncan, 1967) which disrupts social ties (Glass, 1954; Blau 
and Duncan 1967), whichin turn favours the emergence of joint conjugal 
roles (Bott, 1957). In this context it 1s relevant to quote Bott who con- 
cludes that “The less connected the network, the smaller the degree of 
segregation between. the roles of husband and wife’. Even allowing for 
the difficulties of operationalizing the concepts ‘conjugal roles’ and 
‘network connectedness’ (Turner, 1967; Harrell-Bond, 1969) spiralists, 
according to Bott’s hypothesis, are more likely to have a joint conjugal 
role relationship than a segregated one by virtue of their mobility and 
consequent loose-knit social network. Moreover, professional men, and 
therefore spiralists, generally marry women from a similar educational 
and cultural background (Berent, 1954; Blau and Duncan, 1967), and 
this type of wife tends to dislike domesticity (Bott, 1957; Rosser and 
Harris, 1965). And this factor too has been found to be conducive to 
egalitarianism (Blood and Wolfe, 1960) and joint conjugal roles (Rosser 
and Harris, 1965). Finally, home-centredness will be encouraged by a 
number of interrelated changes in family life, including the trends to- 
wards neolocality, companionship and joint conjugal roles, all of which 
partly stem from the high rates of geographical and occupational 
mobility so characteristic of spiralist families. Numerous studies in the 
past decade or so, ranging from Mogey (1956) to Goldthorpe et al. 
(1968), although largely concerned with working-class families, all note 
that geographical mobility leads to ‘a style of life’ which is ‘decisively 
centred on the home and conjugal family’ (Goldthorpe et al., 1968). 


THE RESOLUTION OF CONFLICTING INFLUENCES 


The key question is which set of influences, if any, prevails and why? 
According to Bott (1957), research into the factors which affect varia- 
tions in network connectedness and the degree of conjugal role segrega- 
tion ‘is no simple matter’. Turner (1967) reiterates this important point 
when he states that ‘Even a crude classification of marital role relation- 
ships therefore, involves an extremely complex set of problems’. And in 
his conclusions he lists the variables which one would include in an 
investigation of the marital relationship alone: ‘connectedness of social 
networks, size and composition of social networks*, selected aspects of 
* I am grateful to Professor R. Frankenberg for pointing out the significance of the 


spiralists’ general social environment, including social networks, for their work and 
family life. This is particularly pertinent since it links up with some of Turner's 
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occupation [my italics], degree of geographic mobility, stage of develop- 
mental cycle, educational level, and cosmopolitan and local orientation, 
besides any additional variables which the researcher might consider 
relevant.’ To make sense of the many factors which ‘do not always work 
in the same direction’ (Bott, 1957), the research by Oeser and Hammond 
(1954) and Blood and Wolfe (1960) suggests that a man’s orientation 
to success at work may be a crucial variable determining the nature of 
his family life. For example, Oeser and Hammond note that ‘high 
potency in the job results in low potency of the family and vice-versa’. 
From a small sample of 83 Oeser and Hammond found sufficiently 
significant differences to conclude that ‘time and energy required by 
his work will affect the degree of participation in home activities’ and 
thus “the work role of the breadwinner can be expected to play a major 
causal part in fixing the social climate of the family’, Similar findings 
are reported by Blood and Wolfe when they state that ‘neglect (of 
certain types of companionship) seems to be especially common among 
success oriented husbands (the same husbands who are least available 
to help around the house with household tasks)’. Success is in many’ 
respects the most appropriate factor to consider in the lives of profes- 
sional people since they are involved in a career rather than a job and a 
career orientation is often regarded as being synonymous with a success 
orientation (McKinley, 1964; Bell, 1968). Further evidence of the 
influence of success at work on family life comes from Dynes et al. (1956), 
who found that ‘unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships in the family 
were significantly related to high aspirational levels and satisfactory 
relationships were related to lower aspirational levels’. From these 
studies it may be hypothesized that the resolution of the conflicting 
forces that impinge upon spiralists at the child-rearing stage of the 
family cycle will be related to their orientation to success at work.® 
From this general hypothesis three solutions to the problem of conflicting 
influences present themselves, one in favour of work, one in favour of 
home and a third in favour of both or neither. These solutions are 
represented in the following table. 








Orientation to Central life Family life 
success at work interest(s) Roles Relationships 
High Work Segregated Husband- 
Dominated 
Medium Home and Work Role Conflict Inconsistent 
Low Home Joint Egalitarian 





other factors, such as the local/cosmopolitan dichotomy which is commonly used 
with reference to professionals in organizations. 
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The rationale behind these relationships between work and family life 
is that the spiralist at the child-rearing stage of the family cycle is faced 
with a dilemma: he can be ‘married’ to his work or his home and family. 
The more successful he is at work, the greater the likelihood of consider- 
able involvement in work. Thus time and energy with his family 
competes with his commitment to a successful career. In this situation, 
a strong role bargaining position is likely to lead to husband domination, 
high involvement in work and in a segregated conjugal role structure, 
and consequently work for such a person will in all probability be his cen- 
tral life interest. These effects therefore, ultimately relate to the nature 
of the spiralist’s occupational role and his orientation to success at it. The 
opposite of this solution is for the spiralist to invest more in his family 
life than his work life. The factor most likely to lead to this response is 
again the spiralist’s degree of success in his career and satisfaction from 
it. It is contended that lack of success at work will produce meagre 
satisfaction from, and eventually an instrumental attachment to, work. 
This will subsequently result in home becoming the spiralist’s central 
life interest and an attempt to succeed in family life, dimensions of 
which, it is suggested in the middle classes are joint conjugal roles and 
egalitarianism. Thus in an occupational sub-culture which places great 
weight on success, individuals who fail will-turn to other roles for 
‘achievement’. McKinley (1964) refers to this process as ‘role com- 
pensation’ which he defines as ‘an attempt to gain status and satisfaction 
in ascribed roles when the individual is unsuccessful in achieved roles’. 
The reasons why the professional person is more likely to compensate 
by an emphasis on his familial role are that this role ‘is an ascribed role 
par excellence’ (McKinley 1964), and that alternative compensatory roles, 
such as the sexual and peer group roles, are inappropriate in the pro- 
fessional classes. This general line of reasoning is also supported by 
evidence from Oeser and Hammond (1954), who found that the greater 
the emotional satisfaction the breadwinner obtains from one (home or 
work) the less will be his need for it from the other. This then, is what 
may be called ‘compensation theory’, it has also been applied to the 
relationship between work and leisure, notably by Wilensky (1960) and 
Parker (1965). 

The third solution to the dilemma is to attempt success in both roles. 
However, owing to the persuasiveness yet conflicting nature of both sets 
of influences, considerable problems will confront the spiralist who 
attempts to behave in terms of both sets. In aspiring to reconcile the 

` conflicting forces, the spiralist is unlikely to be as successful in his career 
as his totally committed colleagues, and is equally unlikely to be as 
successful (in terms of the factors leading to home centredness and the 
accompanying familial roles and relationships) at home compared to 
completely home-centred husbands. Thus just as professional married 
women experience role conflict as they have been increasingly socialized 
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for, and given the opportunity of, a work role in addition to their 
traditional role of home-maker (Myrdal and Klein, 1956; Gavron, 1966), 
professional married men have come to experience role conflict as they 
in turn have increasingly been given a home role in addition to their 
traditional role of breadwinner. I am not suggesting that the male 
corollary to wives’ role conflict is as severe for professional husbands as 
Myrdal and Klein, and others, have claimed it is for professional wives, 
merely that commitment to success at work and at home is problematic 
and likely to lead to some role conflict for husbands. For example, 
conflict may arise in defining the extent of the husband’s familial 
obligations—extra work for promotion or extra help in the home? 
Moreover, since the differentiation of husband and wife roles is so 
dependent upon situational and pragmatic factors (Blood and Wolfe, 
1960; Newson, 1963) the pattern of husband and wife roles and relation- 
ships is likely to be inconsistent. Thus the spiralist who attempts to 
subscribe to both influences, and thereby be successful in both roles, will 
alternate between home and work centreduess, from a segregated to a 
joint role relationship, and from husband domination to egalitarianism 
because he will be giving priority first to one sphere of life and then to 
the other. And this will lead to role conflict since any degree of com- 
mitment to one role will detract from his commitment, and chances of 
success, in the other, simply in terms of the availability of time and 


energy. 
CONCLUSIONS AND SPECULATIONS 


In the first place, I have contended that spiralists are a prototypical 
group, who, at the child-rearing stage of the family cycle, are faced with 
two sets of conflicting forces. One set favours the emergence of work 
centredness, husband domination and a segregated conjugal role rela- 
tionship; the other is more conducive to home centredness, an egali- 
tarian husband-wife relationship and joint conjugal roles. The factor 
that determines the outcome of these influences is the spiralist’s orienta- 
tion to success at work. The point is well made by Blood and Wolfe when 
they state ‘that the more successful the husband is in his occupation, the 
less the wife can count on his help in the home. Not that successful 
husbands disdain household tasks—they are just too busy being success- 
ful to have the time.’ Following Blood and Wolfe, the distinction was 
made between ‘the high-status husband who is still immersed in his 
occupational advancement’, in my terminology, the success at work 
oriented spiralist, and ‘the equally high-status man who is less occupa- 
tionally pre-occupied and therefore more available for tasks around the 
home’, in my terminology again, the family oriented spiralist. A third 
distinction was discussed, namely the spiralist who sought to be success- 
fully oriented to his work and his family, a ‘role conflict’ possibility not 
explored by Blood and Wolfe. 
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From the basic career and family hypothesis, and the analysis that 
followed, certain other speculative by-products may be derived. In the 
case of the work centred spiralist, what is the likely response of his wife 
to this situation? By neglecting his familial responsibilities and acceding 
to the demands of his career completely, his wife may be inclined to 
increase her responsibility and raise the status of her domestic role in 
various ways; for example, by increasing her technical knowledge of 
home tasks, such as child rearing, cooking, and home-making in general, 
and by having more children. Hence the ‘professionalization’ of the 
mother role, as Parsons (1956) has called it, and the trend towards larger 
families among sections of the middle classes, are potentially explicable 
in terms of the relationship between work and family life using the 
concept role compensation. 

Secondly, the case of the home centred spiralist also raises some 
interesting possible lines of enquiry. Here research may indicate that 
such a person is occupationally ‘misplaced’ and that it is too late to 
change careers with a family to support. Or, perhaps the relatively 
unsuccessful spiralist is an ‘over-achiever’ and has consequently reached 
the limit of his career advancement, i.e. the ‘blocked’ spiralist. Assuming 
the validity of Oeser and Hammond’s general conclusion regarding the 
‘potency’ of either home or work, the effect of occupational ‘misplace- 
ment’ or a ‘blocked’ career will be low or dissatisfaction from work and 
considerable satisfaction from home life. 

Finally, the role conflict situation; this is complicated by the possi- 
bility of success in both spheres or failure in both spheres. The question 
here is what determines the spiralist’s response? Will he aspire to be 
successful in both roles? (and perhaps experience perpetual role conflict), 
or withdraw from both roles and seek, as Oeser and Hammond suggest, 
satisfaction elsewhere? It is hoped that research will provide answers, 
and further lines of enquiry, to these and other questions derived from 
the interrelationships between career and family life, for spiralists at the 
child-rearing stage of the family cycle. 
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Notes 


1. ‘The term ‘conjugal’ (Goode, 1963) 


3. The expression ‘segregated con- 
is very similar in meaning to ‘nuclear’ as 


jugal role relationship’ is taken from 


used by Parsons (1956) and ‘elementary’ 
as used by Firth (1964). 

2. Following Bell (1968), the child- 
rearing stage of the family cycle lasts 
from the ‘birth of the first child until 
marriage of first child’. 


Bott (1957) and refers to a husband and 
wife who have a ‘clear differentiation of 
tasks and a considerable number of 
separate interests and activities’. 

4. The expression ‘joint conjugal role 
relationship’ is also taken from Bott 
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(1957) and refers to the sharing of 1962). Each orientation relates to a 
activities ‘with a minimum of task differ- different work reference group, but since 
entiation and separation of interests’. both involve high commitment, the 

5. Basically there are two types of effect on family life is likely to be similar. 
“success at work’ for spiralists, profession- However, at the moment this remains 
al and organizational (Kornhauser, more an hypothesis than a fact. 
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Comparison of influentials in contemporary 
American and British sociology: a study in the 
internationalization of sociology 


INTRODUCTION 


Sciences, by their very nature, attempt to transcend national boundar- 
ies. It is, as William V. Consolazio points out, ‘a truism that science is 
international’ (1965: 322). 

Wilbert Moore has recently suggested that sociology has become 
‘remarkably international’ (1966: 476). Sociology will, according to 
Moore, increasingly become international because men will increasingly 
be facing similar problems and finding similar solutions. If sociology, 
or any other discipline, were to become more international than it 
presently is we might assume that one way in which this process would 
be manifest is through an increasing concentration upon the works of a 
number of men who make fundamental trans-national contributions 
to that discipline. 

In this paper we shall focus upon a comparison of the most important 
influentials in contemporary American and British sociology. This 
comparison will span a time period of eleven years, 1958-68. If 
sociology is becoming ‘global’ or ‘international’ one would expect that 
this process might first be found in the case of the United States and 
Britain. Both of these are highly urbanized, industrialized, and bureau- 
cratized and are therefore very likely to face similar social issues and 
problems. In addition the lack of a language barrier is likely to en- 
courage communication between sociologists in the two countries. 
Finally, while it is true that sociology in Britain did not in the past 
attain the independence and status that it has in the United States 
‘. - . now British universities . . . are rapidly expanding their academic 
positions’ (Moore, 1966: 476). A number of investigators have com- 
pared research approaches in Britain and the United States. Morris, 
for example, has compared the research on voluntary associations in the 
two countries (1965: 186-200). Overall research interests of the socio- 
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logists in the two countries have been compared by Simon (1969: 5-10). 
She questioned 53 leading American sociologists concerning their 
opinions about fields of research in which they were currently involved, 
which were neglected and which needed more interest. The findings 
were compared with those of Carter in which 416 sociologists in Britain 
were questioned. Simon found that British ‘sociologists are mainly 
working in industrial sociology, sociology of education, sociology of 
communities and sociology of social services. Americans, on the other 
hand, are currently interested in methodology, social change, social 
stratification and social theory. She concludes ‘we predict that there is 
little likelihood that the interests of American and British sociologists 
will move closer in the near future’ (1969: 9). If this conclusion is 
accurate then it certainly does not support the thesis that sociology is 
becoming more international. In this case that American and British 
sociologists will concentrate their energies in more similar areas in the 
future than they have in the past. In our study we are not interested 
in research concerns but rather in the individuals who have most in- 
fluenced the research of American and British sociologists. 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to ascertain the names of the most important influentials in 
contemporary American and British sociology we chose to examine 
footnote citations in articles appearing in professional journals. We 
reasoned that the number of times an individual and his works are 
cited by colleagues in articles written for other professionals would be 
one indicator of the amount of influence an individual exerts in a par- 
ticular discipline at a particular time. We do not claim that the gross 
number of citations one receives in professional articles is the only way 
of operationalizing the term ‘influential’, however, Clark in his work 
with psychologists argues that a citation count is the best available 
indicator of the ‘worth’ of research work in that discipline (1957: 248). 
Stephen and Jonathan Cole have found a relationship between the 
‘quantity’ of citations a physicist receives and the ‘quality’ of his work 
(1967: 377-90). Finally, after a review of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of citation counts, Bayer and Folger conclude that this 
measure ‘has high face validity; what people cite in scientific writing 
is in general what they think is important; no other single measure gets 
at a man’s contribution so directly’ (1966: 385-6). Citation counts have 
been employed by Odum (1951: 248), Bain (1962: 746-8) and Oro- 
maner (1968: 124-6) in attempts to ascertain the names of the most 
‘important’ American sociologists. 

In the present research articles from two sociological journals were 
selected for analysis. The American articles were selected from the 
American Soctological Review (ASR) while the British articles were selected 
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from the British Journal of Sociology (BJS). We do not assume that these 
journals contain articles that are representative of sociological pro- 
ductivity in these two countries, It is more likely that these articles 
represent what we can call ‘establishment sociology’. Articles from two 
time periods were selected for study. The first period included the years 
1958-62 while the second period covered the years 1967-8. Articles 
from each period were selected in the following manner. With the aid 
of a table of random numbers ten articles were selected from each of 
the five volumes of the ASR for the period 1958-62. Only full-length 
articles were included and in this case only articles written by American 
sociologists. The same procedure was used to obtain 50 articles written 
by British sociologists which appeared in the B7S for the period 1958- 
1962. For the second time period, 1967-8 only 27 full-length articles 
written by British sociologists were available in the BFS. All of these 
were used. Finally a random sample of 27 articles were obtained from 
the ASR for 1967-8. In summary, 50 articles were selected from each 
country for the first time period while 27 articles were selected from 
each country for the second time period. For each of these periods the 
most cited names were listed in rank order and the first twenty-two 
names were selected for analysis. 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL SOCIOLOGISTS 


Our first concern involves an overall comparison of the most cited 
names. ‘hese data permit two types of comparisons, (1) between nation 
comparisons and (2) between time period comparisons. The number 
and percentage of names appearing on any two lists are presented in 
Table 1. In reading this table we shall refer to the time period 1958-62 
as Period I and the time period 1967-8 as Period II. Of the twenty- 
two names which appear on each of the two American lists seven 
(32%) names are found on both lists. On the other hand, four (19%) 
of the names on the British lists are the same. There was, therefore, 
greater stability in the names most cited by American sociologists 
during the eleven-year period under investigation. . 

We have already proposed that one way in which to test the hypo- 
thesis that sociology is becoming more international is to compare the 
names cited by sociologists in different countries during different time 
periods. If the same names are more likely to be found in the most 
recent time period then we suggest that we have support for the hypo- 
thesis. Three (14%) of the names on the American and British lists for 
Period I were found on both lists. On the other hand, eight (37%) of 
the names on these lists for Period II were found on both lists. Our data 
do lend support to the hypothesis that there is an increasing convergence 
between American and British sociologists in the names of those whom 
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TABLE I Number and percentage of names of the most frequently cited influentials in the ASR 
and the BJS which appear on any two lists for 1958-621, and 1967-8? and for each of the 


two journals 
ASR BFS 
Period IT Period I Period I 

Period I 7(32) 3(14) 5(23) 
ASR 

Period II — 3(14) 8(37) 
BFS Period I — — 4(19) 

1195862 = Period I 21967-8 = Period II 


they feel obligated to cite in their publications. That is, more of the 
same individuals appear to be influential during Period IT than during 
Period I. 

Our next area of concern involves the names of those individuals who 
were the most influential in American and British sociology during 
Periods I and II. Who, if anyone, appears on all four lists? What are 
the differences between the names appearing on the American lists and 
those appearing on the British lists? What are the differences between 
the names appearing on each country’s list for the two time periods? 

In Table 2 the names appearing on each of the four lists are pre- 
sented. In column 1 are found the names most cited in the BFS for 
Period I. One outstanding feature of this list is the relatively large 
number of anthropologists both American, e.g. Mead and Kluckhohn, 
and British, e.g. Firth, Radcliffe-Brown, Fortes, etc., who are present. 
This is especially significant when compared with the Period II list for 
this Journal. During this most recent period no anthropologists are to be 
found. This we take as an indication that British sociology is becoming 
more professionalized and independently established. It is no longer so 
closely dependent upon its sister discipline social anthropology. If 
British sociologists are no longer so influenced by anthropologists, by 
whom are they influenced? The anthropologists have, in the main, been 
displaced by contemporary American sociologists, e.g. Goffman, 
Cohen, Bendix, Gouldner, Homans, etc. The apparent internationaliza- 
tion of sociology in this case may in reality be an Americanization of 
British sociology. For the immediate future the internationalization of 
sociology everywhere may become almost equivalent to the Ameri- 
canization of sociology.? This we suggest may occur for a number of 
reasons. The most important being the fact that American sociology is 
more professionalized, firmly established, receives more financial sup- 
port and as Parsons has observed ‘has grown faster and gone further 
than sociology in any other country’ (1968: 320).° This process is likely 
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also to be influenced by the existential fact that American society 
is likely to have experienced social problems and phenomena associated 
with processes such as urbanization, industrialization and bureau- 
cratization that other societies are experiencing at the present time or 
will experience in the future. Since American sociologists may be the 
first to encounter many of the issues associated with these processes it is 
reasonable to assume that as other societies, and sociologists within 
them, encounter such issues they will turn for reference to the work of 
their American colleagues. It has frequently been suggested that 
American sociology is too culture bound. Hughes, for instance, has 
spoken of ‘ethnocentric sociology’ (1961; 1-4). In his evaluation of 
American studies of political parties Duverger suggests that while 
many such studies exist, they are limited ‘for all these studies are con- 
ceived within the framework of American society alone, they deal with 
problems that are specifically American and do not refer to general 
questions’ (quoted in Marsh, 1967: 5). It may be that this concentration 
on problems that are specifically American at the present time will lead 
to the increasing influence of American sociologists on an international 
scale at some future time. This future time being the period in which 
sociologists in other societies deal with some of the same questions that 
American sociologists have dealt with before them. 

We are not suggesting that all societies and all sociologists will in- 
evitably confront and deal with the same problems in the same manner. 
We are only suggesting that the problems faced by American 
society and American sociologists are likely to have their counterparts 
in many other societies. Soviet sociologists have argued that it is they 
who are the first to encounter new social problems. Their implicit 
argument for the ‘Sovietization of sociology’ is similar to the one we 
have made for the ‘Americanization of sociology’. Osipov and Yovchuk 
have observed ‘at present the science of sociology in the U.S.S.R. 
contributes to the solution of social problems which mankind has not 
faced before’ (1963: 621). These are problems which arise in the 
course of creating a class-free communist society. As other societies 
progress in their development along these lines we may expect that they 
will encounter problems that their Soviet colleagues have faced before 
them. In this paper we are in no way attempting to enter into a debate 
. concerning the ultimate international influence of American or Soviet 
sociology. We are only suggesting, for the reasons previously enumer- 
ated, that the international influence of American sociology is likely to 
continue to increase in the immediate future. 

We have seen that the Period II B7S list does contain the names of a 
number of contemporary American sociologists. An examination of 
both the Period I and Period II AJS lists reveals no names of con- 
temporary British or any contemporary non-American. During the 
eleven-year period under study British sociology has become more 
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international i.e. Americanized, while the national influences on 
American sociology have not changed but have remained almost 
entirely American in origin. 

Who were the most important influentials during this period? Three 
names, R. K. Merton, T. Parsons, and E. Durkheim appear on all four 
lists and two names, R. Bendix and A. Cohen. appear on three lists. 
Once again one can see the dominance of contemporary American 
sociologists. 


TABLE 2 Rank order listing of the names of the twenty-iwo most-cited influentials to appear 
in ths ASR and the BJS for 1958-621 and 1967-87 


BFS ASR 
Period I Period II Period I Period II 
R. Firth D. Lockwood E. Durkheim S. M. Lipset 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown T. Parsons T. Parsons T. Parsons 
P. Willmott E. Durkheim E. A. Shils R. K. Merton 
M. Young R. K. Merton P. A. Sorokin A. Etzioni 
S. F. Nadel E. Goffman P. F. Lazarsfeld W. J. Goode 
T. Parsons J. H. Goldthorpe R. K. Merton J. G. March 
M. Mead B. Bernstein M. Weber W. Kornhauser 
B. Malinowski P. M. Blau A. Cohen A. Cohen 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard C. W. Mills W. Bell P. M. Blau 
M. Fortes K. R. Popper P. M. Harrison M. Trow 
E. Durkheim R. H. Turner S. M. Lipset P. F. Lazarsfeld 
M. E. Spiro _ J. W. N. Watkins C. F. Schmid J. S. Coleman 
C. Kluckhohn A. Coben N. J. Smelser T. Newcomb 
M. Opler R. Bendix E. W. Burgess R. A. Ellis 
K. R. Popper A. N. Whitehead H. Sewell E. Durkheim 
R. K. Merton H. Becker E. Shevsky B. Berelson 
A. H. Halsey E. Bott F. Hunter G. W. Thompson 
D. Forde E. M. Lemert W. E. Moore H. A. Simon 
W. G. Fiske M. Seeman H. Becker M. Seeman 
O. H. Mowrer A. W. Gouldner J. W. Atkinson C. W. Mills 
K. Marx G. C. Homans R. Bendix O. D. Duncan . 
F. Hayek G. Simmel J. Veroff R. Bendix 

11958-62 = Period I 21967-8 = Period II 


OTHER SOCIETIES AND OTHER SOCIOLOGIES 


We have argued that as sociology becomes more internationalized it 
will also become more Americanized. Our data, however, have re- 
ferred solely to the influence of American sociologists on sociology in 
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Britain. What about sociology in other societies? In this paper we have 
not presented data concerning the most cited names in sociological 
journals in other societies. This we suggest is an important next step 
and should be undertaken. We have pointed out that one might expect 
British sociology to be influenced by American sociologists, but what 
about Soviet, French, German, Polish and Indian sociologies? 

While we do not have citation data from these countries we do have 
a number of observations concerning the cross-national influences on 
sociology in a number of other societies. Mol has commented that 
sociology in Australia and New Zealand is developing because students 
have ‘a healthy interest in their own fast-changing urbanized societies’ 
(1968: 146) and that both countries have relied heavily on American 
staff and textbooks. Here we suggest that there is a convergence of 
factors that will lead to the increasing influence of American sociologists. 
If the staff and textbooks are American in origin then future sociologists 
cannot help but become influenced by American sociology. In addition 
we suggest that the concern with urbanization will lead to a greater 
concern with the works of American sociologists who have contributed 
to this area. ‘This last point is similar to the one we would make for the 
case of Romania about which we are told that sociologists are paying 
increasing attention to industrialization (Kolaja, 1968: 241-3). Finally, 
we are informed that while bourgeois sociology .is disavowed in the 
U.S.S.R. ‘Soviet sociologists adopt many of its research methods’ 
(Kassof, 1965: 120). Parsons (1965: 123), in a similar vein has expressed 
his surprise at the familiarity of Soviet sociologists with the literature of 
American research, while Fischer has commented that despite differ- 
ences which do exist ‘... Soviet sociologists now face the same big 
problems as their colleagues in the West’ (1966: 132).4 

These impressionistic statements have been presented as additional 
illustrations of what we take to be indications of an increasing inter- 
nationalization and Americanization of sociology. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


We have compared the names of the men most cited in the ASR and the 
BJS for two time periods and have found that the lists for the second 
time period contained a larger number of names in common than the 
list for the first period. This finding was interpreted as support for the 
thesis that sociology is becoming more international. A comparison of 
the two American lists revealed no essential differences in the national 
origin of the most important influentials for the two periods. A similar 
examination of the two British lists revealed that contemporary 
American sociologists are becoming increasingly influential in British 
sociology. It was therefore suggested that the internationalization of 
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sociology may, for the immediate future, be equivalent or almost 
equivalent to the Americanization of sociology. 

We Have therefore suggested two hypotheses which will require 
further testing. The first is that sociology is increasingly becoming 
internationalized while the second is that this internationalization of 
sociology will be paralleled by the Americanization of sociology. In 
order to test these hypotheses citations from articles appearing in 
sociological journals from a number of countries must be analyzed. It 
will be of strategic significance to select journals from; (a) Non-English 
speaking societies, (6) Non-Western societies and (c) Socialist societies. 


Notes 


1. For an historical example of the 
degree to which scientists attempt to 
transcend national boundaries even 
during periods of war, see De Beer 
(1965: 14-18). 

2. Moore has also spoken of the 
‘Americanization of sociology’ (1966: 
477). For him this refers to the fact that 
while sociology was developing in the 
United States it was simultaneously los- 
ing its status in Europe. For us the 
‘Americanization of sociology’ refers to 


sociologists on sociologists in other coun- 
tries. This process is, of course, partly due 
to the facts pointed to by Moore. 

3. Rose has pointed out that while 
sociology presently flourishes in a num- 
ber of countries, ‘it is a tribute to the 
accomplishments of American sociolo- 
gists that sociology has been called “the 
American science” ’ (1965: 11). 

4. For a number of articles comparing 
American and Soviet sociology see P. 
Hollander (1969). 


the increasing influence of American 
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The class situation of manual workers: 
the United States and Britain 


Review Article 


In recent years the social class situation of manual workers in post- 
capitalist societies has increasingly come to attract the attention of 
sociologists. This has been especially the case in the United States 
where, until the fifties, a disproportionate amount of research con- 
cerned itself with ‘typically middle class’ families or individuals. A large 
part of this contemporary concern with blue-collar workers has 
revolved around changes that are, or have been occurring in the struc- 
ture and composition of the working class generally. There has been 
no shortage of speculations and hypotheses concerning the nature of 
these changes. For the most part these have focused on the disappear- 
ance of the manual-non-manual line of demarcation which has in 
the past separated the middle and working classes. Several writers 
have assigned causal priority to the breakdown of the income differ- 
ential between blue and white collar workers, while others have 
stressed the significance of the mass media in disseminating middle 
class social standards, the influence of suburban living, or the relevance 
of changing patterns of white collar work.! The five volumes discussed 
in this essay reflect this growing concern with the position of manual 
workers in two industrial societies—Britain and America—whule three 
of them represent explicit attempts empirically to test hypotheses that 
have been advanced by other sociologists or social commentators. Î 
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The third and final report arising out of the Luton study, The 
Affluent Worker in the Class Structure, represents an explicit test of the 
thesis of embourgeoisement in Britain. For the sake of completeness, 
already published materials on certain components of class are 
included, but the large part of the data—on patterns of sociability, 
and aspirations and social perspectives—is presented for the first time. 
As such, the monograph can be seen as a self-contained analysis of the 
class situation of the affluent British worker. l 

As is, by now, well known, the research was carried out in Luton, 
a community having characteristics seen as being especially conducive 
to the breakdown of the blue collar/white collar line of demarcation, 
the rationale being that if embourgeoisement was not occurring in this 
town, it was unlikely to be occurring anywhere else in Britain. 229 
highly paid (at least £17 per week gross in 1962) manual workers, as 
well as 54 lower level white collar workers were interviewed. Of the 
manual sample, only 56 (24 per cent) were skilled craftsmen. The 
majority were semi-skilled process and production workers employed 
in three large firms known for their high wages, high level of job 
security, and ‘progressive’ employment policies. 

As already reported in an earlier monograph, the work situation and 
experience of the blue collar workers interviewed could not be regarded 
as typically middle class.2 Three-quarters of the men were on shift 
work, working approximately 50 hours a week. The level of job satis- 
faction was very low. As a group these people neither expect nor derive 
any intrinsic satisfaction from their jobs. Instead work is viewed in 
essentially an instrumental manner; the monotony, fast pace and frag- 
mentation being accepted because of the high rewards offered. In 
contrast the clerical workers interviewed clearly derived a high degree 
of meaning from their workers tasks, worked an average work week of 
384 hours and were hardly ever involved in shift or overtime work. 
For highly paid manual workers then, ‘affluence had been achieved only 
at a price’ (page 58). The instrumental way in which work was viewed 
was evidenced further by the fact that few saw the work place as a 
“source of friends, or were interested in developing any sort of personal 
relationships with immediate supervisors. There was little interest in 
removing ‘status barriers’ such as separate canteen facilities for white 
and blue collar workers and little use was made of leisure-time facilities 
provided by the firms. With regard to work situation and attitudes to 
work, then, these writers were able to come up with little evidence 
suggestive of a fundamental change in the situation of manual workers 
and therefore of embourgeotsement. 

For these affluent workers kin still provide an important source of 
leisure-time companions. To the extent that relatives do not live 
in the Luton area, neighbours rather than workmates assume their 
place. This was not the case for the clerical sample, who rely more 
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heavily on friends made through work. Entertaining in one’s own 
home, especially of non-relatives, is also more widespread among white 
than blue collar employees. In addition, a considerable gap remains 
between the two occupational groups with regard to that traditionally 
middle class pursuit—membership in voluntary associations. Excluding 
unions, over half (52 per cent) of the manual group did not belong to 
a single club or association. This high level of privatization Goldthorpe 
et al, explain largely in terms of the limitations imposed by the nature 
of the jobs in which these people are involved. Shift work and long 
hours go a long way to precluding any effective form of social life on 
the middle class pattern. Rather, leisure time activities revolve around 
the upkeep of home, garden and car, watching T.V. or shopping—all 
of these being carried out almost entirely within the context of the 
immediate family. However, on a number of aspects of social life 
the clerks interviewed exhibited as high a degree of privatization as the 
affluent manual workers. This is seen as being supportive of the thesis 
of ‘normative convergence’ between the two occupational groups in 
question. [his does not mean, however, that structural convergence is 
also occurring: the interaction of white and blue collar couples outside 
of the work situation remains minimal. Two-thirds of the blue collar 
couples in the sample had no white collar friends and three-quarters 
had none who were not relatives. 

An analysis of the aspirations and social perspectives of affluent 
manual workers formed a crucial part of the analysis, given the stress 
laid by the researchers on the possibility that blue collar workers might 
acquire various consumer durables and increase consumption generally 
without adopting a middle class value-set or aspiring to membership 
in the middle class, Their findings largely support this latter possibility. 
The majority of the Luton workers did not organize family finances in 
any planned manner and evidenced little concern for. restricting the 
size of their families—an attitude significantly at variance with that 
found within lower middle class groups. On the other hand, in contrast 
to what has been the traditional pattern, the occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations these people had for their children were high, and 
were linked to a desire for jobs that would be rewarding economically 
and otherwise. They had little to do with prestige striving. Indeed, 
answers to a variety of questions indicated a little-developed sense of 
status-consciousness amongst these individuals. 

Finally, the authors present data pertaining to the way in which 
these affluent workers view the social order, especially the stratification 
system, and their place within that system. Most important of their 
findings was the fact that the majority of these affluent workers did not 
view the British class structure in a dichotomous manner—in terms of 
‘them’ and ‘us’, Instead, around half of the total sample thought there 
were three classes in Great Britain and saw themselves as being mem- 
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bers of the middle or central class. The most widcly held criteria of 
social class were money and its counterpart—material living standards. 
Occupation was mentioned by only a few of these affluent workers (and 
by only 11 per cent of the white collar sample) thereby minimising the 
importance of the manual/non-manual line as a determinant of class. 
By concentrating on three crucial components of social class—market 
and work situations, patterns of sociability and social imagery—these 
authors have been able to show that the thesis of embourgeotsement as it 
has been presented in England, has substantial weaknesses. With 
regard to each of these three areas affluent manual workers are in 
situations that cannot be regarded as indicative of the established 
middle class. Their argument is persuasive, and both research and 
analysis have been carried out in a technically competent and scholarly 
manner. Throughout the study there is a continual partnership of des- 
cription and explanation, with each chapter building on its pre- 
decessors and all of them tied into a central theoretical model. 

On its own terms then, the monograph must be regarded as a model 
of empirical investigation. However, from the point of view of this 
writer, it is a pity these researchers limited the project to a testing 
of the thesis of embourgeotsement in its most simple and sociologically 
naive form: that as a result of a post-war rise in income, large numbers 
of manual workers are now bona fide members of the middle class. I 
suspect the majority of us rejected this line of argument after reading 
the two senior authors’ superb theoretical discussion of the problem 
published in 1963.3 

Much of the discussion to date, especially contemporary debate in 
the United States, has focused not on the changing class position of the 
affluent worker, but of the affluent skilled craftsmen. As long ago as 1915 
Michels was analysing the ‘veritable class distinction’ that was emerg- 
ing between skilled and non-skilled workers in German society, a 
distinction that by the late 1950s Dahrendorf took almost for granted.‘ 
In the United States two of the major proponents of the embourgeotse- 
ment thesis—Mayer and Lenski—have both concentrated upon the 
changing class situation of ‘the aristocracy of skilled labour’.® There are 
good reasons to have done so. The market and work situations of 
skilled and non-skilled workers may differ considerably and these 
differences arc often reflected in behaviour and attitudes outside of the 
work situation. To be sure, around one quarter of the Luton sample 
were skilled workers. However, we are not able to come up with any 
general picture as to whether or not skilled craftsmen in Luton can be 
regarded as a group separate from other non-skilled manual workers. 
In addition the craftsmen in this particular sample cannot really be 
regarded as typical. They all worked in large plants where ‘even skilled 
work is subjected to the logic of specialization and bureaucratic control, 
and in this way the autonomy of craftsmen and their opportunities for 
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applying their skills are inevitably curtailed’ (pp. 58-9). It may be that 
the skilled—non-skilled line of demarcation is irrelevant in any dis- 
cussion of changes in the middle ranges of the British class structure. 
But on the basis of the Luton study we cannot be sure, and as almost 
30 per cent of the male labour force in this country are classified as 
skilled workers it is clearly not an insignificant problem. 

In the light of the above, the choice of Luton as the site for the 
research may not be as advantageous as the authors claim. They are 
well aware of this and unambiguously defend their choice of com- 
munity: “in deciding upon the place and population for our research 
we were guided as clearly as possible by the way in which the embour- 
geowement thesis, was actually formulated and argued for in the existing 
literature’ (p. 161, italics theirs). One cannot argue against this logic, 
but one can question the veracity of the author’s claim that their 
study represents a refutation of the embourgeoisement thesis generally. It 
has certainly been demonstrated that affluent, primarily non-skilled 
process and production workers in a new town have not aspired to, or 
gained entry into the established middle class, It has not been demon- 
strated that this is the case for all blue collar workers in this country 
—especially skilled craftsmen working in smaller establishments. 

Similarly, the research design does not allow for any adequate 
analysis of possible changes that may be going on in the lower reaches 
of the middle class. The sample does contain 54 white collar workers, 
but numbers are often too small to allow for adequate comparison 
between the two groups. Mills and Hamilton in the United States and 
Speier and Dahrendorf in Germany have all suggested good reasons 
why clerical workers may increasingly become differentiated from the 
established middle class.* Perhaps the most important of these is the 
fact that with the increasing rationalization and specialization of 
clerical tasks, and the introduction of more and more office machinery, 
office duties are becoming increasingly similar to those encountered in 
light industry. Again the authors of the Luton study are not unaware 
of these possibilities: ‘to the extent that such a reduction (of class differ- 
ences) 7s occurring, we would appear to be witnessing as much the 
emergence of a white collar labour force as the creation of “‘blue collar 
organization men’’’ (p. 158). This makes their failure to analyse the 
class situation of clerical workers in the same depth as that of affluent 
workers the more surprising and disappointing. But these criticisms 
must obviously be seen in perspective. As a documentation of changes 
that are occurring in the class situation of affluent (non-skulled) workers, 
the study is difficult to fault. It is as such that it must be viewed. 

The changes in patterns of working class life, indicative, for Gold- 
thorpe et al., of a process of ‘normative convergence’ are, for Rose, only 
one aspect of the ‘stretching process’ that the British working class is 
currently experiencing. At the same time that the more affluent and 
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secure sections of the working class are adopting many of the char- 
acteristics of the middle class, the poorer, less educated strata are 
becoming increasingly disadvantaged. The Working Class in fact sug- 
gests that we can profitably distinguish between the upper, middle, 
lower and deviant sections of the working class. ‘The first three of these 
groups approximate roughly with the skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
categories of the Census. 

The tremendous expansion of sociology in Britain during the last 
decade has led to the emergence of not a few series of texts designed 
primarily for teaching. Rose’s book is one of such a series, and is con- 
cerned with providing, for the student, a summary of the available 
literature on the working class of Britain. Such summaries can be, and 
often are, excellent and pedagogically invaluable. This cannot be said 
of The Working Class. The presentation is superficial, badly organized 
and ‘hangs together’ in only a minimal sense. These inadequacies are 
especially evident in the opening chapter which is ‘a brief discussion of 
the appropriateness of the background of sociological theory to the 
analysis of the working class’ (p. 5). The relationship of this chapter to 
the subsequent descriptive ones (for example: Leisure, ‘The Life Cycle, 
Politics) is unclear. 

As in the case of two of the other studies being considered Class, Race 
and Labor was motivated by a desire to refute a notion widely held to be 
accurate within American sociology. This notion, a variant of the 
thesis of embourgeotsement, held that working class consciousness had dis- 
appeared in the United States by the late 1950s as a result of the new 
working class prosperity. The study is aimed at an analysis of the 
sources, content and consequences, of working class consciousness in a 
single city, Detroit. The sample was stratified and contained 120 
Negroes, 114 Slavs (primarily Poles), 141 North-west Europeans and 
Canadians (primarily Germans). Ethnicity was traced through the 
respondent’s father: and all the respondents were blue collar workers, 
The interviewing took place in 1960. 

Leggett develops a scale which distinguishes between five levels or 
degrees of class consciousness. For the total sample the distribution of 
class consciousness closely approximates a normal curve, thereby justi- 
fying Leggett’s initial scepticism. Following Marx, Leggett sees con- 
sciousness as being rooted in two sets of factors: economic insecurity, 
and working class organizations (primarily unions). Economic insecur- 
ity can take at least three forms: rural-urban migration (uprootedness); 
occupational insecurity; and membership in a marginal racial or 
ethnic group. The effect of each of these variables is examined in turn 
and their relative influence on level of class consciousness demon- 
strated. Following Trotsky, uprootedness is explained as being causally 
relevant simply because individuals from rural backgrounds have few 
marketable skills and are therefore particularly susceptible to exploita- 
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tion, resulting in resentment and therefore class consciousness. Occupa- 
tional insecurity, and membership in a minority ethnic or racial group 
are seen as being linked with a relatively high level of class conscious- 
ness for similar reasons. Indeed Leggett found race to be the most 
important single variable explaining high levels of class consciousness. 
Considerable importance is attached to organizations as functioning for 
class solidarity: while as a group Negroes are more class conscious than 
whites, Negro unionists are more militant than Negro non-unionists. 

Viewed as the study of a limited problem, Class, Race and Labor 
accomplishes that which it sets out to do. Whether, as is claimed, it 
‘helps to clarify the nature of [the] challenge’ inner cities present to 
American society, 1s doubtful. In reality its contribution is more modest. 
In 1970 with the advantages of hindsight, the central findings of the 
study—that class consciousness does exist in the United States, that it 
is most highly developed amongst Negroes, and that it is linked to the 
economic situation of this group—cannot be seen as startling. (Leggett 
is obviously aware of this and indeed discusses the implications of urban 
unrest in an epilogue.) Discussion of the three components of class 
consciousness is also somewhat compartmentalized; the unifying theme 
—structured sources of resentment—being so general as to really 
contain little explanatory or predictive power. Disappointingly, at no 
point in the study is there any real discussion of the relationship 
between class consciousness and ethnic consciousness. In view of the 
importance Leggett attaches to ethnicity as part of his explanation this 
omission is surprising. 

However, important for the purposes of this essay, is the distinction, 
explicit throughout the whole discussion, made between the marginal 
and mainstream working class in the United States. In the first paragraph 
of the Introduction Leggett stresses that ‘It is foolish to generalize about 
the working class, treating it as a homogeneous lot’ (p. 3). The marginal 
working class contains a high proportion of individuals who belong to 
subordinate racial or ethnic groups. These people are primarily in 
unskilled jobs in heavy industry, being forced to contend with a very 
high level of economic insecurity. Educational standards are uniformly 
low and there is almost complete isolation from the established middle 
class. ‘The term mainsiream working class denotes a category of workers 
who are culturally heterogeneous and who also belong to a dominant 
racial group, one whose occupational composition is disproportionately 
white collar’ (p. 15). Predominantly these men are skilled craftsmen 
enjoying a high degree of economic security. In the light of our com- 
ments earlier, this distinction is not without significance. At the same 
time that it points to similarities between the working classes in Britain 
and America it highlights one crucial difference: that is the importance 
of ethnic factors in any analysis of class in the United States, and their 
comparative lack of importance within British society. With regard to 
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the American class structure, Berger, in Working Class Suburb points 
out that: 


We have no clear images of American ‘working-class style’ precisely 
because the lowest positions on our socioeconomic ladder were 
traditionally occupied by the most recent groups of European 
immigrants, each of which as they arrived, pushed earlier groups of 
immigrants up. Our images of working-class life, consequently, are 
dominated by ethnic motifs, (p. 95.) 


This monograph reports the findings of a study of 100 manual 
workers all living in a suburb of San Jose, California. It was concerned 
with testing the hypothesis, advanced by Whyte and others, that the 
‘suburbanization process’ was resulting in large numbers of American 
workers—newcomers to suburbia—adopting a middle class style of life. 
Berger found little evidence to sustain this hypothesis. Essentially these 
affluent automobile workers are still working class men, albeit on cer- 
tain aspects of style of life, such as possession of consumer durables, they 
are indistinguishable from the lower middle class. The acquisition of 
this style of life has brought with it feelings of security and well-being. 
Compared to their immigrant fathers and grandfathers these people 
are immeasurably better off. But they have shared in a rise in living 
standards experienced by nearly all groups in the population. This 
means that few barriers have been broken down: ‘To call America 
a middle class society obscures more than it illumines.’ (p. 97.) 

The extent to which simplistic statements about the middle class 
= Character of America do obscure rather than illumine is demonstrated 
clearly in Blue Collar Life, which represents an attempt to portray the 
contemporary social situation of the American worker. The examina- 
tion is set against the background of five demographic characteristics 
which, for Shostak, distinguish blue collar workers from other occupa- 
tional groups in the United States, and which also distinguish them, 
to a great extent, from manual workers in Britain. Within the American 
blue collar group there is a very high proportion of individuals of 
foreign stock, rural, or blue collar origins, who are overwhelmingly 
Catholic and who have achieved only a moderate level of educational 
attainment. These characteristics are seen as being important in so far 
as they help shape and therefore explain the blue collar workers’ par- 
ticular style of life and his position in American society. That position 
is, for Shostak, not a pleasing one. Large numbers of blue collar workers 
are caught up in the ‘corrosive humiliation’ (p. 62) of meaningless jobs, 
which may or may not have the ‘compensation’ of high economic 
rewards. The majority remain in urban ethnic, religious, or blue collar 
enclaves and, as a result, are inward looking, family orientated, and 
resistant to change. This conservatism is especially evident in the 
American manual worker’s religious and political beliefs. Leisure is 
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seen as being an antidote to the enervating character of work and as 
such is largely devoid of stimulation or challenge. The sons and daugh- 
ters of blue collar workers, born into this milieu, suffer accordingly: 
blue collar families supply a disproportionate share of high school 
drop-outs, apprehended delinquents and individuals who do not go 
on to further education. 

Shostak’s interpretation of the situation of the American worker as 
he draws it is explicit. He is distressed both by the situation of the 
working class especially and American society generally. He quotes 
with approval Disraeli’s observation that “The greatest anomaly in 
nature is...a human spirit that cannot soar.’ (p. v.) America is not 
soaring at this time. ‘America’s working class is one that fears to dare, 
figures small angles incompetently, and makes the least best of its life- 
enhancing possibilities.’ (p. 290.) 

That large numbers of Americans are in the situation depicted by 
Shostak cannot be doubted. What can be called into question is the 
extent to which all of the American working class is in this position. 
This highlights one of the central weaknesses of Blue Collar Life, which 
is its failure to differentiate in any systematic manner within the manual 
occupational category. One of the early chapters is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the various ‘skill blocks’ within the working class, the chapter 
opening with the words: ‘Perhaps nothing is as determinative and 
revealing of a blue collarite’s style of and quality of life as the answer 
to the question, what is his general skill rating?’ (p. 37.) Yet in the sub- 
sequent analysis, this question is largely ignored. Much of the dis- 
cussion takes place at a highly generalized level, often taking the form 
of characterizations whose relationship to reality is unclear. Why this 
should be so is not difficult to determine: Shostak relies heavily on 
materials whose accuracy and/or validity we have no way of judging. 
The Saturday Evening Post and the National Observer, are quoted along 
with the American Sociological Review and the American Journal of Sociology, 
equal weight being attached to each publication. The data are indeed 
gathered from a variety of sources—radio interviewers, journalists, 
writers, novelists and, in many cases, sociologists. More power to his 
erudition. But some cognizance of the possible differing degrees of 
weight that can be assigned these varying sources in a sociological 
investigation would have been appreciated. 

Finally, the study is essentially descriptive with only a fragmentary 
attempt at linking together the various components of class situation. 
Reference is periodically made to correlations between variables—for 
example Catholicism and Democratic party allegiance—but rarely is 
an attempt made to explain such correlations. As would be expected 
Shostak finds little support for the thesis of embourgeotsement in America. 
He may well be right. Unfortunately, given the inadequacy of his 
analysis, we have no way of evaluating the validity of his conclusions. 
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That changes are occurring in class situation of British and American 
manual workers cannot be questioned. The nature and extent of these 
changes, however, remains unclear. This is at least partly due to the fact 
that, in recent years, it has become increasingly evident to students of 
social stratification that statements about the working class in post- 
capitalist societies are insufficiently precise. Indeed, there is evidence to 
suggest that, in some instances differences within the blue collar labour 
force may be greater than between segments of that labour force and 
certain groups of white collar workers. Whether these differences 
increase and become patterned, or whether they are indicative of a 
move towards a ‘system of “classless inegalitarianism”’ ’ (Goldthorpe, 
et al., p. 195) can only, as always, be determined by future research. 


There i 1s a good deal of work to be done. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


Natural Symbols : Explorations in 
Cosmology 


Mary Douglas Barrie & Rockliffe 1970 
177 PP» 455. 


This is a fascinating, irregular, personal 
book. It is out of Durkheim by Bernstein 
and addressed to university authorities 
and reforming Catholic clerics who may 
not have heard of either progenitor. It is 


a tract for the times in favour of ritual, 


of localized, formalized and particular- 
ized sensibilities, and of ordered roles 
secured within defined boundaries. It is 
a theologico-social treatise in favour of 
the body, setting out the right relations 
between the body politic and the physical 
body, and showing how each is an 
analogue of the other. This analogue is 
disrupted by an elaborated code which 
is universal rather than local, abstracted 
rather than contextual and which is 
associated with an internal, introverted 
ethos. In extreme forms an emphasis on 
the personal ceases to take due care of 
‘the person’. Such an ethos prizes spon- 
taneity and consciousness above all else, 
and therefore rejects those patterned 
mediations within which the person can 
find himself. The supreme example of 
such a mediation is the Eucharist, which 
is a condensed symbol of extraordinary 
power, and a cumulative sum of mean- 
ings; history and eternity literally in the 
palm of one’s hand, rooted in the Pat- 
terned Mediation of Christ. This is the 
supreme embodiment and whoever 
rejects this mediation will sooner or later 
reject the Mediator: ‘first the Eucharist, 
then inevitably sooner or later the Incar- 
nation; for the same soctal process which 
made the first repugnant was bound to 
lead to the rejection of the other’ (p. 165). 
The medium is the gospel, so much 


so indeed that Mary Douglas always says 
that if you unhinge even the arbitrary 
symbol of Friday abstinence you cannot 
gauge what theological discord will 
follow. 

The words ‘social process’ are italicized 
above because they indicate the Durk- 
heimian aspect of the argument. The 
languages of symbols and words, includ- 
ing cosmologies, respond to the structures 
from which they emanate, and they vary 
in accordance with the range of com- 
binations between ‘grid’ and ‘group’. 
Group ‘is the experience of a bounded 
social unit’ and ‘grid’ is control in terms 
of such givens as generation, sex and 
kinship. This is all very carefully worked 
out in terms of whether grid or group 
operates strongly or weakly. She shows, 
for example, that the identical structural 
conditions provided by an ego-focused 
grid system operate in New Guinea just 
as in the modern, competitive capitalism, 
and with the same cosmologies produced 
to match. Thus in New Guinea there 
exist societies which see the world as 
lawful and manipulable, whose attitude 
to their environment is pragmatic, 
secular and instrumental and where the 
preferred type of man is almost identical 
with Lord Thomson of Fleet. And here 
she is using the Durkheimian premisses to 
drive a wedge in the theory of secular- 
ization, or at least to force it towards an 
adequate complexity. Secularization is 
not a modern trend uniquely associated 
with urban industrialization: there are 
secular primitives. Furthermore the 
secular and the religious are permanent 
alternatives, expanding and contracting 
in response to definable social experi- 
ences of grid and group. 

Not only does she use Durkheim to 
contradict the simplistic assumptions of 
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secularization theory but also to dis- 
credit the crude theoretical tools of 
deprivation and compensation. ‘Thus the 
West Indians in Britain have a religion 
of bodily dissociation and rapid schism 
nicely complementing the fluid, shifting 
social units to which they are so loosely 
attached. These two breaches in the 
practice of sociology of religion are to be 
welcomed and in both campaigns it is a 
pleasure to find so subtle and persuasive 
an ally. 

Curiously enough I part company 
with her in the implications of her analy- 
sis of contemporary student phenomena. 
Certainly I agree they represent a type 
of disordered Protestant enthusiasm dis- 
daining form in favour of content, exalt- 
ing the spirit over the physical and 
social body. But this is just one possible 
variant of Protestantism just as anarchy 
is only one implication of liberalism. 
Mary Douglas is using the sectarian 
form of Protestantism and mere anarchy 
to suggest where Protestantism and 
liberalism must end up. That is unfair. 
Nevertheless one cannot but admire an 
argument which manages to dish the 
Reformation, liberalism, capitalism, and 
the revolting students all at one blow. 

David Martin 
LSE, 


The Religious and the Secular 
David Martin Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1969 164 pp. 305. 


These essays are uneven both in length 
and seriousness. Their style is, according 
to Martin ‘occasionally humorous’, 
some essays are ‘affectionate satire’. The 
author attempts ‘to put various ideas 
forward in a vigorous and positive man- 
ner... as suggestions for debate’. Mar- 
tin has fulfilled his own objectives. There 
is material for many debates, presented 
with vigour and wit. 

The notion of secularization has an 
important function in sociology. It 
enables sociologists to:reduce religion to 
a residual or epiphénomenal status. In a 
trenchant: passage in the essay on ‘Secu- 
larization: among the Sociologists’ Mar- 


r 


tin outlines an argument which says: 
religion is the activity of the young, the 
female, the old, the lonely and the lower 
middle class; therefore its proper place 
is in a footnote. Attempting to explain 
real or mainstream, i.e. political, events 
by reference to religious categories would 
result in ‘methodological hysteria’. The 
fact, noted by Martin, is that religion is 
as ‘real’ or ‘authentic’ as politics, and 
more people are actually involved in 
religion than politics. 

The vulgar sociological (i.e. non- 
sociological) view must remain deeply 
religious; the way people actually see 
life and perceive the social world is a 
temporary epiphenomenon—the true 
knowledge of reality is borne by an élite 
with a messianic role. 

The secularization argument is also a 
pseudo-theory of history. Almost inad- 
vertently buried amongst the discussions 
of functional differentiation, techno- 
logical change, convergence, etc., is a 
simplistic proto-Comtean account of the 
development from the theological to the 
positive stage of history. Some sense can 
be made of this if one takes a particular 
theological view of twelfth century Europe, 
the usual baseline for the secularization 
discussion. But it could be argued that 
twelfth century Europe was only par- 
tially Christianized, and that the power 
wielded by the Church was mainly 
temporal and highly secularized. 

The sociologist who takes this baseline 
and who defines modern society, with 
its churches, sects, religiously based 
protest and reform movements and its 
‘subterranean theologies’ as secular is 
involved not in sociological analysis, 
but in theological judgment. 

Martin disposes of such sociologists 
(and their clerical counterparts), It is 
now incumbent on Martin to develop the 
debating points in something more sub- 
stantial than after-dinner talks and affec- 
tionate Third Programme satires. We 
need rigour as well as vigour to turn 
these delightful essays into systematic 
analysis of a major and central area of 
sociological concern. 

Robert Moore 
University of Durham 
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A Sociological Yearbook of Religion 
in Britain, No. 2 

David Martin (ed.) S.C.M. Press 1969 
186 pp. 255. 


This collection of ten articles, plus a short 
introduction by Dr Martin, is a useful 
contribution to the sociological study of 
religion. They are largely concerned 
with Britain, as the title indicates, 
although Martin Goodridge’s article 
breaks new ground by comparing re- 
ligious change in Bristol and Marseilles, 
in the nineteenth century. In so doing 
he is adopting a particularly French 
approach to the sociology of religion, 
particularly that of LeBras and Boulard. 
Alasdair MacIntyre and Eric Butter- 
worth in their different ways also look 
outside Britain, in their discussions of 
Communist-Christian dialogue and of 
immigrant Muslims respectively. Ken- 
neth C. Dempsey’s piece on Australian 
Methodism is hardly in keeping with the 
title of the book, but I find this exercise 
of editorial discretion fully justified by 
the value of the content. 

The emphasis of the collection is de- 
cidedly empirical, sometimes to the 
virtual exclusion of theoretical discussion 
or explanation, but perhaps it is too 
much to expect more in a volume where 
most authors are presenting preliminary 
findings, with severe restrictions on 
space. So the articles by Hil and 
Wakeford; Turner and Dempsey add 
considerably to our knowledge of 
Methodism and Ecumenicalism but 
makes us realize that we need a book 
called “The Social Sources of Ecumeni- 
calism’ as a counterpart to Niebuhr’s 
work. Warburton’s article on The Faith 
Mission also provides useful material on 
a movement little known in England; 
and Towler’s study of Anglican ordi- 
nands by means of attitude inventories 
and factor analysis is most valuable and 
is the most methodologically sophisti- 
cated piece in this collection. But again 
the omission of any mention of the social 
origins of the respondents is puzzling. 

Colin Campbell’s piece on the growth 
of the Humanist Movement in Britain 
is notable for the combination of quanti- 
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tative data and the use of a theoretical 
explanatory model, namely that set out 
by Smelser in A Theory of Collective 
Behaviour. ‘This exercise certainly throws 
light on the pattern of growth of a 
‘value oriented movement’ as well as 
indicating further areas for research and 
for theorizing. Alasdair MaclIntyre’s 
examination of the phenomenon of the 
Christian-Communist Rapprochement 
1s possibly even more commendable as an 
example of sociological explanation, in 
this case by use of the concepts of role 
and belief-system and the relationships 
between them. 

It is in this last article especially that 
the editor’s aim has been achieved— 
‘avoiding the isolation of religion as a 
separate sociological concern, joining it 
with studies of politics and ideology .. .’ 
By the same token the article which deals 
(in six pages) with the outstanding 
example of religio-political conflict in 
contemporary Britain, that is with 
Ulster, is something of a disappointment. 
Robin Jenkins, whose researches on this 
problem are already known, seems pre- 
pared to fall back on ‘History’ as an 
explanation, and to say only that ‘the 
conflict is of ontological proportions’, It 
is surely the aim of sociology to explain 
consciousness, and to explain why ‘His- 
tory’ is used by a social group in main- 
taining its particular consciousness. The 
Battle of the Boyne is no part of the 
explanation of the present situation in 
Ulster but its retention in the collective 
consciousness of Ulster (and of all Ire- 
land) is something that needs explaining 
itself. ‘History’ (in this sense) is ideology 
and must be linked in sociological 
explanation not only to religion and to 
politics, as Martin rightly says, but 
also to the economic structure and to 
modes and patterns of domination. 

K. M. Macdonald 
Uuiversity of Surrey 
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Bureaucracy and Church Reform t 
the Organizational Response of the 
Church of England to Social 
Change—1800-1965 

Kenneth A. Thompson Oxford and the 
Clarendon Press 1970 264 pp. 555. 


Kenneth Thompson has undertaken an 
exacting inquiry into a particularly 
involved period of Church of England 
history and he has done so with a 
patience and accuracy and breadth of 
reading which will make his work 
required reading in Church history as 
well as the sociology of religion. The 
theme is the not unfamiliar one of the 
travails of the Church of England ‘in a 
world [it] never made’ and of its own 
confused aggiornamento. Perhaps one 
should say there are two themes—the 
one the effect of the Church to come to 
terms with its relation with a state in- 
creasingly secular but to which it is 
legally tied and the other to function 
efficiently as an institution among a 
plethora of institutions all highly ration- 
alized, bureaucratic and pragmatic in a 
society more and more structurally 
differentiated and reconciled to utilitar- 
ian tests. 

The problem of state relations is older 
than 1800. It goes back to the Henrician 
reformation which left the Church sub- 
ordinate to Parliament and therefore an 
instrument of the national interest rather 
than an equal partner in government. This 
uneasy, submissive role of the national 
Church was itself challenged by 1832 
and what followed? Was a national 
Church required in a society increas- 
ingly free of religious tests? Was the 
Church compromised by the power of 
the potentially secular state over it? A 
move to an autonomist role—that is to 
say in a denominational direction— 
would have been the appropriate 
answer. But this was prevented by the 
hatreds of the Church parties for each 
other and their fear lest disestablishment 
meant the triumph of their rivals, and 
by the alarm of clergymen lest autonomy 
meant loss of independent status and 
their personal subordination to a ration- 
alistic, central bureaucracy. There was 


also the episcopal pride in the prelatical 
establishment. 

Kenneth Thompson travels confi- 
dently through these intricacies illumin- 
ating by the particular the themes 
especially of Weber and Ténnies and 
dealing ably with the sociological signifi- 
cance of the tractarians and the life and 
liberty movement. But general socio- 
logical theories seem inadequate to con- 
tain without strain the complexities of 
the Church of England. She remains 
established, but has achieved a govern- 
ing assembly shortly to become a 
National Synod; her clergy are depend- 
ent on the most highly bureaucratic of 
all Church organizations, the Church 
Commissioners, for their standard of 
living but hold on, all the same, to their 
freehold plus benefice status. It depends 
on a parson’s churchmanship whether 
his Church functions as a sect Church or 
a national Church. There is a tendency 
for the Church of England to want it all 
ways at once, Weber, Ténnies, Wilson, 
Thompson notwithstanding. Inside the 
Church the debate continues. The 
Fenton—Morley—Paul Report rational- 
izations are still being contested and a 
long-winded Commission is sitting on 
Church and State relations. Perhaps one 
cannot treat the Church of England as 
a single church but as a collection of 
religious groups held together by finan- 
cial and legal ties of which the mass of 
the congregations are unaware! Most of 
the material on which one might decide 
this and equally formidable questions is 
to be found in Kenneth Thompson’s 
book. 

Leslie Paul 
The Queen’s College, Birmingham 


Put Away: a Sociological Study of 
Institutions for the Mentally 
Retarded 

Pauline Morris Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1969 xxxiii + 355 pp. 6os. 


The appearance of this book so soon 
after affaire Farleigh made it almost 
inevitable that the popular press should 
associate the two, and that the book 
should be treated as another ‘Sans 
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Everything’. Although it is in fact far 
more than this, it was perhaps an oppor- 
tune time to draw attention to problems 
which, though they are acute at one or 
two mental subnormality hospitals, 
seem to be endemic to the species: over- 
crowding, shortage of trained staff, 
under-use of professional services and, 
worst of all, permanent hospitalization of 
cases which could be rendered fit to live 
less sheltered lives. 

Most of the book is in fact a carefully 
objective description of English and 
Welsh mental subnormality institutions, 
which is likely to become a standard 
work of reference for anyone who wants 
to have more than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject. As Mrs Morris has 
already demonstrated in Prisoners and 
their Families, she sets high standards in 
the design and execution of her research. 
Moreover, if she has occasionally to be 
content with data which are unavoid- 
ably biased or otherwise unreliable, she 
does not gloss this over, but discusses the 
shortcomings of her information. This, 
coupled with the precision of her style, 
makes her books models of presentation. 
If they have a fault, it is that they high- 
light all of the shortcomings and few of 
the positive achievements of the systems 
which she studies, and to that extent fall 
short of complete objectivity. 

Even so, she is never guilty of what I 
call ‘sociological sensationalism’, al- 
though the foreword by Professor ‘Town- 
send at times comes close to this. In it he 
provides an excellent background of in- 
formation which, however familiar 
it may be to psychiatrists, psychologists 
and sociologists of mental health, is 
undoubtedly needed by the general 
reader. He also ventures, however, on 
one or two assertions which are at best 
controversial, and at worst are contra- 


dicted by Mrs Morris’ facts. For ex- 


ample, on page xxii, the argument is 
said to imply that ‘...any* physical 
segregation, even of people of extreme 
handicap, may be improper’. Here is a 
nice mixture of the provocative and the 


* Professor Townsend’s italics. 
+ My italics. 
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cautious, The bold and sweeping phrases 
‘any* physical segregation, even of people 
of extremet handicap’ are followed by the 
more careful ‘may be’. And may be 
what? Earlier in the paragraph rousing 
words like ‘justice’ and ‘humanity’ were 
used. But it would have been difficult to 
say outright that providing better care 
for, say, bed-ridden anencephalics in 
residential units than they could be 
expected to get ‘under community care’ 
was inhumane, far less unjust. So the 
brave sentence ends, not with a bang, but 
with the curiously weak word ‘improper’. 

(Incidentally, an aspect which has 
been neglected in the current tendency 
to empty the mental hospitals is the 
effect on the families to whom most of the 
patients have to be returned. I should 
be glad to know of any published, current 
or projected research on British families 
—and especially those with children— 
who have tried to care for schizophrenic 
or severely subnormal members.) 

Again, we are told in the Foreword 
(p. xxiii) that in mental hospitals ‘a sick 
person is symbolically identified as dif- 
ferent, going through all kinds of “‘strip- 
ping” or “degradation” procedures...’ 
Here again it is worth looking for the 
key word, which in this case is ‘proce- 
dures’. A sociological definition of this 
word might be ‘purposeful, regular and 
legitimized sequences of actions’, or 
something of that sort. Does the author 
mean that the staff’s purpose in, say, 
removing a patient’s clothing and treas- 
ured personal possessions is to ‘degrade 
him, or ‘strip’ him of his identity? What 
if the staff offer practical reasons (e.g., 
because his clothing was filthy and his 
possessions would be pilfered by other 
patients)? Are these to be dismissed as 
mere rationalizations which conceal an 
unconscious desire to degrade? Or does 
Professor —Townsend—who, to do him 
justice, is simply echoing Goffman and 
others—mean that whatever the in- 
tended effect, degradation is an unin- 
tended one? If so, does he mean ‘always’, 
or only ‘in most/many/some cases’? And 
would it not have been better to use 
some less ambiguous—if less dramatic— 
word than ‘procedure’? 
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A contrast is Mrs Morris’ own objectiv- 
ity on the same point. For on p. 164 she 
is careful to say that ‘Much has been 
written about the mortification or “role- 
stripping” „process of patients entering 
institutions, but it is questionable 
whether the situation is entirely compar- 
able for the mentally subnormal.... A 
high proportion come into hospital in 
late childhood or early adulthood, and 
...at home they have played essen- 
tially “dependency” roles... .” Her dis- 
cussion is too long to reproduce in full, 
but is an excellent antidote to Goffman- 
esque generalizations. 

Nigel Walker 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


Probation and Parole: Selected 


Readings 
Robert M. Carter and Leslie T. Wilkins 
John Wiley 1970 694 pp. 1 


Carter and Wilkins (both at Berkeley at 
the time of compiling the book) have 
produced a reader on probation and 
parole that is intended to ‘provide both 
student and practitioner with conveni- 
ent access to some of the most significant 
literature in the field’. It consists of six 
sections dealing with (a) a general review 
of probation, (b) a review of parole, (c) 
supervision, (d) the legal aspects of the 
subjects, (¢) research and prediction, and 
(f) personnel. The great majority of the 
chapters are from American sources and 
many are reprints from Federal Probation 
and the Journal of Research in Crime and 

Delinquency, although some significant 
ones were previously unpublished. Most 
of the fifty-nine chapters are short and 
some of them are standard works in 
America on the topics they discuss. 

The book will be valuable for prac- 
titioners because of the range of topics, 
the emphasis by the editors on picking 
readable works, and the fact that several 
chapters examine sympathetically the 
practical problems of sentencing and 
supervision—an area that is often 
omitted in more academically slanted 
works. Hopefully this will lead them to 
read the more theoretical chapters, as 
some practitioners seem to find it difficult 


to accept any other source for their 
actions outside ‘experience’. 

Criminology students will probably be 
most interested by the chapters describ- 
ing research into caseload size, the 
decision-making processes of probation 
officers and parole agents carried out in 
California, and the section on the legal 
aspects of probation and parole. The 
chapters showing (a) that probation 
officers use only few pieces of information 
before reaching a decision whether to 
recommend an offender be imprisoned 
or put on probation, and that once they 
have made a decision stick to it, and (b) 
that courts place great weight on the 
recommendations of probation officers, 
are fascinating. Carter and Wilkins’ 
previously unpublished article on con- 
ceptual models for caseloads is especially 
valuable as it first demonstrates that 
caseload size, as such, in probation is 
irrelevant to outcome, and argues for a 
different approach, based on fitting 
different types of probationers to case- 
loads of different sizes and of differing 
intensity. This was tried in the ‘San 
Francisco Project’—but the research 
came to nought (because of administra- 
tive problems). It might be tried in this 
country. In general British readers will 
probably be most interested in the chap- 
ters dealing with parole, as it is a field in 
which, as yet, little has been written in 
this country. In Gottesman and Hecker’s 
Chapter ‘Parole—a critique of its legal 
foundations’, there is a discussion of the 
legality of imposing certain parole con- 
ditions and of refusing to allow a parolee 
legal representation when he is being 
considered for parole revocation, Al- 
though in this country we can not refer 
to a Supreme Court to judge the con- 
stitutionality of laws, this discussion is not 
without interest in relation to our own 
parole arrangements. 

It is somewhat of a surprise that these 
particular editors have not made the 
section on research and prediction more 
satisfying than they have. The articles 
used are rather out of date and a bit thin. 
(Although Ohlin’s work on parole pre- 
diction written in 1951 is a standard 
work with which everyone ought to be 
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familiar.) Perhaps they felt constrained 
by space and their obvious wish to keep 
chapters to a readable length in the 
interests of people not used to following 
detailed statistical discussions. Articles 
such as Roger Hood’s paper on ‘Research 
on the effectiveness of punishments and 
treatments’ published by the Council of 
Europe or Dr Don Gottfredson’s appen- 
dix on ‘Assessment and prediction 
methods in crime and delinquency’ in 
the Task Force Report Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime (President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice) would have 
given the section much more body. 
However this should not detract from 
this most useful book, which is varied, 
comprehensive, readable and has been 
published at a most opportune time. 
Christopher Nuttall 
Home Office Research Unit 


Freedom and Justice Within Walls: 
The Bristol Prison Experiment 

F. E. Emery Tavistock Publications 
1970 xvi + IIQg pp. 28s. 


The ‘total institution’ conception of 
prisons which, with exceptions, has 
dominated the sociology of penal institu- 
tions since the early 19408, has tended to 
illuminate only limited areas of prison 
life. Similarly a pre-occupation with 
organization theory has an inherent 
danger of theoretical introversion; a 
neglect of subjects and an over-concern 
with categories. Dr Emery, a social psy- 
chologist concerned with organizations, 
sidesteps both pitfalls neatly, only to trip 
into a more obvious one, that of socio- 
logical fatalism. 

This short study is an examination of 
the effects of the introduction of the Nor- 
- wich system (increased inmate associa- 
tion and greater officer responsibility for 
inmates) on Bristol Local Prison twelve 
years ago. A concentration on the psy- 
chological characteristics of inmates is 
justified by a definition of the prison as a 
‘socio-psychological’ rather than a ‘socio- 
technical’ system. The opening discus- 
sion of the ‘recentring’ of the prisoners’ 
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cognitive structure around ‘hatred’ should 
be a useful adjunct to the sociological 
literature, though with only 35 authors 
quoted in the entire volume, Emery has 
inevitably ignored much that is import- 
ant. 

The description of the introduction 
and effects of the reform on both officers 
and inmates is painstakingly clear, 
especially the analysis of the shifts in 
‘level of tension’, indexed by the inten- 
sity and frequency of disciplinary inci- 
dents, following the increase in relative 
freedom for the inmates. The penetra- 
tions of cultural definitions, especially 
that of ‘manhood’, provide a main 
variable for the examination of role 
dilemmas and negative stereotyping. 

- What mainly detracts from this study is 
the pessimistic ambivalence of Emery 
himself. He shows clearly and precisely 
that the effects of liberalization were a 
stabilization of staff-inmate relations, 
and a reduction of tension and personal 
antagonism. But at the same time he 
accepts, neither in sorrow nor in anger, 
what he admits is a basic contradiction 
between keeping men inside and reform- 
ing them. This failure to carry his 
research to adequate sociological con- 
clusions gives his final chapter a crude 
functionalist character which lies un- 
easily beside what is a perceptive and 


useful description. 
Joe Ward Bailey 
Graduate School, L.S.E. 


Deviance: Studies in the Process of 
Stigmatization and Societal Reaction 
Simon Dintz, Russell R. Dynes and 

Alfred C. Clarke (eds.) New York 
Oxford University Press 1969 

xvi + 575 Pp. 36s. 

Critical Issues in the Study of 
Crime: A Book of Readings 

Simon Dinitz and Walter C. Reckless 

(eds.) Boston Little, Brown & 
Company 1968 x -+ 291 pp. 


‘Readings’ are an increasingly popular 
form of publication in the field of devi- 
ance and crime and it is hard to know by 
what’ standards to evaluate them. Cer- 
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tainly neither of these performs the 
function of the Cressey and Ward or the 
Wolfgang, Savitz and Johnston collec- 
tions: the function of gathering together 
key contributions to theory and analysis 
in a form that could provide a core of 
reading for advanced undergraduate 
courses. Yet it is arguable that there is a 
place for collections of more readable or 
stimulating items designed for the 
general or the vocational student. 

The first volume is planned for college 
courses in deviance, to be used either 
‘alone... or as a supplement to other 
text treatments’. The introduction is 
valuable because it tries to delineate 
the distinctive nature of deviance in 
complex societies and concentrates on 
interactive processes in the creation of 
deviance. This is presented, however, at 
such a simple level that it involves giving 
accounts of existing theories (Merton, 
‘stigmatization’, the dispute about the 
“causes of deviance’) that are sometimes 
distorted and may in any case be too 
condensed for the student to appreciate 
their implications. The introduction aims 
to present a coherent framework within 
which the book can stand as an ‘inte- 
grated set of readings’; yet many of the 
items do not make use of the same frame- 
work and the brief introductions to each 
section do little to relate them to it. The 
section on mental illness, for instance, 
contains items by authors ranging from 
John F. Kennedy, through Barbara 
Wootten to Scheff, Goffman and Szasz. 
The subtitle suggests a programme that 
the book does not carry out. 

The second volume is aimed more at 
the vocational student and contains 
mainly descriptive and policy-related 
material on crime, law enforcement and 
‘correction’, Since the material is 
mainly American, it would be only mar- 
ginally useful for similar purposes in this 
country. 

Both books, especially the second, 
draw heavily on the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice Reports and it is 
handy to have selections from these in 
accessible form, 

In both books, footnotes have been 


eliminated from the readings on the 
grounds, stated in the first, that they are 
nothing but an acknowledgement of 
intellectual ancestry. ‘The result is that 
there is even less to help relate one item 
to another, and students get sentences 
like this thrown at them: ‘The view 
of primitive law taken by Seagle, 
Radcliffe-Brown, Redfield and Hoebel is 
that law involves the use of organized 
force by the community.’ Intellectual 
ancestors are converted into disem- 
bodied intellectual oracles. 
Mary McIntosh 
Borough Polytechnic 


Present Conduct and Future 


Delinquency 
D. J. West Heinemann 1969 207 pp. 
50S. 


This is the first report on a most interest- 
ing research project being carried out by 
members of the Cambridge Institute of 
Criminology into the onset and develop- 
ment of juvenile delinquency amongst a 
group of 411 London schoolboys. Con- 
tact was made with the help of schools 
with the boys at the age of 8—9 when they 
were in their fourth year at school and 
their progress and development is being 
followed through to school leaving age 
or, if resources become available, until 
they are older. The purpose of the pro- 
ject is to try to see how influences located 
in family and community life interact 
with individual factors at this early 
stage, and, at a later date, contribute to 
their social adjustment or maladjust- 
ment as the case may be. The design of the 
research involves a fairly detailed longi- 
tudinal study of a group of ‘normal’ 
schoolboys living in a densely populated 
working class urban area and is probably 
unique in this country; although it has 
certain resemblances with well-known 
earlier American studies by the Gluecks 
and the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Project which, however, are not entirely 
relevant to our own society. The boys 
were given specially designed psycho- 
logical tests in school, their conduct was 
reported on and assessed by their 
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teachers, and their family histories and 
backgrounds were inquired into by three 
psychiatric social workers who visited 
their homes and also consulted social 
work agencies and attempted to assess 
parental attitudes, both by subjective 
impressions gained during interviews and 
by administering specially prepared 
questionnaires, 

The results of the research which have 
followed the boys for four years cannot 
be treated as anything more than sug- 
gestive at this early stage. Fifty-six 
(13°6%) have already been convicted at 
a juvenile court on one or more charges, 
and, apart from these official offenders, 
there were 7 more who had been to court 
as truants or as being in need of care, 
protection or control. Furthermore, 8o 
were said to have committed delinquent 
acts outside their homes. Thus even 
before the age of 14 no less than 7% were 
official delinquents and a further 12:2% 
were thought to be serious delinquent 
risks. It is a not unfamiliar story which 
could be matched in Glasgow or Liver- 
pool, in Birmingham or Manchester. 
However, the most important general 
finding for the problem-prone minority, 
which emerges from an analysis of ali 
the social background factors which 
the research workers enquired into, is 
thesingle item ‘family income inadequate’ 
which turned out to be remarkably 
effective for diagnostic and predictive 
purposes. At the personal level boys 
tended to be unfavourably commented 
on by a number of different people in 
different contexts. The same boys who 
were unpopular with class-mates pro- 
duced nervous traits, misbehaved in 
school and were educationally retarded. 
All this strongly suggests that, by the age 
of 10 or even earlier, it is possible to pick 
out ‘a substantial proportion of persist- 
ently anti-social juveniles’, and that what 
we are dealing with, in the majority of 
cases of schoolboy crime, is the coales- 
cence of a number of inter-related 
adverse factors in the child’s background 
and immediate environment which in- 
teract with personal inadequacies to 
produce the disapproved behaviour. As 
Dr West says, ‘Rather than trying to 
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answer the conundrum “Which comes 
first... .?”? it may be more useful to ask 
at what point to try to break the vicious 
circle’, This, we may hope, will be dealt 
with more fully at the end of the study 
when we get round to a final assessment. 
Meanwhile, there is much to ponder on 
in this preliminary report, apart from 
the fascinating technical problems pre- 
sented by this kind of research probe. 
Not least of the incidental discoveries 
which accrue from the study was the 
failure to find any relationship between 
obstetric abnormality and subsequent 
bad behaviour, and the finding that 
having a mother in employment was 
favourable rather than unfavourable for 
the child. 

One’s final assessment must, however, 
be somewhat melancholy. Nothing that 
the project has so far thrown up seems to 
challenge Leslie Wilkins’ rather tart 
comment in Sociological Studies in the 
British Penal Services (Sociological Review 
Monograph No. 9, Keele, 1965): ‘We 
are, of course, all against sin, and par- 
ticularly against working-class sin. This 
seems to be the very basis of our social 
control system.’ 

John Mays 
The University of Liverpool 


Studies in British Society 

J. A, Banks (ed.) Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1969 220 pp. 28s. Paperback 
12s, 6d. 


Most sociologists are aware of a certain 
dissension in their ranks over two basic 
issues. One is the question of whether 
sociological research should begin with 
a definite theoretical perspective or that 
a tabula rasa should prevail until theories 
or quasi-theories emerge from unadul- 
terated empirical work. The other dis- 
pute concerns the pitting of the ‘hard’ 
quantitative data against the ‘real and 
deep’ qualitative stuff; the survey against 
sociological imagination. 

J. A. Banks’ selective reader of modern 
research in Britain is a healthy reminder 
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that operationally at least the seeming 
contradictions are relatively unimpor- 
tant. In the words of the editor, the 
studies included ‘are rich in their socio- 
logical content or implications’ and they 
produce this material by a variety of 
techniques, sometimes by several in com- 
bination. Excerpts from the longitudinal 
studies of J. D. B. Douglas and the New- 
‘soms on ‘the home and the school’ and on 
“infant care’ represent the contributions of 
survey material; the prison research by 
‘Terence and Pauline Morris and Bryan 
Wiulson’s work on Christian sects rely to 
a large extent on observational tech- 
niques; whilst a combination of several 
techniques is found in the following: 
Margaret Stacey’s study of Banbury, 
the investigations of W. H. Scott and 
others of the nationalized coal industry, 
and Ostergaard and Halsey’s considera- 
tion of the power-structure in co- 
operative societies. None of these studies 
lack either the reliability of their 
data or the reality which they pose of 
modern British society. 

An obvious thread running through 
these works is the emphasis on conflict, 
differentiation and change. The merit of 
empirical work in the area of social 
change, which these studies on the whole 
represent, is that it tends to replace the 
largely speculative character of theoreti- 
cal research by providing some factual 
evidence concerning this important con- 
ceptual dimension in sociology. Indebt- 
edness to Banks is due not only for 
reiterating, by implication, this import- 
ant point; it is also due for providing us 
with a useful first-year textbook com- 
plete with masterly introductions to each 
of the studies and brief but very useful 
suggestions for further reading. 

Ernest Krausz 
The City University, London 


History and Social Anthropology 
(ASA monograph 7) 

Lewis, I. M. (ed.) Tavistock Publications 
1968 xxvii + 307 pp. £2 IOs. 


Those social and cultural anthropolo- 
gists who have long been itching to equip 
themselves with the skills of onomasiology 
will be grateful to Mr Ardener for his 
lucid and scholarly demonstration of the 
perils and intricacies of the art, and cer- 
tainly those hitherto without onomastic 
ambition will think twice before dab- 
bling: seldom does one see scholarship so 
well and so usefully deployed as in this 
essay. 

The remaining essays in this volume, 
although they are given shape by bodies 
of theory more familiar to the common 
anthropological reader, are no less inter- 
esting, since, in their different ways, all 
pose questions of technique or inter- 
pretation which have a relevance wider 
than the material used. Each author 
analyses a set of historical materials so 
as to reveal a sociological pattern of form 
or process. The level of sophistication at 
which this task is performed, the range 
of material considered, and the restraints 
which each author puts upon himself in 
the use of the technical vocabularies of 
sociology and social anthropology, natur- 
ally vary with the audience in mind. 
Dr Whitaker, in his essay on Albania, 
and Mr Cregeen, a historian writing 
excellently on the part played by the 
Argyll families in the Scottish Highlands 
during the Eighteenth Century and Dr 
Morton-Williams, discussing Fulani ex- 
pansion, are content to demonstrate, 
presumably to historians, the relevance 
of structural-functional and institutional 
analysis. Mr Hopkins, in a masterpiece 
of condensation, picks up from Smelser 
the concept of structural differentiation 
and writes of the last two centuries of the 
Roman Republic. The remaining essays 
(Southwold on succession in Buganda, 
Bradbury on Benin and Lloyd on the 
Yoruba) are addressed to social anthro- 
pologists. Lloyd evaluates the conflict 
approach in the study of change. South- 
wold, who by comparison with other 
authors seems rather a miniaturist, neatly 
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cracks thé code behind Ganda succession 

rules. The patterned regularities which 
underlie different periods of Benin poli- 
tics are the subject of Bradbury’s essay, 
perhaps the best in the book and under- 
lining our loss in his recent death. 

The editor’s introduction is restrained 
and sensible and the posturings of 
Evans-Prichard and those against whom 
he was reacting have themselves evi- 
dently become part of history. This is 
likely to be a quiet frontier (unlike that 
between anthropology and, for example, 
linguistics or economics), crossed in both 
directions by a few members of each 
discipline as they see chances to acquire 
theoretical perspectives or material on 
which to exploit their methods of 


analysis. 
F. G. Bailey 
University of Sussex 


The Hidden Dimension 
Edward T. Hall Bodley Head 1969 


201 pp. 425. 


The hidden dimension is space: Pro- 
fessor Hall—an  anthropologist—ex- 
amines the ways in which people space 
themselves physically in social situations, 
and how this behaviour helps structure 
interpersonal relations. His term ‘Proxe- 
mics’ denotes an area of study which he 
designates ‘the interrelated observations 
and theories of man’s use of space as a 
specialized elaboration of culture’, 

Data drawn from sources as diverse as 
biology, psychology, art, history and 
literature are used to describe and trace 
the evolutionary development of the 
‘receptor systems’ that enable man to 
perceive his spatial environment. Hall’s 
own. cross-cultural studies form the basis 
of his proxemic typology and illustrate 
how man’s spatial perceptions are modi- 
fied by culture. 

Not surprisingly in so short a book 
this eclectic approach makes for a some- 
what superficial treatment of both the 
data and the theoretical formulations. 
For instance, one searches in vain for 
clarification of how the overlay of socio- 
cultural factors is transcended in the 
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apparently analogous behaviour of man 
and animals, Nor are one’s doubts satis- 
fied by his tendency to present sweeping 
assertions as established fact—for ex- 
ample, his statement that man’s ability 
to plan was made possible by changes in 
his ancestors’ visual receptors during the 
arboreal stage of human evolution. 
Notwithstanding reservations of this type 
the findings from the author’s cross- 
cultural inquiries demand that his central 
thesis be considered seriously. His notes 
on how space is viewed and treated 
differentially in different cultures add 
weight to the ‘proxemics’ theme; as do 
reports of empirical studies in which 
specific hypotheses derived from his 
classification have been tested. 

One is reminded of Erving Goffman’s 
disarming anticipation of criticism of his 
methodology, ‘... I assume that a loose 
speculative approach to a fundamental 
area of conduct is better than a rigorous 
blindness to it’, Providing the book is 
regarded as a collection of insight- 
provoking propositions rather than a body 
of tested knowledge, it can serve social 
science well. Professor Hall has high- 
lighted the brute fact that men conduct 
their social transactions in physical set- 
tings; a truism that appears to have 
escaped sociological attention since 
Simmel and the interment of the Chicago 


` School. 


Alan Lipman 
U.W.IS.T. Cardiff 


Science and 
Hilary Rose and Steven Rose Allen Lane 
The Penguin Press 1969 294 pp. 505. 


I read this book with a growing sense of 
disappointment. There are some good 
things in it, and it starts well enough but 
towards the end the argument becomes 
diffuse and pervaded by an aura of 
moralizing judgment which, apart from 
its mixing badly with an analytic ap- 
proach, is just what writers in this highly 
technical yet socially exposed area should 


avoid. 
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The early chapters set out with com- 
mendable clarity the history in Britain 
of governmental and public involvement 
with science and technology and the suc- 
cessful emergence of the Haldane doc- 
trine whereby government science was 
conducted in research stations and units 
under the control of Research Councils 
rather than as part of operating depart- 
ments. For some obscure reason the 
authors ignore the aspect of the Haldane 
reforms which most closely touched the 
issues they are concerned with: the fierce 
debate as to whether a Minister could be 
trusted with the results of research con- 
ducted by a unit under his control and 
with the virtual monopoly of research 
concerned with his own field of opera- 
tions. There are enough good reasons for 
believing that the negative answers 
given by the Haldane Committee were 
the right ones. 

Apart from a few irritatingly careless 
errors, for example, the Rutherford High 
Energy Laboratory was never a part of 
the D.S.LR., the historical chapters are 
good and fill the need for a summary and 
record to be set out. There are omissions 
and weaknesses of interpretation and the 
account of background to the Trend 
Committee is not very satisfactory; nor 
do the authors take sufficient account of 
the tensions between the Royal Society 
and the D.S.I.R. which were built into 
the pre-Trend system. The authors 
reveal their bias but valiantly struggle 
against it—their conviction that some- 
how the Labour party should be better 
than Conservatives at managing science. 
Thus they expect the Conservatives to go 
wrong and hardly feel that the record of 
mistakes under Conservative govern- 
ments needs much further explanation, 
while they expect better from Labour 
and feel that more explanation is needed 
of errors under their control. This they 
find. 

Between the historical record in 
Britain and the study of recent scientific 
decisions and the machinery for taking 
them are some rather weak chapters on 
the systems for scientific decision making 
in the United States, France, West Ger- 
many and Russia, These topics deserved 


more detailed and thoughtful analysis 
than they get and in their present super- 
ficial form would be better omitted. 

The analysis of the recent British deci- 
sion on CERN and the ill-fated proposal 
for WHO’s ‘Megamouse’ expose some of 
the weaknesses of the authors’ approach. 
Instant history always presents a problem 
for the author; published material is 
scanty and often one-sided; the point of 
view and recollections of one interested 
party is often easier to obtain than that 
of another particularly if the latter is 
a civil servant. The result is almost 
bound to be journalism and journalism 
fits ill with the authors’ aim of con- 
tributing to the ‘dialogue between science 
and society’. 

For the sociologist the last chapter 
entitled ‘Science and Society’ should be 
the most interesting but it is also the 
weakest. It is really about decision mak- 
ing on scientific and technological ob- 
jectives and on allocation of resources. 
Following through all the hares that are 
started here would provide treatises in 
history, philosophy, politics, sociology, 
economics, systems analysis, techno- 
logical forecasting and whatnot. What 
we actually see is a pot-pourri of fact, 
ideas, relevant and irrelevant references 
with no conceptual framework. At the 
end the authors advocate, predictably, 
more openness in decision making, more 
democratic process. Would elected bodies 
of advisers be more eminent, more repre- 
sentative, younger than appointed ones? 
Would scientific syndicalism be more 
democratic? At least the authors’ book 
raises these questions. But what a pity 
that they write first and think after- 
wards. 

A, B. Cherns 
University of Technology, Loughborough 
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Bandits 
E. J. Hobsbawm Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1969 128 pp. gos. 


Hobsbawm returns here to the theme of 
social banditry that he touched on in his 
earlier book, Primitive Rebels. There he 
was concerned with a variety of types of 
rebellion, of which the social bandit was 
the least articulate in his ideology, least 
revolutionary in his goals. Here, except 
in one chapter about a Catalan anarchist 
“expropriator’,, he deals only with the 
specific form of ‘individual or minority 
rebellion within peasant societies’, draw- 
ing evidence of remarkable consistency 
from many times and places. But it must 
be seen in the light of his earlier work, 
since the narrow focus of this book can 
only be explained if we understand the 
overall concern with pre-revolutionary 
types of rebel, the social context within 
which they act and the nature and 
limitations of the programmes they 
formulate. 

With a few exceptions, ‘social banditry 
is universally found, wherever societies 
are based on agriculture (including 
pastoral economies), and consist largely 
of peasants and landless Jabourers ruled, 
oppressed and exploited by someone 
else.’ The social bandit springs from the 
peasantry and remains a part of it, 
operating in his local area, plundering 
strangers and landowners, depending 
on peasants for support and expressing 
their protest against the exploiting class. 
He falls somewhere between the criminal 
and the revolutionary. What makes him 
a social rather than an ordinary criminal 
bandit is his identification with the 
peasantry and their identification with 
him. Hobsbawm has a good deal to say 
about the bandit as legend: as hero of 
peasant ballads and as symbol in our 
own day. Indeed, much of his formina- 
tion was necessarily drawn from ballads 
and popular tales, and he is duly cautious 
about trusting these. But he is too 
cavalier about the methodological prob- 
lems involved in using the existence of a 
legend as critical evidence that a bandit 
is a social one. He classes Robin Hood 
as social, yet, as Maurice Keen has 
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shown, the growth of his legend probably 
had more to do with later class antagon- 
isms than with the nature of the original 
brigand’s activities. 

The most interesting parts of the book 
for me, though, are those where Hobs- 
bawm shows how social banditry fits in 
to the structure of peasant society. He 
shows how the bandit typically stands for 
a ‘return’ to justice and humanity against 
an exploitative class, often appealing to 
the king over the heads of his corrupt 
officials or usurping barons. Yet he 
thrives best where rival groupings vie for 
power and he can ally himself with some 
dominant local faction who can use his 
services and give him protection. Once 
centralized power is well established, his 
role in normal political life disappears 
and his heirs are either members of the 
underworld or else fully-fledged revolu- 
tionaries. 

A book full of fascinating material 
(and pictures) and stimulating analysis. 
If I finished it feeling that Italian brig- 
andage, with the problem of manutengoli 
and the complexities of politics both 
before and after unification, had been 
neglected, that I would have liked to 
know more about the Greek klephts or the 
Bulgarian Aatduks, or that the outline of 
the economics and politics of banditry 
was too succinct, it is because what is 
there is so good that it would have been 
nice to have more. I wish I thought that 
criminologists as well as students of non- 
industrial societies would read this. 

Mary McIntosh 
Borough Polytechnic 


The Liberation of Work (Translated 
from the German) 

Folkert Wilken Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1969 109 pp. 18s. 


Every now and then an academic, notic- 
ing the sad state of industrial relations, 
and concerned at the misperception of 
the situation held by the workers, and 
even by some industrialists, emerges 
from his ivory tower to provide the 
solutions that have cluded so many for so 
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long. The chief characteristics of such 
books are theoretical naiveté and a 
remarkable reluctance to consult the 
wide range of existing sociological litera- 
ture on the subject. This book is the third 
such I have reviewed for the B.7.S., and 
if possible is even more naive than its 
predecessors, since full employment and 
‘that impersonal abstraction, the ‘Trade 
Unions’ are the villains. A ‘theoretical’ 
work, written without consulting any of 
the American, British, French, or even 
German research and analysis on the 
sociology of industry is hardly likely at 
this time to be of much interest to those 
industrial sociologists without maso- 
chistic inclinations. The pity is that time 
is wasted in translating this material 
when 80 much interesting modern 
German sociology is not available to 
English speakers. Publishers please note. 
David S. Riddell 

University of Lancaster 


Copyright © 1970 by Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner 
Ltd, Frome and London 


Cambridge Studies in Sociology 4 
Men in 


Mid-Career 
CYRIL SOFER 


What happens to men aged 35-40 who 
have invested half a work-life in one 
type of career and may now have 
reached a turning point? The author 
reports on managers and technical 
specialists in three large U.K. firms 
in the oil, chemical and automobile 
industries. 
Cloth 70s. net 
Paperback 28s. net 


Cambridge Papers in Sociology 3 
Size of Industrial 


Organization and 


Worker Behaviour 
GEOFFREY K. INGHAM 


Do workers in small industrial plants 
behave differently from those in large 
ones? The author examines this 
question with references to several 
theories in industrial sociology and to 
his own empirical investigations. 

Cloth £2 net 

Paperback 25s. net 
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Sociological 
Theory and 
Philosophical 
Analysis ) 


Edited by Alasdair MacIntyre and Dorothy Emmet 
A collection of recent articles of particular importance for problems 


of , Brandeis University 
E Protesmer of T, University of 
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The Philosophy 
of the Social 
Sciences 


Alan Ryan 


.. Students often wonder whether the social sciences are in some sense ~ 
less ‘scientific’ than the natural sciences; the aim of this book is to 
spell out their doubts by stating in a cleat and simple way our basic 


previous knowledge either of philosophy or the 
Alan Ryan is Fellow of New College, Oxford 
50s Papermac 20s 
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‘Patterns of Dominance 


PHILIP MASON 


‘It would be hard to, think of any recent book that deserves more readers than this 
survey of the division of mankind, in history and in the world today, into higher and 
lower groups: privileged and unprivileged, masters and slaves, Brahmins and 
Untouchables. It is fascinating as a social study, and urgently practical in its warning 
of race problems up and down the globe.’ — V. G. Kiernan in The Listener 70/- 
Institute of Race Relations 





Tradition and Economic Progress 

in Samoa 

A Case Study of the Role of Traditional Social Institutions 
in Economic Development in Western Samoa 


DAVID PITT 


Professor Pitt attempts to show that traditional social institutions can be compatible 
with production and consumption increases in the cash economy, mainly because of 
their flexibility. His analysis suggests that the social prerequisites for economic 
development need to be re-examined in the developing world generally. 8 text-figures 
60/— 





Bureaucracy and Church Reform 


The Organizational Response of the Church of England to 
Social Change 1800-1965 

KENNETH A. THOMPSON 

This book’s theme is the process by which the Church of England has adapted its 
organization in response to social changes. Its approach is sociological, examining 
religion primarily as an institutional phenomenon. Church reform movements are 
related to broader changes in the structure of English society, and there is an account 
of the origins and growth of the Church Assembly. 55/— 


Victorian Quakers 


ELIZABETH ISICHEI 

The importance of the Quaker Church in Victorian England was quite 
disproportionate to its size, especially in the spheres of industry and philanthropy. 
This social history of it has a sociological approach, and it will be of value to students 
of the sociology of religion as well as of Victorian history. 8 text-figures 65/— 
Oxford Historical Monographs 


Back to Nature 


The Arcadian Myth in Urban America 

PETER SCHMITT 

This is a study of city dwellers’ attitudes towards ‘wild nature’ and their attempts to 
make it meaningful in their lives. It is mainly concerned with America’s move to 
suburbs in the hope of getting closer to nature, with emphasis on the period 
1900-25. 55/— Urban Life in America Series OUP New York 
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The Human Factor in Youth Work 


T. R. BATTEN, with the collaboration of MADGE BATTEN 

The authors have for some years been conducting training courses for workers, trainers, 
and administrators in the Youth Service, and this book presents thirty-three cases of 
problems which youth workers have themselves experienced and discussed. They 

typify the kind of problems in human relations that frequently crop up during a youth 
leader’s work. Paper covers 18/- 


Industrial Organization 
Behaviour and Control 


JOAN WOODWARD 

Professor Woodward describes seven case studies of industrial organizations compiled 
by research workers sponsored by Imperial College, London. The theoretical framework 
derived from these studies, analysing the behaviour of industrial workers at all levels 
under the constraints imposed by their various industries, is elaborated in the first part 
of the book. In the second, the case studies are described in detail. 5 text-figures 
paper covers 26/— 


Juvenile Offenders for a Thousand Years 
Selected Readings from Anglo-Saxon Times to 1900 


Edited by WILEY B. SANDERS 

This unique collection of extracts makes accessible those rare and valuable books, 
pamphlets, and other data on juvenile delinquency which have been widely scattered 
and long forgotten. £6 University of North Carolina Press 











Introduction to Statistics 
Selected Procedures for the Behavioural Sciences 


ROBERT FRIED 


Robert Fried is a teacher and investigator to whom statistics is part of the tools of his 
trade. In this book he not only presents the traditional methods but has added newer 
materials which are of value to the study of behavioural sciences today. Text-figures 
throughout 52/- OUP New York 


The Child and the Republic 
The Dawn of Modern American Child Nurture 


BERNARD WISHY 

In this book Dr Wishy deals with religious and moral life, home care, education, and 
the changes brought by the shift to scientific child study after 1880. He draws heavily 
on children’s literature throughout the century. 9 text-illustrations 75/- University 
of Pennsylvania Press 
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- Race and the Social Sciences 

Irwin Katz and Patricia Gurin (editors) ` 83/- 
Eight outstanding social scientists take an inventory .of what 
research in their disciplines reveals about the current state of our 
knowledge on the problem of racial inequality. 


Toward a National Urban Policy 


Daniel P. Moynihan /4/- 
Twenty-four leading experts explore every facet of urban policy, 
from housing to transportation and from crime to education. 


Economics and Urban Problems 


Dick Netzer 56/- 
The author, a top urban economist, shows how the tools of his 
trade can help us cope more rationally with problems as diverse 
as urban poverty and traffic congestion. 


Art and Pornography 


Morse Peckham 65/- 
The author provides arguments both for those who Kish to sup- 
-press pornography and for those who would liberate it. His con- 
cern is to understand it, and to search for answers to questions 
that have agitated the guardians of our culture for some time. 


All titles issued by the Ageing and Society 

Russell Sage Foundation Matilda White Riley (editor) 

are now distributed Volume I: 

through Basic Books. An Inventory of Research Findings 233/- 
i titles Volume II: 

fies alors rth és "3 Ageing and Professions 89/- 

SP annalion en biher An interpretation of the /nventary. 

books canbe obtained Law, Society and Industrial Justice 

on request. Philip Selznick 65/- 


This pioneering study explores the implications 
of ‘private government’ for our society, with 
particular attention to the social foundations of 
legality, problems of legal cognition, and the 
relation between law and politics. 


On Record 

.Filas and Dossiers in American Life 
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Obituary 


MORRIS GINSBERG, M.A., D.LIT., F.B.A., 1889-1970 


By the death of Morris Ginsberg British sociology has lost one who was 
for a good many years its only professor, its master teacher and its 
acknowledged spokesman. Then, after the great sociological explosion 
of the post-war era, he became and remained the strongest proponent 
and defender of the tradition he had inherited from Hobhouse and had 
enriched in making it his own. He did not act from blind conservatism; 
that would have been out of character. He believed that, whatever new 
paths were opened to sociologists, this tradition would still embody 
fundamental values and virtues without which ‘the discipline would 
_ lack substance, purpose, and some of the qualities essential to a 
science. 

When the first volume of his collected essays was published in 1956, 
thanks to the initiative of Donald MacRae, Ginsberg wrote an Intro- 
duction in which he defined the central conceptions which, he be- 
lieved, gave ‘a degree of unity to the whole’. They were, in brief, the 
possibilities of a rational ethic and the processes inherent in the genesis 
and development of social structures. It would be fair to say that these 
two interests dominated, not only the papers in this first volume, but 
most of his work throughout his life. He was also fully justified in claim- 
ing that they were intimately related to one another and represented 
two aspects of a single theme. And this—the theme of his scholarly 
preoccupations—was at the same time the basis of his hopes for hu- 
manity, which were never far from his thoughts. Although in general 
his lectures were instructive rather than exciting, there were times 
when his audience could sense the underlying emotion and respond to 
it. Anyone who heard him deliver his Hobhouse Memorial Lecture on 
The Unity of Mankind will remember what a moving experience it was 
to listen to those closing passages, even though the nearest he got to an 
explicit statement of faith and hope was in the sentence: ‘Great as are 
the obstacles to human unity and deep-seated as are the antagonisms 
between men, we can find no justification in sociology for an attitude 
of fatalistic pessimism.’ 1 

It was in this vision of the unity of mankind that his two themes came 
together and were merged in one. The starting point of his search for a 
rational ethic is the clear statement that the moral cannot be elicited or 
constructed from the non-moral. ‘At one point or another we must 
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assume primary valuations which are not further reducible’.? He saw 
these moral values taking shape as ideals which he suggested were 
related to and arose from fundamental human needs. He therefore 
rejected all theories of ethical relativity, for these primary values and 
fundamental needs must be universal. The ideals differed because 
they were coloured by historical processes and contemporary situations 
and masked by confused and irrational thoughts. The task of reason 
was that ‘of clearing ideals from the accretions that have gathered 
round them’.* ‘That the subjection of ethics to this kind of rational 
analysis would reduce the diversity apparent in the unanalysed situa- 
tion was certain. But “whether any fundamental divergences in moral 
outlook will remain when the facts have been clarified and the ideals 
elucidated remains to be seen’.4 He wrote this in 1949. Four years 
later he produced the results of his further inquiries into the subject in 
his famous lecture On the Diversity of Morals, and in his last book On 
Justice in Society he tried to advance a step further by applying his 
ethical theories at length and in detail to one specific problem, the 
relation between law and morals. In this book he is as wise and shrewd 
as ever in his comments and criticisms, but it is doubtful whether it 
succeeded in lifting the subject to a new level. 

The theme of social development, where Ginsberg followed very 
closely in the steps of Hobhouse, meshed with that of a rational ethic 
because Ginsberg argued that the main operative factor in develop- 
ment from a lower to a higher level was the expanding role of rational- 
ity in human affairs. This was obvious in the case of knowledge and 
science and he had, he believed, demonstrated that it was true also of 
morality. It could next be shown that ‘the rationalization of law is thus 
part of the more general movement towards the rationalization of 
morality’, and from this could be derived, in a broad sense, ‘the reality 
of social progress’.5 Ginsberg upheld his thesis in the face of what he 
called (in 1935) ‘the widely current distrust of reason and the emphasis 
on unconscious impulses and hidden drives’,* and he was not driven to 
modify it by the Nazi revolution or any of the events that followed. 
He felt deeply the setback to social progress but on the theory of social 
development he stood firm. I well remember a lunch at Unesco held to 
bring Morris Ginsberg and Raymond Aron together and persuade 
them to collaborate in planning a symposium on development. Ginsberg 
wanted the role of rationality to be the guiding light in the proceedings. 
Aron objected, on the grounds that the thesis underlying the idea was 
untenable. He brought all his intellectual big guns to bear, but in 
vain. In the end he was completely baffled by this stubborn champion 
of rationality who, as it appeared to him, was quite impervious to 
reason. 

The greatest value for contemporary sociology of this part of the 
Hobhouse /Ginsberg tradition does not, however, lie as much in the 
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theory of development as in the methods and, in a very literal sense, 
the discipline associated with it. First, there is the macro-sociological 
approach. Sociology for Ginsberg was about social systems and social 
change, and one studied the details in order better to understand the 
whole. He had no patience with research that seemed to him to be 
concerned with trivialities and to have no ulterior purpose. But this 
macro-sociological approach did not by any means imply lack of 
interest in individual psychology. Quite the contrary. Sociology, he 
once said, ‘is the study of the products of mental interaction’, and 
these must be studied directly and professionally. He was critical of 
sociologists who brought psychological arguments into their ex- 
planations without having properly mastered the subject, and his 
own book The Psychology of Society was one of which he was especially 
proud. 

Secondly, there is the insistence on comparative study, which implies 
that the sociologist must feel at home with data of various kinds—his- 
torical, anthropological, legal etc.—and do his work against a back- 
ground of well-founded general knowledge of human societies, their 
institutions and their history. And thirdly, there is the rigorous disci- 
pline governing the selection and analysis of the material, without 
which it would be impossible either to clarify the concepts in terms of 
which comparison was carried out or to apply them to a large and 
varied body of factual data. 

Such is Ginsberg’s legacy to the sociologists of today, handed down, 
not only through his writings, but also through his students and his 
students’ students. There is a great deal in British sociology today 
which lies outside the area in which Ginsberg worked. But its profes- 
sional standards and intellectual integrity owe much to his teaching 
and example, and it is, without any doubt, a better balanced discipline 
than it would have been if he had not held the fort and defended the 
heritage during those critical years. 


T. H. MARSHALL 
Emeritus Professor of 
Sociology in the University of 
London. 
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The death of Morris Ginsberg at the age of 81 does much more than 
sever a link with L.S.E. going back in one form or another to I1gI1I. 
Although physically frail in his latter years his mind was as powerful, as 
clear, as interested and as sceptical as ever down until the time of his 
death, and he was busily engaged in the planning of a new volume of 
essays. For long he had been the greatest British sociologist. During many 
years he had carried the burden of sociology in this country almost 
alone. What thesubject has of rigour, order, clarity, scholarship, creative 
doubt and humane concern in 1970 is the legacy, above all, of Ginsberg. 

He was born in 1889 in one of the smaller Jewish communities of the 
Russian Empire. Coming to England as a lad he was fired by a faith in 
this country largely through reading a Hebrew translation of George 
Eliots Daniel Deronda—he always insisted that George Eliot read better 
in Hebrew, a thought that might have pleased that author. He per- 
formed brilliantly in philosophy at University College London and 
became an authority on Malebranche—he published a translation of 
the Entretiens (1688) in 1923. British critical realism attracted him and 
dominated the philosophical concerns that continued through his life. 
By 1911 he was drawn to L.S.E. by Hobhouse and the new comparative 
sociology of Westermarck. The Manchester Guardian circle of these years 
deeply influenced his political outlook. In 1915 along with Hobhouse 
and Wheeler he published what is still a classic of comparative and 
statistical sociology, The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the 
Simpler Peoples. (Those who thinkof him as an essentially non-quantitative 
sociologist should also remember his remarkable pioneering work of 
the 1920s on social mobility.) 

After war service—he was at one time a sergeant engaged on the 
dangerous business of bringing ammunition-laden mule-teams up to the 
line on the Western Front—he returned to academic life in London, 
moving from University College (the Fellowship of which was one of his 
most prized honours) fully to L.S.E. where in due course and one would 
think inevitably he became Martin White Professor of Sociology in 
succession to Hobhouse in 1929. He held this chair until 1954, but 
taught actively at the School long after retirement. 

During these years he did important work in social psychology and 
in 1934 published his Sociology which in its brief compass, its learning in 
the European tradition of the subject, its succinct force, remains a 
classic. The crises of the ’30s actively involved him in the tasks of the 
rescue and re-settlement of refugee scholars. When the School was 
evacuated to Cambridge during the second German war he carried 
with a success that was to leave him exhausted in 1945 an almost in- 
credible range and weight of teaching. Yet on L.S.E’s return to London 
he re-established and extended the L.S.E. Department on the shoulders 
of which rested nearly the total responsibility for the development of 
sociology in Britain. 
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In all this the support and the happiness of his marriage to Ethel 
Street made his tasks possible, Her long and tragic illness and death 
was to cloud his old age. His capacity for friendship, for kindness and 
concern was great and discriminating. He was shy and reserved, even 
bleak in manner, yet he was at heart warm and eminently practical. 
Fie did not fuss, so people underestimated his human, scholarly and 
administrative achievements. With difficulty I persuaded him to 
publish the three volumes of his Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy 
(1956-61). Their success delighted him. Their importance is not ex- 
hausted: spare in style, always clear, to many people they have seemed 
essentially critical and exegetical. But this is not the case. Too scrupulous 
in his debt to Hobhouse and Westermarck, he concealed his own 
originality and wealth of analysis. He made much dangerous nonsense 
henceforth impossible. He greatly advanced a comparative and insti- 
tutional sociology at once creative and highly disciplined. His concern 
with the quality of social life and his sense and rigour made him in my 
judgment almost the only social philosopher of our age. 

The influence of his teaching, he was an almost perfect if austere 
lecturer, has been international. His rationalism, his short-term pessi- 
mism and longer term hopes annoyed the passionate and impatient. 
Yet even they gained from his wise stoicism and deep concern. His 
humour was private and not always kind, but it was without malice. 
(How, he reflected, could Malinowski have found more to say about 
the Trobriands than Gibbon on the fall of Rome?) His loyalty to those 
whom he loved never faltered. There is so much that one has no room 
to say here about him: suffice it to establish that he was one of those 
who made his subject out of stubborn fact and complexity, made the 
L.S.E. both unique and great among institutions of higher learning, 
and who helped his friends and students to endure. 

DONALD G. MACRAE 
Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London, 
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Values in deviancy theory and society! 


Until recently, it was a commonplace that the sociology of deviance, 
and indeed the study of social problems generally, was merely appro- 
priate for the application of positivistic sociology. Latterly, this body of 
knowledge has received a theoretical transplant? with the result that a 
confrontation with the central theoretical and methodological con- 
cerns of mainstream sociology has occurred. Whilst sociological theorists 
have assumed the fact-value debate to be settled or at least to be 
insignificant, sociologists of deviance have been forced, by the logic 
of their concerns, to view this question as problematic rather than 
axiomatic. , l 

For ‘factual’ statements made by sociologists working in the social 
problems area may be taken up by officialdom, may be acted upon, 
possibly incorporated into legislation, and can lead to attitudinal 
changes—in short, they can affect the actions taken by the powerful. 
When this occurs, the gap between fact and value is crossed. It is often 
assumed that the role of sociologist is so structured that he is given 
problems by the komo politicus of society which he is required to solve 
in a value-free neutral manner. Or, alternatively, the sociologist is seen 
largely as describing or explaining the world, whilst homo politicus takes 
up these explanations as means of resolving the problems in that world 
which he (and not the sociologist) is empowered to deal with. But we 
might here consider just one of the ‘problems’ that has recently occu- 
pied the headline-writers of the British press—namely ‘football hooli- 
ganism’—that is, the propagandization of the idea that there is an 
increasing danger of riot, invasions and vandalism associated with the 
most popular of British sports. At no time during the relatively rapid 


*Jan Taylor B.A. Dip. Crim. Sessional Lecturer in Sociology, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 
+ Paul Walton s.a. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Bradford 
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development of football hooliganism as a social problem did homo 
politicus (in the shape of the Home Secretary) seriously consider the ex- 
planations made available by social scientists. Indeed, when the Home 
Secretary introduced special ‘Mob Squads’ to mingle with the mass 
of soccer supporters on match-day he was specifically rejecting the 
arguments contained in a report made to the Minister of Sport by a 
team of psychologists.* That is, the division of labour which is assumed 
by the methodological differentiation of fact and value was not acti- 
vated. Simple-mindedly, then, we might suggest that one reason for the 
questioning that is occurring of the fact—value dichotomy amongst 
sociologists of deviance is that the social processes associated with it 
do not obtain. That is, in this instance, and in numerous others, homo 
politicus defines ends, means and ‘facts’, 

Thus, the apparent irrationality of the social processes may be re- 
sponsible for driving students of deviance to consider the rationality of 
received methodology. Specifically, the dichotomy between fact and 
value assumes that man is basically irrational inasmuch as it asserts that 
what people believe may be independent of reality. Indeed, what is 
usually meant by values is that they are elements which are not factu- 
ally demonstrable.* But if someone claims to be in possession of the 
facts with regard to a social problem, then certain prescriptions are 
excluded. To give a crude example, it has been suggested that ^. . . the 
purveying of heroin is a profit-and-loss affair, and the cost to the pur- 
veyor ought to be made as heavy as possible. Since he is for his own 
profit bringing about the death of others, death is not too heavy a lot 
to impose’.* If, however, we are in possession of factual knowledge that 
most heroin is not sold for profit and that the pusher—addict role is a 
combined and reversible role, then the above suggestion, based as it 
would be on ignorance of the facts, would fall. We may go further than 
this. The fact-value dichotomy assumes that the sociologist’s role is to 
participate in a means—end relationship. However, it is not just that too’ 
frequently our means (based at least on a claim to be in touch with the 
facts) are not activated; it is also that students of social problems are 
driven to consider whether the ends of social groups (and particularly 
those most powerful in means—end relationships) are correct. Given 
certain types of knowledge, we are indeed led to question the ends of 
those in power. Examination of the ends of those in power vis-a-vis 
drug-taking, for example, will reveal that the ends revolve around a 
determination to stamp it out. However, a closer examination of this 
form of deviance may also show that the powerful are processing 
legislation which democratically embodies most people’s values, i.e. 
distaste for drug-taking. We might however be able to state on factual 
grounds that these ends are based on prejudice. 

For instance, let us suppose that sociologists of deviance could 
demonstrate and medical experts confirm that cannabis is harmless — 
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in the sense of being non-addictive and possibly less dangerous (other 
things being equal) than alcohol.® Let us also assume (from what has 
been called subcultural theory)! that cannabis-users are constrained by 
illegality to move within subcultures of ‘outsiders’ which include 
heroin-users and pushers, and which engender attitudes and values 
which are against drug-laws per se. The legalization of cannabis, then, 
might well break down this kind of autonomous subculture of ‘out- 
siders’—so that actors using cannabis no longer would have to partici- 
pate in subcultural activities which encouraged the use of heroin. If we 
could demonstrate this, and some would argue that it is unambiguously 
demonstrable already, then we would be left with ends which did not 
take account of the facts—that is, the ends of the powerful are to pre- 
vent all drug-taking. But, as we have said above, it may be argued that 
the ends embody a general distaste for drug-taking which would be 
evaluatively supported by most people in our society. The problem, 
however, does not even start here. For it has been suggested that most 
people’s attitudes towards drug-taking are based on a stereotypical - 
picture of the drug-user. The drug-user has been understood as the 
functional equivalent of the Folk Devil in classical mythology.” Thus, 
again, the truth (or the facts) in the possession of the student of deviance 
may lead him to question not only the government’s ends and society’s 
values but also to point to the recurrent tendency for distortion of truth 
to occur in our society.® For these distortions are stereotypical repre- 
sentations which can give rise to moral panics having little basis in fact. 

It is not simply the whole complexity of social life and its apparent 
lack of rationality which encourages the sociologist to question the 
sharp distinction between fact and value. For the sociologist of deviance, 
who is commissioned to produce research on a particular social problem, 
whose results are ignored or distorted (and whose commissioners may 
be prejudiced through ignorance), can also be impelled to examine the 
theoretical assumptions associated with the fact—value distinction. 

To suggest that the incumbent of a particular role is forced, by the 
nature of the problems thrown up in this way, into theoretically 
deviant postures is obviously by itself far too mechanical an explana- 
tion. Sociologists have been dealing with ‘social problems’ in some kind 
of way since the inception of sociology itself, and merely to give the 
kind of structural account we have offered not only does not say any- 
thing about the validity of the position held but moreover ignores 
the cultural (that is, theoretical) contexts in which these positions come 
to be developed. 

‘Thus far we have attempted to show that the assumptions associated 
with the fact—value dichotomy may be incorrect inasmuch as the social 
structure does not produce this kind of role differentiation and per- 
formance. It is important to emphasize that we are not simply referring 
to the role-conflict involved in an incumbent being both man and 
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sociologist, but rather we are arguing that a central assumption which 
we see to be associated with the fact—value methodology—to homo 
soctologtcus the means, the homo politicus the ends—does not obtain. What 
our discussion has also indicated is the possibility of the irrationality 
of certain means on the one hand (heroin-pushing, football hooli- 
ganism) and the irrationality of certain ends on the other (cannabis). 
But we have not as yet involved ourselves in a discussion of the relation- 
ship of means and ends. l 

For, even if there existed a situation in which the social structure 
allowed the kind of differentiation {between means and ends) which 
the methodology ideally assumes, we would still be involved in structural 
problems of another kind. For in a perfect means—end relationship, 
values do not enter in at all. We may state, for instance, that if A, B 
and C occur in conjunction the end result will be Y. This is the para- 
digm for the scientific resolution of problems, However, in a causal 
means-end relationship, we have no choice, given the existence of 
certain conjunctions, but to arrive at the end. In social action, however, 
the problem will be to find the most rational way of achieving specified 
ends, We have already indicated above that the reasons people may 
give for holding particular ends may have no basis in fact. For in- 
stance, ‘speed kills’ means that it is dangerous, not that it will be 
abstained from. Moreover, in the last analysis—even if we destroy 
factually the reasons people give for choosing particular ends—they 
still have the option of holding to them. It is in this very important 
respect that sociology is involved in value-disputes in a way that the 
natural sciences are not. This is important because not only are men 
highly motivated by values, but groups which are differentially placed 
in the social structure may have radically different sets of values. It is 
observable that groups which are differentially placed structurally tend 
to have different purposes or ends, or at a minimum usually evaluate 
ends differently. The danger here is that all too frequently sociologists 
come to advocate the kind of simple-minded solution which suggests 
that we take a particular group’s ends and discover what is the most 
rational way for the achievement of that group’s ends. But this solution 
is predicated on the assumption that clear, non-evaluative criteria exist 
for assessing what is rational. But what is rational must in part be a structural 
question too. For rationality is peculiar to men, and in this sense is not 
independent of the total purposes and beliefs of particular social 
groups.’ There can beno doubt that one way to reduce the recidivism 
of sexual offenders is to lock away all known sexual offenders for life. 
But this might well be contradictory of other values and purposes. For 
instance, it would certainly involve a vast increase in the problems 
associated with the accommodation and containment of long-term 
prisoners. That is, since no clear criterion exists socially for what is 
rational, any given piece of sociological research may be criticized for 
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bias in terms of what it leaves out. We must add that the criticism 
might not only be that the research leaves out the perspectives of other 
social groups but also that the multiplicity of purposes and motivations 
of any given group cannot be resolved into means—ends relationships 
via simple rational criteria, without doing grave injustice to the 
motivations of the actors involved.!° Given that the attempt rationally 
to isolate any one particular end involves us in a consideration of the 
actor’s other ends, purposes and values, rationality may be defined opera- 
tionally as the optimum balance between all these factors, some of which will be 
contradictory and others of which will interrelate.*+ Perhaps this is an 
easy task for economists—since for them the criterion of value is oppor- 
tunity cost measured in money terms. But the problem for sociologists 
is that not only are there no untversally-agreed criteria for measuring 
opportunity cost, but that neither are there any criteria for deciding 
how we differentially evaluate or weight actors’ ends, purposes and 
values in order to arrive at this optimum balance.!? 

So far, our discussion has been concerned with the limitations of 
holding to a strict fact-value dichotomy given some of the structural 
difficulties students of ‘social problems’ encounter. We shall now 
attempt to extend and clarify the above analysis via a critical discussion 
of two papers concerned with the value problem in the sociology of 
deviance—by the well-known American sociologists, Howard S. 
Becker and Alvin Gouldner.+? It should however be clear from what 
has already been said that in outlining the elements of this debate—and 
our departure from it—we shall be involved not only with the theoreti- 
cal implications and omissions of this debate but also more generally 
with its implications for social theory at large. 


CAMERA SOCIOLOGY 


The position of what is coming to be known as the Becker school has 
been put by Howard Becker himself in this way: 


To have values or not to have values; the question is always with us. 
When sociologists undertake to study problems that have relevance 
to the world we live in, they find themselves caught in a crossfire. 
Some urge them not to take sides, to be neutral and to be value-free. 
Others tell them their work is shallow and useless if it does not express 
a deep commitment to a value position. ... I propose to argue that 
it is not possible (to do research that is uncontaminated by personal 
and political sympathies) and that, therefore, the question is not 
whether we should take sides, since we inevitably will, but rather 
whose side are we on? 14 


The argument Becker advances is diffuse, but we shall attempt to 
extrapolate the main elements of it. 
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Becker is clearly aware that when sociologists produce research 
which takes deviant definitions of the situation seriously, thereby lend- 
ing some credence to those definitions—as much as it does to those of 
the non-deviants—they may be accused of bias. He also suggests that 
they are not likely to encounter this accusation if they reproduce only 
non-deviant definitions of the situation. In order to account for this, 
Becker invokes the existence of a Aterarchical relationship between social 
groups. Since groups which are ‘superordinate’ in a hierarchy not only 
represent approved and official morality, but also enforce its accept- 
ance, their definition of the situation is commonly given greater 
credence than any competing definition. Thus Becker conceives of the 
differential distribution of the ‘right to be heard’ and the chance that 
one will be believed as a hterarchy of credibility. 

Given the existence of a hierarchy defining acceptable views of the 
world, sociologies which seriously take into account subordinate defini- 
tions may be accused of bias, This accusation is most likely of all in 
situations where the superordinates are responsible for the control and 
operation of institutions, Where institutions do not perform the task 
they are ascribed, the responsible official is impelled to he. The kind of 
research by sociologists which Becker would encourage involves 
examining the definitions of actors in institutions. Thus it will fre- 
quently encounter the problem of the official lie which attempts to 
account for the fact that the actor’s and the researcher’s definitions do 
not correspond in any simple way with the official definitions. Now, 
none of these comments, as Becker makes clear, has to do with the 
‘essential truth of these definitions. In fact, Becker claims, that if asked 
whether our sympathies may distort what we study, we must answer 
that: 


... there is no position from which sociological research can be done 
that is not biased in one way or another. We must always look at the 
matter from someone’s point of view. . .15 


Since, however, representing ‘someone’s point of view’ can involve 
accusations of bias, and since it will almost universally be claimed that 
the findings of this sociology are therefore distorted, there remains for 
Becker the problem of how to minimize accusations of bias in the 
sociological investigation. Becker is aware of one crude solution. This 
involves recognition of an infinite regress. Given that every super- 
ordinate has got his subordinate, we could carry out research descrip- 
tive of all roles. But even this does not provide an answer, for as he 
states: 


... There is no end to it and we can never have a ‘balanced picture’ 
until we have studied all of society simultaneously. I do not propose 
to hold my breath until that happy day.18 
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So the solution, in Becker’s view, seems to be to make a virtue of 
necessity. We must: 


... Satisfy the demands of our science by always making clear the 
limits of what we have studied, marking the boundaries beyond 
which our findings cannot be safely applied ... [We must] warn 
people, thus: that our study tells us only how things look from that 
vantage point.17 


We characterize this perspective as camera soctology, for the limitations 
and problems of sociological analysis become transformed into the 
mere technical problems of the development of the negatives. It should 
be clear by now that the problem is more complex. It 1s not just that 
actors who are differentially placed in the social structure regard as 
obscene (that is, threatening) the pictures of reality produced by 
others, nor is it either that sociology’s role is that of the judge of aes- 
thetics. What is in question is which elements are true and which 
elements are false in the construction of these pictures. For just as black 
and white photography negates the colour in a situation, so a sociology 
dedicated merely to the accurate reproduction of a given actor’s view- 
point not only forgoes causal analysis but denies that actors’ definitions 
are refracted through prisms of truth and falsehood. 


ENTER PLATO 


Becker might in fact have lacked a wider sociological audience had it 
not been for the re-entry!® into the arena of Alvin Gouldner, whose 
‘basic fear is that: 


. .. the myth of a value-free social science is about to be replaced by 

still another myth, and that the once glib acceptance of the value-free 

doctrine is about to be superseded by a new, but no less glib re- 

jection of it,1® 

Gouldner begins by considering the intellectual and practical 
reasons for Becker’s failure to answer his own question (that is, whose 
side are we on?) 


If he were to be consistent, then, Becker would answer the question, 
whose side are we on? simply by stating that we are on the side of 
whomever we are studying at a given time.” 


But Gouldner is mistaken, since this is exactly Becker’s position, as 
our discussion of ‘camera sociology’ was intended to reveal. 

Moreover, Becker’s theoretical position is not necessarily compro- 
mised, as Gouldner proceeds to suggest, by his ‘sentimental attachment 
to the underdog’ any more than any partial sociology in industrial society 
is so compromised, For there is no claim to be giving a total picture of 
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the social structure. What is problematic is whether via such an analysis 
we Can ever move to such a picture*! and whether this is what sociology 
is intent on doing. 

Gouldner’s discussion of Becker’s sentiments does have relevance, 
however, when it comes to the inconsistencies involved in Becker’s 
value-position. For, whilst claiming to study society from the vantage 
point of the underdog, Becker, constrained by the limitations of camera 
sociology, is unable to etch out the underpinning structural context of 
deviance. Thus, his school comes close to substituting empathy for 
analyses, and emerges with a weltanschauung: 


... redolent of Romanticism. ... It expresses the Romanticism of 
the zoo curator who preeningly displays his rare specimens, And like 
the zookeeper, he wishes to protect his collection; he does not want 
spectators to throw rocks at the animals behind the bars and let the 
animals go.?? 


Further, Gouldner is also correct in stating that the Becker school 
sees deviance: 


. .. as generated by a process of interaction, as emerging out of the 
matrix of an unanalysed society. It does not see deviance as deriving 
from specific master institutions of this larger society, or as expressing 
an active opposition to them.?? 


For, as we have indicated, it is a corollary of ‘camera sociology’ that 
societal social structure is never examined, for to reiterate several 
different actors’ viewpoints is merely to use the wide-angle lens, and . 
not to touch the X-ray. For us, it is not the totality of social description 
which is of interest, but the totality of social reality. When examining 
social reality, we discover that what is a problem for one man, is not 
necessarily a problem for another. So it is not until we have a general 
theory which makes sense of the generation of social problems in social 
structure that we shall fully understand the limits to any particular 
account, 

It is precisely because we are incapable of providing this total 
analysis of social reality, coupled with the fact that actors differentially 
placed in social structure have differential influence in defining social 
reality, that we have been driven to reconsider the fact—value dicho- 
tomy. It is no accident,that Gouldner finds himself in a similar position, 
and states that: 


. . . objectivity is indeed threatened when the actors’ standpoints and 
the sociologists’ fuse indistinguishably into one. ... It is only when 
we have a standpoint somewhat different from the participants that 
it becomes possible to do justice to their standpoints. ** 
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_ This is helpful up to a point, but it says nothing about the prablem 
of objectivity for the sociologist himself. To state that we see things differ- 
ently says nothing about the validity (or the totality) of our perspective, *® 

However, Gouldner does not leave the problem of sociological 
objectivity here, but goes on to discuss some other possible conceptions 
of objectivity, the first three of which he characterizes as personal 
authenticity, normative objectification, and transpersonal replica- 
bility. #6 

Gouldner considers normative objectification first, and talks about 
the sociologist ‘as if he were a judge’. Here what endows an evaluation 
with ‘objectivity’ is the belief that the sociologist’s decision has been 
made primarily or solely in terms of some moral value. In practical 
terms, what seems to be involved is the continuing effort by the socio- 
logist to isolate his set of values as a criterion of assessment. But as any 
student of sentencing policy will know, to isolate the values of judges 
proper does not reveal an ‘objectivity’ so much as an almost idiosyn- 
cratic subjectivity.2” Normative objectification does not really help us, 
because for structural and cultural reasons we are always faced with 
the problem of which values we objectify. It is too easy to say, with 
Gouldner: 


... the physician . . . is not necessarily less objective because he has 
made a partisan commitment... to a specific value: health . . .28 


since this avoids the problem for students of social action, who, un- 
like physicians,?* lack the further objective criteria for assessing the 
equilibrium state of the organism—namely, what constitutes health. 
For students of deviance: 


... the conceptions of deviation and social problems can be dis- 
cussed only in the context of some social (and therefore contestable) 
standard of health . . . they are definitions placed on human action, 
not the action itself independent of social values. 3° 


At this stage, we posit that normative objectification either is equiva- 
lent to judgments with reference to idiosyncratic value-preferences 
(and in this sense is virtually indistinguishable from ‘camera sociology’) 
—or it involves some kind of value or moral agreement between 
sociologists as a whole. If the latter was the case, what would it say 
about the truth? For even if we all agreed, say, that prejudice should 
be eliminated, this would not necessarily mean that we would agree on 
how to do it. As we have argued earlier, any consideration of the ends 
of social actors and the means for their rational achievement involves 
some universally agreed criterion for measuring ‘opportunity cost’, and 
achieving the optimum balance of the other values, purposes and ends 
they hold. For whereas the physicians are allegedly asked to agree on 
only one value, the sociologists would need to agree in toto. Where 
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sociologists patently do not agree on anything more than a restricted 
set of values, the usefulness of normative objectification as a way to 
‘objectivity’ must therefore be in doubt. 

Let us now turn to another conception of objectivity Gouldner 
describes—the objectivity of personal authenticity. By this, Gouldner 
means that sociologists should be capable of admitting the existence of 
facts which they personally find unpleasant or disturbing. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to imagine any sociologist disagreeing with Gouldner 
here, describing as he does an ideal relationship between the scientist 
and the world. It is even more difficult to grasp what methodological 
recommendations Gouldner is intent on making, notwithstanding his 
psychologistic plea for sociological ‘courage’. 

A third possible conception of objectivity common to many socio- 
logists is what Gouldner terms transpersonal replicability. 


.. . this is a notion of objectivity as technical routinization, and rests, 
at bottom, on the codification and explication of the research pro- 
cedures that were employed. At most, however, this is an operational 
definition of objectivity which presumably tells us what we must do 
in order to justify an assertion that some particular finding is ob- 
jective. It does not, however, tell us very much about what objectivity 
means conceptually and connotatively. It says that those findings 
which are replicated are to be considered objective. . .24 (Gouldner’s 
italics) 

In our terms, then, what Gouldner is suggesting here is that the 
division between fact and value only exists insofar as there ts agreement on a 
method which differentiates between them. Not that we would wish to assert 
that there is no difference between fact and value. Of course there are 
differences between statements made in the indicative mood and 
statements made in the imperative mood.** There is obviously a differ- 
ence between saying ‘he is a deviant’ and ‘he ought to be a deviant’. 
But both Becker and Gouldner would agree that there are no objective 
criteria governing which actors are to be defined as deviant. Deviance, 
a normative category of interaction within a social structure, is in- 
trinsically a problematic category—since certain actors (the “definers’) 
state and enforce the criteria by which other actors are to be ‘defined’ 
as deviant. 

Moreover, underpinning the transactionalist approach to deviance, 
and indeed much social theory, is the assumption that a deviant’s 
behaviour, given his structural position, may be perfectly rational. 
That is, in terms of our earlier definition, a deviant’s behaviour may 
approximate to an optimum balance between any one particular end 
and his other ends, purposes and values. Thus we are confronted with 
a variety of rationalities. In other words, what counts as reasonable 
motivation for one actor (or section of society) does not necessarily 
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count as reasonable motivation for another actor (or section of society).?* 
Any piece of work undertaken by the sociologist of deviance, therefore, 
regardless of its adherence to the various conceptions of objectivity, 
described above, can affect the actions taken by the powerful. Insofar 
as it does this, it may affect the optimum balance (of ends, purposes and 
values) in the deviant individual and social group. To give, as we do, 
causal accounts via imputations of motives®* and reasons is to give the 
powerful the opportunity of altering the odds in favour of their con- 
ception of normative reality being realized. 

We may now begin to understand why it is that, whilst mainstream 
sociology appears to see the fact-value debate as settled, different 
theoretical postures are being taken up in the sociology of deviance. 
Given that there is some agreement amongst sociologists of deviance as 
to the rationality of deviant actors, and given that the dominant 
rationality (of the ‘definers’) can, and does, base some of its action on 
the information provided by that sociology (e.g. the means of improving 
social control), it is at least incumbent on sociologists to be aware of 
the differential effects of their work on the optimum balance of the 
various rationalities existing within social structure. It is not that with 
Becker we have to take sides, but that (given that, via method, we 
produce neutral ‘facts’ and theories) we must not be so naïve as to assume— 
indeed we must deny—that these explanations are therefore neutral in their 
consequences for different ‘sides’. 

This must be one of the central differences between ‘objectivity’, as 
given procedurally, and the truth. For whatever ‘is’, is not for all men. 
Thus we come to the final conception of ‘objectivity’ —as Gouldner 
puts it, the conception of truth as objectivity. Underlying this con- 
ception: 


... There is however still another value ... a faint but enduring 
image of the possibility of wholeness. One obvious implication of 
objectivity has commonly been to tell the ‘whole’ story. The longing 
here is to fit the partial and broken fragments together: to provide a 
picture that transcends the nagging sense of incompleteness, to over- 
come the multiplicity of shifting perspectives . . .35 


To claim, as sociologists, that we are in possession of the truth there- 
fore is tantamount to claiming that we have achieved some kind of 
completeness. It will be correct to charge sociologists who claim this 
with bias—since, as we have argued throughout, social structure will 
determine that what is truth for one group will not be truth for another. 
This condition will only disappear with the disappearance of the 
antagonisms located in the social structure itself. Finally, then, as 
sociologists of deviance, we find ourselves continually to be on the horns 
of a dilemma. For to erect theory means to attempt to specify the con- 
ditions and constraints which affect an actor’s purposes (his ‘optimum 
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balance’). In this sense, causal analysis or explanation would imply that 
if these balances were changed, then the actor would not hold the same 
purposes to the same degree. But a strict dichotomy of fact and value 
implies that he could hold to them anyway. This dilemma suggests that 
there is a clear rationale for close examination of the extent to which 
deviant values are inextricably linked with social structure, and that, 
with this as a major concern, we can elucidate our conception of the 
way in which men define the world and the way the world actually is. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ever since the system-model of functionalism has been accused of being 
unable to adequately cover the phenomenon of social change, many 
functionalists have tried to convince their audience of the opposite. 
Eloquent revisions of the model have been constructed in an attempt 
to systematically explain the pervasive phenomenon in modern indus- 
trial society. Functionalists have attempted to analyse change by 
tracing its pattern of influence within the social system and by noting 
the reactions of total systems to exogenous sources of change. They have 
further related these analytic perspectives to the process of institu- 
tionalization. However, even though an analysis of change requires an 
historical approach, the basic assumptions of functionalism remain 
conspicuously ahistorical. The functionalist approach may view social 
systems as processual entities moving through history (‘moving equi- 
libria’) but the actual mode of analysis focuses more upon the effects of 
change rather than upon explaining the historical dynamics of change 
itself. 

Conflict models offer an alternative out of the dilemma of the func- 
tionalist approach, but a critical assessment reveals that they too are 
limited. The conflict models that have been proposed offer a possi- 
bility for introducing the historical dimension into the analysis of 
change, but they share the limitations of the system-model in that they 
tend to restrict their analyses to only structural change. By failing to deal 
with the role of meaning the impact of the historical perspective is 
seriously limited. As we shall try to demonstrate in this paper, it is only 
through an analytic distinction between structure and meaning, which 
in turn is viewed within an /istorical context, that an adequate model of 
social change can be derived. 

It will not be necessary to discuss the models of functionalism and 
conflict theory in detail here. Rather, we will assume the reader’s 
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familiarity with them.? Our purpose in mentioning these models is to 
introduce the basic assumptions that have led us to the formulation 
about to be presented. 

The thesis is generally accepted that industrial societies display a 
higher rate of social change than traditional societies. Consequently, 
modern sociological theory cannot be adequate without a sound expla- 
nation of the phenomenon of social change. However, we go a step 
further. Following Karl Mannheim,? we defend the position that 
modern man’s consciousness is determined by an awareness of historicity 
and historical relativity. However, traditional man (e.g. tribal man in his 
totemistic clan, or medieval man in his Corpus Christianum) experi- 
enced his society in a taken-for-granted way as an ordered and stable 
system, being essentially in equilibrium and integration. In this system, 
experienced as a cosmos, the uncertainties and contingencies of exis- 
tence have been neutralized by what Mircea Eliade has called ‘the 
myth of eternal return’.4 Traditional societies do change, but in the 
consciousness of their inhabitants they remain stable like an eternal 
cosmos. It seems to us that the system-model of structural functionalism 
represents such a traditional society far better than modern industrial 
society, with its rapid and often chaotic social change and its historical 
form of consciousness. As a matter of fact, one must bear in mind that 
sociology is born of the awareness of historical relativity and historicity. 
It follows that the cosmos-like ‘social system’ of structural functionalism 
is a kind of corpus alienum in modern sociology. It may perhaps be 
heuristically useful for the analysis of traditional and stable societies, 
but it fails to do justice both to the historical changes inherent in 
modernization and to the historistic consciousness of modern man. 

We hasten to point out that this position of ours is based on a socio- 
logy of knowledge approach to methodology, according to which 
scientific models (particularly in the social sciences) are to be in tune 
with contemporary forms of consciousness. This again is necessary in 
order to keep the scientific models as close to perceived reality as pos- 
sible. We realize fully that this position can be debated, but propose 
not to enter into these methodological specifics at this moment. The 
preceding remarks were meant as a clarification of our basic assump- 
tion: that sociological models of change have to include the factor of 
history in some way in order to be scientifically relevant. 

The conflict-model, as was indicated, leaves more room for historical 
dimensions than the system-model, but its heuristic value is limited by a 
one-sided structural approach. This has a twofold implication. First, 
although speaking in terms of historical changes, the conflict-model 
(particularly in the Marxian tradition) is largely restricted to structural 
change and seems thus to be unable to deal with the gradual and more 
‘evolutionary’ change of meanings. That is to say, if one limits one’s 
analysis to the structural level one ‘sees’ only the spasmodic and obvious 
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changes of a society (‘industrial revolution’, ‘managerial revolution’, 
etc.), whereas the more gradual and slow changes of meaning seem to 
fall outside one’s analytic scope. In the second place, if the Marxian 
conflict-model is reinterpreted in an historical and structural term (as 
in the case of Ralf Dahrendorf*), one ends up sooner or later in func- 
tionalism again..Conflict is then a structural problem leading to changes 
within social systems. 

We hope to evade the theoretical weaknesses of the system-model and 
the conflict-model by distinguishing between change on the level of 
structure, and change on the level of meaning. We will base this dis- 
tinction on some essential aspects of the process of institutionalization. 
We will moreover try to demonstrate that this distinction of change in 
structure and change in meaning can be made only if one views 
institutionalization as a historical process. 


THE ANALYTICAL DISTINCTION OF STRUCTURE AND MEANING 


The concept ‘structure’, as used in the present paper, refers to the 
notion of a framework which orders human actions. As such its nature 
is not substantial but formal. Actions are ordered if they display a 
certain formal structure. ‘The concept ‘meaning’ is defined as the quality 
attributed to behavioural patterns which enable man to understand 
and predict the actions of his co-actors. It is the condition for com- 
munication and intersubjective understanding. If we know the mean- 
ing of the behavioural patterns of the police-force, we can predict and 
understand the actions of a particular policeman after we have punched 
him on the nose. As this example suggests, meaning is inherent to 
social institutions. However, institutions are at the same time struc- 
tures since they constitute frameworks according to which human 
behaviour is moulded. The behaviour of the above-mentioned police- 
man has meaning (makes sense), because it is part of an institutional 
structure (police force) with a long-standing tradition in our culture. In 
short, institutions are meaning-structures. 

This suggests that looking at institutions without any historical per- 
spective (i.e. this particular institution here and now), no distinction 
whatsoever can be made between their structural form and meaning 
contents. But it is the basic contention of this paper that an analytical 
distinction between structure and meaning is mandatory when one 
looks at institutions /istorically. During the course of history, the struc- 
ture of institutions often remains quite unaltered over a considerable 
length of time, while their meaning contents (and thus the interpreta- 
tions and motivations of their actors) change fundamentally. We will 
try to explain this point first. 

One of the merits of the formalistic school in German sociology (G. 
Simmel, L. von Wiese) was to point out that human behaviour and 
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social processes are moulded according to stable and relatively inde- 
pendent forms. These social forms, it is asserted, can be studied without 
taking into account their ‘substance’ of actual behaviour and par- 
ticular social processes. Social conflicts, for instance, occur in certain 
recurrent forms and the formalistic sociologist will focus his analysis 
on these forms rather than on particular conflicts in particular his- 
torical situations. 

This approach is, of course, similar to Emile Durkheim’s func- 
tionalism. The ‘social facts’ of Durkheim with their sut generis-nature 
are to be seen as forms of behaviour that coerce man’s actions and 
speech, his thinking, and feeling. These ‘social facts’ (also called 
‘collective representations’ or ‘institutions’) are, according to Durk- 
heim’s famous rule, to be considered as things which exist outside and 
independent of the individual. Their independence is illustrated by the 
fact that acting individuals are born into them and die out of them, 
whereas the ‘social facts’ continue to coerce following generations and 
to produce other ‘social facts’. 

One may accuse Durkheim of the methodological error of having 
reified analytical concepts into real things. We must pass by this 
debate at this point.* However, to our knowledge it will be hard to deny 
the fact that human behaviour develops, through habitualization and 
externalization, all kinds of behaviour patterns which acquire norma- 
tive and evaluative qualities and are being passed on through socializa- 
tion from one generation to the other as if they were ‘objective realities’. 
As Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann have shown, social reality 
is to be considered as the product of the dialectical process of exter- 
nalization, objectivation and subsequent internalization.® It is the 
dialectical nature of institutions to be both products and producers of 
human subjectivity and human behaviour. And because of the dia- 
lectics involved, one can also turn this statement around: it is the 
dialectical nature of man to be both product and producer of social 
objectivity and social reality. 

The dialectical objectivity of institutions has far-reaching implica- 
tions for a historical theory of social change. As such, they are part 
of human tradition and may be passed on through history without 
much change. Since they are the structures which provide him with 
certainty and stability, man has always been reluctant to change his 
institutional environment.’ Religion in particular has played a con- 
servative role. Even if institutions have lost their direct and practical 
functions, they may continue to exist for the very reason that they 
exist. In that case institutions, we could say, display a kind of rhetoric. 
Their practical functions have changed into ceremonial and symbolic 
functions. This now is a change on the level of meaning which is not 
always accompanied by a change on the level of structure. As a matter 
of fact, traditional institutions are often painstakingly kept unaltered as 
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ritualistic structures, whereas they do change gradually in their in- 
herent meaning. It is this change on the level of meaning which has 
been much neglected in modern sociological theory and which comes 
to the forefront only in a historical perspective of institutions. Some 
examples can clarify this point further. 

After the European monarchies, in the wake of the French Revolu- 
tion, had been changed structurally from absolute to constitutional 
powers, their meaning had changed too, but much more drastically 
than their structural change. In short, their traditional authority 
became legal-rational authority. Moreover, after the Royal House had 
lost its political power, its authority depended exclusively upon cere- 
montal and symbolic power. That means, the monarch changed from ruler 
to symbol. This change is structural only in so far as the royal power is 
limited by constitutional regulations. The rest of the monarchical 
institution remains structurally unaltered. The real change took place ° 
on the level of meaning. ‘This is even more obvious in the next example. 

The Swiss Guard of the Vatican was instituted in the Middle Ages as 
an obviously necessary bodyguard for the Pope. Viewed over time, this 
institution did not undergo much change in its outer appearance and 
structural form. Even today the members of this ‘body guard’ are still 
dressed and armed in a medieval manner and are supposed to perform 
medieval roles in the defence of the Pope. However, it is clear that this 
institution continues to exist as a ceremonial survival. The Swiss 
Guard is a bodyguard in name only, because its real meaning today is 
to be part of the ritual embellishments of the papal glory. Through 
a process of ceremonialization, this institution has remained structurally 
the same for centuries, whereas its meaning content has changed most 
radically. What has happened is, of course, a qualitative change which 
can occur only because of the dialectic nature of institutions. Institu- 
tions can continue in history as independent forms which may be 
‘filled up’ with new meanings. 

This qualitative change of meaning may also be compared to what 
Weber has called ‘routinization of charisma’. The charismatic leader 
possesses an authority which is based on extraordinary qualities of 
mind and body. His charisma, one could say, is of a ‘personalistic’ 
nature and not the result of existing institutional circumstances (at 
least not directly). A decisive qualitative change occurs at the moment 
this leader dies and a successor takes over his power and authority. 
The original charisma begins to routinize by becoming part of an 
inherited position. After the third generation, successors possess 
authority by virtue of the position they have inherited. Weber himself 
called this a qualitative change of charisma into its exact opposite. 
Because an ‘objective’ leader position has formed which can be passed 
on through tradition, the meaning contents of authority has changed 
dialectically and essentially. The leader position becomes a relatively 
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stable component of an institution which can continue structurally 
unaltered, but may attract new meaning contents during the course of 
history, depending on changing political, economic, social and religious 
circumstances. 

The Dutch historian Jan Romein has tried to bring this state of 
affairs into a simple formula which expresses both change and duration 
in history as being mutually related: A —> Ab —> Ba — B. If (A) 
symbolizes a societal component at a certain moment in history and (b) 
an additional component which is added to (A) because (A) had to 
function in a changed environment, (b) will provide (A) with a new 
attribute. Gradually, this attribute may develop into the main com- 
ponent and (A) may shrink into a secondary attribute or vanish 
altogether.® In the case of ceremonialization, the structure (b) grows 
eventually into the main component (B) of the institution itself. The 
Swiss Guard, for instance, has lost its original meaning content (A), but 
the ritualistic performances of the members of this so-called body- 
guard (b) remained unaltered and are now the goal and meaning of 
the institution (B). In other words, whereas this institution was meant 
originally as a means for protection, it has in the course of history changed 
from means into a goal. In short, the structure itself became the very 
meaning of the institution. 

This, incidentally, is one of the reasons why it is so extremely hard to 
trace back the origin of institutions.1° The origin of an institution lies 
in the first meaning that was assigned to it. During the course of history 
this original meaning may have been superseded several times by other 
meaning contents. It is easier to say something about the end of an 
institution. It will have reached its final stage of development if it 
continues to exist only as a ceremony and/or a symbol. As a matter of 
fact it may continue to exist on this basis for an extraordinary length of 
time. Not only may it resist the effects of historical changes but those 
very changes can contribute to its perseverance. That is, ceremonialized 
institutions are often maintained by a kind of religious fervour on the 
part of persons seeking escape from the ambiguities of a secularized 
world. 

The interplay between perceived ambiguities of a secularized world 
and commitment to a ceremonialized institution is not altogether clear. 
Certainly, however, a point is reached where a disenchanted conscious- 
ness is no longer able to take its social environment for granted. That is, 
the end of a ceremonialized institution can be brought about through 
secularization and disenchantment. Pragmatic questions will be asked 
as to the ‘why’ and ‘for what’ the ceremonialized institutions continue 
to exist. It is extremely hard, for instance, to defend the constitutional 
monarchy in modern and industrial societies on mere functional and 
pragmatic grounds. After this institution has lost its real power and has 
become a ceremony and symbol, it must depend solely on emotions of 
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loyalty and semi-religious devotion. This has a further implication: 
that change on the level of meaning often involves a change in the 
locus of power. To restrict the monarchy to only ceremonial functions 
is to strip it of a considerable amount of power. 

Having set the stage for our model, we must now outline the basic 
dynamics and processes of social changes. In accordance with the 
formalistic nature of scientific models our argument is based upon an 
ideal—typical approach. Historical examples are therefore given only as 
illustrations. We are fully aware that the usefulness of our model can 
only be established by applying it to actual processes of change. Never- 
theless the present paper is limited to an explication of the model per se. 


THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE: STRUCTURE AND MEANING 


While an institution at any given point in time may be viewed as a 
coalition of structure and meaning, for the analysis of patterns of 
change, these two components must be kept conceptually separate. 
With this conceptual separation, we are able to account for the 
example of the Swiss Guard in which the structure remained relatively 
the same while the meaning attached to it changed. 

At this point we need to introduce additional considerations. By 
viewing meaning and structure in conceptual isolation, change in each 
may be understood as a function of two processes: (1) change as a 
consequence of an internal dialectic,11 and (2) change as a consequence 
of the transferral of elements from one institution to another. Consider 
first these two processes within the content of meaning. Change via an 
internal dialectic occurs as a consequence of reifying any given tenet 
of meaning. For example, early formulations of the Protestant Ethic 
placed emphasis upon symbols of wealth as evidence of membership 
among the Elect in the unknown Hereafter. The consequence was 
frenzied work activity among believers combined with a rigid asceticism 
in matters of consumption. But the symbols of wealth thereupon became 
further reified so that the wealthy became judged in terms of their 
success in this world that is known, rather than in the world that is 
unknown. This response is clearly contradictory to the intent of the 
Protestant Ethic. We could pursue the implications of this example 
further and suggest that if symbols of wealth themselves become the 
principal goal, greater emphasis will be placed upon consumption 
rather than upon the conservation of goods. 

Change in the meaning component of any given institution can also 
occur as a consequence of elements of meaning from one institution 
being transferred to the meaning content of another institution. Such 
an effect occurs when the meaning content of a given institution is 
seen as an appropriate model of explanation for another institution. In 
this context we may cite the past use of Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
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developed within biological science, to explain social inequality in the 
ostensibly free, egalitarian society of the United States.}? 

These same two processes—change via an internal dialectic and 
change via transferral of elements—also occur with respect to the 
structure of institutions. For example, an internal dialectic becomes 
especially apparent once there is a division of labour in any given 
institution. New roles are created to co-ordinate and integrate existing 
roles. This, however, creates a condition contradictory to its intent, 
namely furthering the complexity of the division of labour which 
thereupon requires additional co-ordinating roles. This process can 
create extraordinary complexity in the structural characteristics of any 
given institution. 13 

The transferral of structural elements from one institution to another 
is also evident. For example, universities have often borrowed struc- 
tural attributes of business and industry in the organization of their 
administrations. Meanwhile, business and industry have been experi- 
menting with so-called colleague relationships, once characteristic of 
universities. This exchange has resulted in-structural changes for both 
institutions. 14 

While we have indicated that change may occur independently for 
meaning and for structure, we must add a third form of change, namely 
change due to the interaction between these two institutional components. This 
type of change may be interpreted as a response within one component 
to change in the other. That is, structural forms cannot long remain 
constant without the legitimacy of meaning. Thus, while we may con- 
ceptually attribute the genesis of change to either structure or meaning, 
in this particular type of change the process involves the response of one 
to the other. The interaction process between structure and meaning 
may be seen in dialectic terms involving the continual adjustment of 
structural change to change in meaning and vice versa. This of course 
is a principal tenet of Marx’s analysis of the decline of capitalism; 
a, process whereby the ideas of the ruling class (meaning) become irrele- 
vant for the structurally induced conditions of the proletariat. This then 
represented preconditions for change. 

With the above conceptual framework, we next turn our attention to 
a further consideration; change which is non-disruptive and change 
which is disruptive. 


NON-DISRUPTIVE AND DISRUPTIVE QHANGE 


We hold change to be endemic in all societies. The issue now under 

consideration is the conditions under which change may or may not 

be disruptive to ongoing institutions. Our model can only be under- 

stood in terms of initiation and response. The possibility of disruptive 

change occurs when a question of legitimacy is raised with respect to 
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either initiation or response. Initiation and/or response may occur in 
either the structure or meaning components of a given institution. For 
example, student unrest in universities may be seen as a response to 
structure which appears not to provide supports for the content of 
a meaning which emphasizes free inquiry and dissent. 

It is the combination of initiation and response that define the 
nature of change and its probable outcome. Yet it must be understood 
that the terms ‘initiation’ and ‘response’ are somewhat arbitrary when 
applied to specific processes. If change is to be viewed as endemic to 
given institutions, to refer to initiation is to refer also to a response to 
what ıs already occurring. In a sense then, the response of any sector of an 
institution to change represents, from another vantage point, initiation 
of change. 

If we expand our considerations for the moment from institutions to 
total societies, we may observe that change in simple societies is far 
slower than in highly differentiated societies. Because simple societies 
are, by definition, devoid of a high degree of division of labour, change 
is due almost entirely to the previously discussed dialectic process. 
However, once the division of labour becomes more elaborated, an 
increased rate of change is likely. That is, as a consequence of the in- 
creased division of labour, new contexts for meaning and structures 
emerge. These new contexts provide the conditions for transferring 
elements from one institution to another. Thus, in addition to the 
internal dialectic within both structures and meaning contents, there is 
an increased probability of higher rates of change occurring via the 
additional impact of transferral effects. 

Given the acceleration of change in highly differentiated societies 
we may examine the specific patterns of response to change and their 
consequences. It is at this point that the distinction between non- 
disruptive and disruptive change is further developed. 

The possibility of disruption of a specific institution occurs when 
there are conscious attempts to either further or to impede the rate of 
change. The typical tactic is to force a polarization of factions over 
specific issues. The old labour-movement song, ‘Which Side Are You 
On” characterizes an orientation present in any social movement. 

Disruption to any given institution is minimized to the degree that 
adaptations prevent the emergence of polarized contesting factions. 
Patterns of change may thus be seen as modes of conflict resolution. In 
a very broad sense this is merely another way of stating a principal 
tenet of dialecticism. 

Efforts to alter the rate of change occurs when a group perceives that 
the structure of an institution is no longer legitimized by a given 
content of meaning. For example, if an university administration fails 
to initiate prompt adaptive response to student grievances, the students 
are likely to shift their perspective from questioning the structural 
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resiliency of the university to questioning the grounds of legitimacy of 
the structure itself. Under such conditions, the potential for polariza- 
tion and subsequent disruption is greatly increased. In the general 
case, to prevent polarization, the response to any given change requires 
an adaptation of one of the institution components to the ongoing 
characteristics of the other, or a mutual adaptation of both components. 

There are two typical adaptive responses to potential conflict. One 
of these is that of co-optation. Members of dissenting elements are brought 
into new relationships within the structure of the institution. Such a 
process involves structural change but meanings attached to the par- 
ticular institution tend to be maintained. Thus, the inclusion of stu- 
dents in university administrative bodies requires a structural change 
in which students are no longer ‘clients’ to the educational organization 
but participants in forming policy. 

Institutionalization of conflict is a second mode of adaptation to poten- 
tial disruption. In this case, the structural relations within the institu- 
tion are maintained but new meanings are attached to them. Thus, in 
considering economic institutions, the structural relations between 
labour and management have been maintained but new definitions 
have emerged so that labour is recognized as a distinct body having 
claims in opposition to management. The opposing claims are resolved 
through the media of arbitration. This is in direct contrast to an earlier 
_era when labour was viewed as an integral part of the industrial organ- 
ization with objectives that were assumed to be similar to that of 
management. Management, during this time refused to entertain the 
notion that in fact counter-objectives could be recognized.15 

In the two cases cited above, changes made in one component were 
adapted to the ongoing characteristics of the other component. How- 
ever, should the adaptation not be implemented, the groundwork is 
laid for intense conflict and possible disruption. That 1s, the failure of 
one of the components to adapt will result in new characteristics 
emerging for both structure and meaning, which now challenge the 
older characteristics of these two components. Should this occur, two 
outcomes are possible. The parties representing the two opposing 
factions may separate and form their own institutions. This has been a 
typical response to dissension within church bodies. It represents for- 
mation of parallel institutions. A second response is outright revolution in 
which the two contending parties grant absolutely no legitimacy 
to their adversaries on any grounds. 


SOOQIETAL=-WIDE QHANGE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The analytic model of change within institutions may also be employed 
to account for societal-wide change. Certainly co-optation within the 
structures of societies is a common means of not only controlling 
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potentially disruptive elements, but it may also be a goal of dissident 
groups. This has been the initial approach of the Civil Rights Move-, 
ment in the United States. However, to continue our example, the 
failure of sufficient structural adaptation required to absorb the Black 
community into the larger society has set up the conditions for the 
three remaining responses to the initiation of change. Jnstttutionalization 
of conflict is one of the remaining possible responses. This would re- 
quire a formal recognition of an organized Black community having 
grievances directed toward white societal members. In such a response, 
structural relations between the two groups would initially remain 
the same. However, new meanings defining the legitimacy of the Black 
cause would likely create arbitration bodies set up to deal with grie- 
vances.1® These bodies would lead to eventual structural modifications. 

The formation of parallel institutions is a second alternative in the 
example of the Civil Rights Movement. Such a response would involve 
complete separation from white society. Current efforts to set up 
autonomous business enterprises and even separate cities (e.g. Soul 
City in Alabama) represent manifestation of this response.?” 

Finally, of course, revolution or the attempt to initiate revolution is a 
possibility where the legitimacy of the entire white society is challenged. 
Obviously, the outcome of such a tactic is dependent upon the relative 
control of sheer power. 

We have kept these four responses to the initiation of change analy- 
tically separate. It should be noted, however, that various combinations 
of these are more likely to occur. For example, the existence of parallel 
institutions will also likely involve the institutionalization of conflict. 
Jackson, in his description of French-English relations in an Ontario 
community notes that even though there were separate ‘quasi-groups’ 
with their own institutions (parallel institutions), ‘conflict agents’ 
existed for the resolution of potential conflicts. Designated individuals 
and associations served this purpose.'® The existence of these agents 
represents a form of institutionalization of conflict. Institutionalization 
of conflict is also likely to require some characteristics of co-optation as 
exemplified in many management-labour conflict resolutions. Revolu- 
tion, however, remains a ‘pure’ type. 

If we reflect upon the general characteristics of highly differentiated 
societies we may note that the most likely response to change is either 
that of co-optation or institutionalization of conflict. That is, with 
greater differentiation the allegiances of men are more highly frac- 
tionated. Thus, the possibility of completely polarizing contending 
factions across institutional sectors is unlikely.}® ‘Transferral effects and 
subsequent mutations further prevent polarization. 

The characteristics of highly differentiated societies contribute to 
a paradox, however. Both Marx and Durkheim understood this very 
well. Marx noted that while societal forms may evolve into higher 
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and more complex configurations they do so at the cost of denying the 
individual his integrity. Durkheim also viewed increased differentiation 
of society as a higher form but at the cost of losing a common integra- 
tive moral order. The point is that a high degree of differentiation 
contributes to divided allegiances of men. From the actor’s point of 
view there may appear a lack of coherency among and within institu- 
tions whether this be in terms of meanings, structures or the relation- 
ship between the two.*° As a consequence, a pluralistic situation occurs 
in which different institutions, or sub-divisions of them appear to 
compete with each other in a kind of market place of loyalties, This, for 
example, has a special effect upon religion. The different churches, 
denominations, and sects find themselves as competitors for the alle- 
giances of men. In this situation, the individual is confronted with 
several agencies with which he may choose to ally himself, or, he 
may reject the alternatives altogether. Religion thus loses its compre- 
hensive monopoly of meaning-structure and consequently becomes 
secularized.?+ 

Conditions of inconsistency produce conditions of choice. But these 
same conditions can also result in the individual rejecting all alterna- 
tives. This can result in the behavioural responses of (1) cynical game- 
playing involving a reinterpretation of social behaviour as merely a 
pointless game; (2) cynical nihilism which denies the legitimacy of the 
total society; (3) a search for new meaning contents by focusing on 
sources other than institutions (typical of this behaviour is the turn 
toward existentialism and emotionalism); (4) sporadic acts of aggres- 
sion against various societal institutions (these include riots, protest 
marches, student occupations, etc.); (5) the development of new groups 
designed either to further or impede the rate of change (the range of 
specific organizations include the Minutemen, the John Birch Society, 
the SDS, the ‘Yippies’, the Black Panthers, the Maoists, etc.). 

The point to be emphasized is that up to a certain point the develop- 
ment of a highly differentiated society is likely to preclude the polariza- 
tion of conflicting groups in society and thus the outbreak of a total 
revolution. However, this can simultaneously contribute to a different 
set of conditions leading to a revolutionary situation. Because differen- 
tiation reduces coherency among institutions, the legitimacy of the 
total society may be brought into question. When such a condition is 
reached the groundwork is laid for societal-wide dissatisfaction. If this 
dissatisfaction eventually becomes polarized into conflicting groups, 
total revolution may break out. 

Two perspectives are represented here. From an institutional per- 
spective, increased differentiation decreases the likelihood of revolu- 
tionary change. From the perspective of the individual, however, 
differentiation reduces the coherency of meaning. Perceptions of com- 
plete incoherency can provide new bases for revolutionary change. *? 
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In this paper we have presented a theoretic framework for under- 
standing social change. It is based upon an analytic distinction between 
the institutional components, meaning and structure. Thus, change 
may occur within the content of meaning while structure remains 
relatively constant. It may also occur within the structure while mean- 
ing remains relatively constant, or it may be a product of interaction 
between the two components. By making such an analytic distinction, 
we are able to account for gradual and sudden change and for the 
maintenance of such archaic institutional forms as European mon- 
archies and the Swiss Guard. 

_ We next introduced a discussion on the dynamics of change. Changeis 
viewed as an ongoing process, derived either from an internal dia- 
lectic (either within the structural or meaning component) and change 
as a consequence of the transferral of elements from one institution to 
another (either elements of structure or elements of meaning). 

We arrived at the distinction between non-disruptive and disruptive 
change. Since change is endemic to all societies, it is to be seen only in 
terms of initiation and response. ‘Thus, to refer to initiation of change is 
also to refer to a response to what already is occurring. Change that is 
disruptive depends upon the degree to which attempts are made to 
either further or impede the rate of change. ‘These attempts are them- 
selves likely to be a consequence of the degree to which the rates of 
change between the institution components are dissimilar. More 
specifically, this means that disruption is likely to occur when change 
in one of the components of an institution is not adapted to the ongoing 
development of the other component. Co-optation or institutionaliza- 
tion of conflict are two adaptive responses to change. In the former case 
the adaptation is primarily within the structural component. In the 
latter case the adaptation is primarily within the meaning component. 
Should these adaptations not prove adequate, intense conflict and 
possible disruption may occur. The outcome may either be a schism 
leading to the formation of parallel institutions or outright revolution. 

From an institutional perspective we argued that revolution is not 
likely to occur in a highly differentiated society. However, a social- 
psychological perspective suggests that a high degree of differentiation 
can also lead to lessened coherence among the variety of institutions. 
This further suggests an explanation for the variety of individual 
responses to such a society and opens up a new basis for possible revolu- 
‘tionary change. Differentiation may prevent the possibility of large- 
scale disruptive change, but beyond a given point there is likely to 
emerge a complete lack of coherency. This in turn can provide new 
bases for the emergence of new social groups. These may contribute 
to the possibility of disruptive, revolutionary change. 
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Bureaucratic flexibility: some comments on 
Robert Merton’s ‘Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Robert K. Merton wrote a now classic study of bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats entitled ‘Bureaucratic Structure and Personality”! In it he 
analysed the relationship of bureaucratic structure, personality and 
bureaucratic inefficiency. Here I re-examine Professor Merton’s analysis 
in the light of some additional evidence drawn from case studies of two 
government employment agencies, the first studied in 1949 and analysed 
by Peter Blau in the well-known book, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy,? 
and the second, an agency in the same city as, performing the same 
function as, and related bureaucratically to the one analysed by 
Professor Blau, studied ten years later by the writer and reported in 
the book, The Demonics of Bureaucracy. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Many years ago Max Weber presented an ‘ideal-type’ construction 
which listed characteristics of bureaucracy. One of these characteristics 
is: ‘Systematic and general rules which define procedure, and which 
are followed.’ 

Merton takes Weber’s characteristic above and other of the latter’s 
ideal-type constructions about bureaucracy another step further. He 
tells us that Weber is almost exclusively concerned with what the 
bureaucratic structure attains: precision, reliability and efficiency.® 
Yet, Merton correctly tells us that there is disagreement between the 
ideal conception and the actual public conception of the bureaucrat 
and of bureaucracy. On the theoretical or ideal level bureaucratic 
organization shows positive characteristics and functions; however, 
the community at large very obviously emphasizes the opposite, the 
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imperfections of bureaucracy, ‘as is suggested by the fact that the 
“horrid hybrid”, bureaucrat, has become an epithet, a Schimpfwort.’® 

Merton then applies Thorstein Veblen’s concept of ‘trained incapa- 
city’, which provides a transition to a study of such negative aspects of 
bureaucracy: 


Trained incapacity refers to that state of affairs in which one’s 
abilities function as inadequacies or blind spots. Actions based upon 
training and skills which have been successfully applied in the past 
may result in inappropriate responses under changed conditions." 


Merton at this point leads directly to his major thesis, showing struc- 
tural sources of trained incapacity and of overconformity: 


Such inadequacies in orientation which involve trained incapacity 
clearly derive from structural sources. The process may be briefly ... 
[summarized]. (1) An effective bureaucracy demands reliability of 
response and strict devotion to regulations. (2) Such devotion to the 
rules leads to their transformation into absolutes: they are no longer 
conceived as relative to a set of purposes. (3) This interferes with 
ready adaptation under special conditions not clearly envisaged by 
those who drew up the general rules. (4) Thus, the very elements 
which conduce toward efficiency in general produce inefficiency in 
specific instances.® 

Adherence to the rules, originally conceived as a means, becomes 
transformed into an end-in-itself; there occurs the familiar process of 
displacement of goals whereby ‘an instrumental value becomes a 
terminal value’.® 


According to Merton’s analysis clients then are faced with bureau- 
cracies ostensibly established for their good, but often with a structure 
which, and practitioners who emphasize the rules first and the service 
second, to the detriment of the client. Such behaviour leads to a poor 
public conception of bureaucracy and bureaucrats. Would you feel 
complimented if someone called you a bureaucrat? However, the word 
bureaucrat signifies, theoretically and on the ideal level at least, nothing 
more than a highly trained, specialized practitioner in a formal 
organization set up in a hierarchical fashion for the purposes of precise, 
reliable, fair, efficient, specialized service. 

To summarize, among other processes, Professor Merton essentially 
lays the blame for bureaucratic ‘inefficiency’ and the popular stereotype 
of the bureaucrat as inefficient and troublesome to rigidity, to the 
overconformity of bureaucrats to rules, where the rules as instrumental 
values (toward the attainment of the institutional mission) become 
terminal values, to the detriment and dismay of clients and the general 
public. Let us now look at some empirical data to see how Merton’s 
theoretical approach to the problem of bureaucracy stands up when 
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applied to actual conditions at two bureaucratically-organized govern- 
ment agencies.?° 


SOME EMPIRICAL FINDINGS IN RELATION TO MERTON’S THESIS 


Peter Blau in his study of a government employment agency, reported 
in The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (originally a dissertation sponsored by 
Professor Merton himself), found case after case of flexibility on the 
part of the bureaucrats and bureaucracy, as is reflected even in the 
title of his book. Blau aptly showed that bureaucracy (at least the one 
he studied) is dynamic. Procedures at the government agency were 
adjusted, amplified and redefined in response to operating needs. For 
example, officials did not rigidly follow rules and procedures of the 
bureaucracy when assigning ‘due-dates’ for clients to return to the 
agency. They interpreted procedure liberally and used discretion in 
relation to specific cases. 

My own study of and experience in a related government agency 
from 1956-59, based on Blau’s earlier (1949) study, corroborates Blau’s 
findings of dynamism. Many illustrations may be given; however, only 
a few can be presented here.” 

First, officials frequently modified due-date procedure and interview- 
ing procedure to meet desires of some clients to avoid work and at the 
same time to remain on unemployment benefit rolls. Some such clients 
were sent home without interviews even when jobs were available in 
the files. However, according to organizational procedure and law, 
they should have been interviewed for referral to jobs. Second, statistical 
production records of interviewer performance were frequently mani- 
pulated and fabricated by the officials, often to an extraordinary degree, 
reminiscent of George Orwell’s novel 1984 where an official of a bureau- 
cracy called the Ministry of Plenty realizes, as he readjusts the figures, 
that it is not even forgery, but merely ‘the substitution of one piece of 
nonsense for another’. Records were modified and fabricated so often 
at the agency studied that comparable to the Ministry of Plenty in 1984 
it might be said that ‘Statistics were just as much a fantasy in their 
original version as in their rectified version. A great deal of the time 
you were expected to make them up out of your head.’!? Third, visits 
to employers were formally required at the bureaucracy. Officials met 
special constraints of such required visits to employers by drastically 
modifying procedure and by performing these visits in only minutes 
. when an entire afternoon had been set aside for them. Fourth, agency 
officials on operating and other levels were found to frequently violate 
the spirit and letter of the State Antidiscrimination Law. It is interesting 
to note that this government agency was duty-bound to help uphold 
the law by reporting violating private employers to the State Anti- 
discrimination Commission. A state-wide scandal came about when 
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newspapers determined and reported such agency discriminatory 
practices against minority group members and the practice of many 
agency employees of avoiding the reporting of cases of employment 
discrimination on the basis of race, contrary to the rules which specified 
that such reports were to be filed. The public scandal and resultant 
public furore led to a later formal reaffirmation by upper levels of 
agency responsibility to the law and retraining of officials; yet there was 
evidence of continued informal modification of procedure dealing 
with the State Antidiscrimination Law. A case occurring even after 
the scandal and formal reaffirmation of agency responsibility to the 
Antidiscrimination Law provides a good example of flexible modifica- 
tions by bureaucrats. 

An employer (one type of agency client) did not hire an applicant 
(another kind of client) referred by the agency, and indicated to a 
government official during a telephone conversation that the client was 
not hired because she was a Negro. Rules and procedure required the 
official to fill out a report on this issue. This action was taken. Procedure 
then required that a personal visit be made by an agency official to 
the employer to determine the full facts of the case, and to attempt, 
in a face-to-face relationship, to explain the requirements of the law 
to the employer. This was in an attempt to have him relax the dis- 
criminatory hiring specifications in an effort to avoid further such 
occurrences and the penalty of possible litigation should the Anti- 
discrimination Commission press charges given his persistent deviation 
from state law. Another official visited the employer, and the employer 
explained that he feared protest resignations of other white employees 
if a black were hired. The official then modtfied procedure and violated 
the law in order to meet the employer’s problem, (Note lack of rigid 
application of rules and Jaw here by the bureaucrat.) This occurred 
when the official told the employer how he might violate the law in 
the future without risk of official sanctions being applied. The employer 
was advised never to tell an official that he did not hire a non-white 
because of race, but only to indicate that the applicant did not have the 
required experience or qualifications. Thus he could discriminate but 
by lying would not get into trouble with governmental regulatory 
agencies. The official thus met the employer’s needs and desires by not 
rigidly demanding adherence to the law and did not himself rigidly 
follow formal procedure. | 

There are many more examples of this kind that can be given as 
evidence for flexibility in the bureaucratic situation studied. 


A PROBLEM IN MERTON’S ARGUMENT? 


Professor Merton is certainly aware that bureaucrats do change rules 
and modify their behaviour, sometimes to ill-effect.13 However, a major 
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brunt of his article and a major thesis in it is that inflexibility born of 
the original necessity for rules to govern a large, bureaucratic structure, 
leads to a displacement of goals where the rules, really a means to theend 
of better and fairer service to clients, become ends in themselves. Rules 
are emphasized. Rather than bending rules to fit special cases, they 
are strictly applied, even to the detriment of legitimate service to clients. 

Cases of this type occurred at the agency studied; however, scores 
of opposite types of cases did too where rules were repeatedly modified 
and broken under daily operating constraints. Professor Merton is not 
saying that rigidity or displacement of goals in bureaucracy is an 
absolute, nor am I saying that change is an absolute either; rather, we 
are speaking of tendencies. In any case there is still a discrepancy since 
he speaks of a tendency in one direction whereas results of my study 
show a tendency in another. How can these opposing views be reconciled? 

To complicate matters, I too, as does Merton, agree that the 
popular conception of bureaucracy is that of imefficiency and has 
become a word with foul connotations, a Schimpfwort. Merton attributes 
this mainly to a tendency towards rigid rule-following. I attribute such 
an ill-flavoured and ill-favoured conception to a tendency towards 
modifications of rules. Can such a discrepancy also be reconciled? My 
response is in the affirmative. 


A RECONCILIATION WITH MERTON 


Clients, employers and job applicants alike at the agency I studied 
had an ill-conception of the bureaucracy and officials associated with 
it; however, recall that the agents were frequently modifying rules. 
The theory of the demontcs of bureaucracy explains how flexibility can 
yield the same negative opinion as rigidity. 

Bureaucrats modified rules at the government employment agency so 
often that often the agency deviated so far from its original aims that 
chents were frequently forgotten in the shuffle. ‘This is the same process 
as that involved in rigidity. In such over-flexibility there is a displace- 
ment of goals; the same occurs with rigidity. The result is a negative 
opinion of bureaucracy in either case when the public often cannot 
get from the bureaucracy what it ostensibly promises. 

For example, many clients were temporarily unemployed, but: were 
required to report to the agency to prove their readiness, willingness 
and ability to work before they were allowed to collect unemployment 
compensation. Rules were modified in several ways to permit inter- 
viewers to claim referral and then placement credit when sending such 
clients back to their former employers, thus avoiding the strain, time- 
waste and bad public relations involved in sending unwilling clients 
to temporary jobs, even as the law required. At the same time Officials 
were able to determine, by checking with the employer, that the client 
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would be, and eventually was indeed, recalled to work by her former 
employer and was not a liar or malingerer. The great number of 
such clients reporting to this agency, the ease of ‘referring’ a person 
to the former employer as contrasted with the oftentimes difficult task 
of matching a fully unemployed client with a new job, pressures of 
statistical recording procedure (a type of displacement of goals of such 
procedure) and other constraints led the bureaucrats to spend some 
fifty per cent of their time on such work, thereby leaving many fully 
unemployed clients in the lurch because there was not always time 
enough for them. Often many of the temporarily unemployed clients 
were embittered at having to sit at the office, waiting their turn to be 
interviewed, sometimes for hours, only to be ‘referred’ to their former 
employers who they knew would rehire them anyway. Thus these rule 
shifts caused many people to become disenchanted with the bureau- 
cracy. If a newspaper reporter ‘discovered’ the fifty per cent time-waste 
on such work and wrote it up for the local press there would have been 
another hue and cry and another scandal, again leading to a bad 
conception, not only of these bureaucrats and of this bureaucracy, but 
by extension to all others of its genre, especially when repeated reports 
in the press and by word of mouth reached the public of comparable 
cases at other agencies. 

Here the dynamics of bureaucracy, i.e., flexibility, led to the demontes 
of bureaucracy, really changed towards devilish or dysfunctional ends, 
as original goals of rules, procedures and even of the agency itself were 
subverted, only to lead to client and public outrage. Rule modifications 
can thus be demonic. Flexibility can go too far and in the improper 
directions. Thus those who are angered at bureaucratic rigidity and 
who see salvation in bureaucratic flexibility ought to realize that the 
flexibility must be directed towards the aim of greater client service. 
Flexibility in itself does not necessarily decrease the dysfunctional 
aspects of bureaucracy. By the same token rule-following in itself is not 
bad, provided it leads to greater client service and greater attainment 
of organizational goals. However, even here the issue is confounded 
further. A Hitlerian organization maintaining rules or flexibility towards 
more efficient satisfaction of organizational goals, or even towards more 
efficient client ‘service’ still is a horror as evaluated by humanistic 
standards. The point is that it is too simple to demand flexibility and 
rule changes on the part of bureaucracy and bureaucrats as a panacea 
to the ills of bureaucratic forms of organization; such flexibility can still 
lead to devilish ends. In a like manner, when the community is outraged 
at the time cases of excessive rule-breaking and deviation from 
organizational goals are brought to light, the cry of more rigidity and 
rule-following will yield no panacea either, even if adopted by the 
bureaucracies in question. Rule-following, rule modifications, goal 
maintenance and goal deviation all must be evaluated not only in a 
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bureaucratic context, but also in a societal context, and in addition 
on a humanistic basis too. What is efficient for a bureaucracy is not 
necessarily efficient for a society or its citizens, and what is efficient 
for a society does not necessarily make it good as evaluated on a moral 
or humanistic basis. 

Another rule modification which led to poor conceptions of the 
bureaucracy is that of the racial discrimination case discussed earlier. 
When the public determined that the officials did not follow procedures 
relating to the control of racial discrimination an outcry was heard 
that reverberated around the area for weeks. Here flexibility made for 
a bad reputation of the bureaucracy. But note that modern bureau- 
cracies often have multiple publics with different desires, needs and 
demands. If the bureaucrats had followed antidiscrimination pro- 
cedures to the letter they would have alienated hundreds of discrimina- 
tory employers upon whom they were dependent for job orders. 

A case of this type was that of the employer who told a visiting official 
that he harboured no ill-feelings against non-whites but that he was 
dependent upon skilled and scarce employees for his business-survival 
who did, and who he expected would react by resigning if he followed 
the law and hired a non-white. An official who followed procedure, 
who refused to bend the rules to this special case, and who reported the 
employer, would have been seen as rigid by the employer who would 
have reacted with outrage. There was flexibility when the official 
reported that the employer promised not to discriminate any further, 
a lie, and told the employer to only tell officials in the future that a 
non-white was not hired, not because of race, but because of lack of 
skill, a statement difficult to disprove given the multiple variations of 
skills and job demands. The bureaucrat pleased the employer and his 
biased employees. But he outrages non-whites who might learn of his 
behaviour, as well as liberal peoples of all races. In one case rigidity 
infuriates one client (the discriminatory employer); flexibility, the 
opposite, infuriates other sets of clients (non-whites and other publics). 
The bureaucrat in such cases is damned if he does and damned if he doesn’t. 
The bureaucrat is seen negatively by many because rigidity bothers 
specific clients at some times and flexibility at others, depending on their 
particular desires and situations. Is it any wonder that the common 
stereotype of the bureaucrat is a foul one? 

At the agency studied participants (employers, job-hunters and other 
unemployed clients) frequently pressed the bureaucrats for diverse 
actions in the form of deviation from established rules and procedures. 
These special local conditions pressed the bureaucrats into flexible 
deviation from rules and procedure in response which led to deviation 
from the organizational goals and missions. Here flexibility (rule 
changes) often became dysfunctional (as evaluated by deviation from 
the organizational mission); rigidity however often would have better 
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met organizational goals and state law, and in some cases would have 
better protected disadvantaged classes of citizens such as non-whites, 
although truly it might have troubled other clients. 

At other bureaucracies where client desires and demands tend to 
meet organizational goals and missions it would be hypothesized that 
bureaucrats would be pressed by such local conditions (to which my 
study showed bureaucrats were extremely responsive) to follow rules 
meeting these goals. It is in cases such as these that I would expect 
Merton’s thesis to really apply to a significant degree. ‘The clients desire 
service in line with the institutional mission (unlike many situations 
at the agency I studied) and the bureaucracy in response to such con- 
ditions thus tends towards rule-following and towards maintenance of 
the organizational goals. However, in such cases the over-conformist, 
the ‘bureaucratic virtuoso, who never forgets a single rule binding his 
action and hence is unable to assist many of his clients’,!4 deviates 
by his rigid behaviour from service goals of the bureaucracy and leads 
the client to dismay. (This did occur in relation to some clients at the 
agency who desired service in line with the institutional mission.) There 
is ‘inefficiency’. The flexible bureaucrat is ‘efficient’ where clients desire 
service in line with the organizational goals because he does not let 
rules interfere with the special conditions of unique cases. But where 
clients desire illegal action or action deviating from the mission of the 
bureaucracy the flexible bureaucrat (e.g., the interviewer discussed who 
told an employer how to break the Antidiscrimination Law without the 
risk of sanctions being applied) subverts the institutional mission. In 
the case of the agency studied, a ‘bureaucratic virtuoso’ assigned to 
work with the discriminatory employer would probably have still 
reported the employer and, following procedure, would have advised 
the employer of the rigid Antidiscrimination Law, asking him to 
bring his employee’s threats to resign to the Antidiscrimination Com- 
mission for mediation under established procedure, hence maintaining 
the institutional mission. The ‘bureaucratic virtuoso’, dysfunctional in 
one case, is functional in another, at least in reference to organizational 
goals which, it should be recalled, are not necessarily humane just be- 
cause they are codified as part of a bureaucratic structure. But then one 
cannot call the rule follower who leads to the attainment of the institutional 
mission an overconformist, even if he irritates clients who demand some- 
thing the law or bureaucracy does not allow and he should no longer be 
called a “bureaucratic virtuoso’ in a derogatory tone; his virtuosity 1s 
virtuous and he should be crowned with a halo and not with barbs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis shows that bureaucratic tendencies towards rigidityis only 
one cause of negative conceptions of bureaucracy; oddly enough, the 
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opposite, flexibility, at least in the cases studied, yields the same. But 
this-still leaves the need to reconcile Merton’s emphasis on tendencies 
towards rigidity in bureaucracy with Blau’s and my own findings of 
flexibility, although in my case towards ‘demonic’ ends. First, different 
bureaucracies might vary, as do bureaucrats, on a rigidity—flexibility 
continuum. The cases studied by Blau and I show tendencies towards 
flexibility while others for special reasons might show tendencies towards 
rigidity. In any case, I wish to emphasize that in both situations, in 
cases of rigidity and of flexibility, the bureaucrat often is seen in an 
unfavourable light for reasons stated earlier. This is not to speak of 
the distaste for bureaucracy the public might hold for other reasons, 
such as misunderstandings about the operations of and goals of such 
agencies, and other such problems. 

In addition, flexibility in itself may be seen as rigidity; it is often only 
a matter of viewpoint and usage of words. For example, tendencies at 
the employment agency studied to repeatedly modify the Antidiscrimin- 
ation Law and procedures, on the one hand may be seen as flexibility, 
but on the other as persistently and ngtdly changing rules to violate 
principles and procedures of the agency and law. In other words, 
persistent tendencies towards change of rules away from the law in itself 
shows rigidity. This is a rigidity of the bureaucrats involved in their not 
being able to stop modifying, and a rigidity evidenced in their lack of 
desire or inability to change their behaviour to meet the provisions 
of the law, instead of persistently succumbing to local pressures to 
neglect it. 

In summary, Professor Merton’s classic analysis of rigid bureaucratic 
structure and rigid personality has been reviewed. To it there has been 
added a discussion of processes of flexibility and how such dynamism 
can also lead to demonic results and ill-conceptions of bureaucracy. 
In addition, Merton’s analysis and the opposite findings of two case- 
studies of bureaucracy have been reconciled. 

Ours is a bureaucratically organized society. We are born in bureau- 
cracies and die in them (hospitals); learn in them (schools and universi- 
ties); fight in them and for them (armies and such); worship in them 
(churches); and work in them, and are thus highly dependent upon 
them. Their influence upon us is ubiquitous. If most people must be 
bureaucrat-specialists in large organizations in their work but are hated 
by others for being such; if we are dependent upon bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats for meeting our daily needs but hate, or at least hold ill- 
conceptions of these, is it any wonder, when added to other problems 
of our day, that alienation is the catchword of our time? The study of, 
popular understanding of, and control of the processes discussed here 
are thus scholarly and practical undertakings of great social and 
personal importance. 
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Political assassins and status incongruence: 
a sociological interpretation 


Status is a significant sociological variable in the explanation of human, 
individual and collective action. No social system has been found in 
which status, whether ascriptive or achieved, is absent as a dimension 
of social structure. In an achievement oriented society, an individual’s 
occupational status is an important determinant of his place and role 
expectations in that society. However, in systems where physical 
attributes, such as race, sex, or age, become equivalent to or outweigh 
positions based on merit, occupational and educational statuses are to 
some degree de-emphasized. This descriptive and ex-post facto presenta- 
tion represents an attempt to interpret one type of potential behavioural 
consequence of a dual stratified structure characterized by a system 
of ascription and a system of achievement. The specific problem focus 
of this paper is on the status attributes of American presidential assas- 
sins; and it is assumed that a disjunction in status is a factor conducive 
to assassination. The conceptual tool which appears useful in this 
interpretation of one probable consequence of dual structures of posi- 
tional evaluation is that of status incongruence, a non-vertical dimen- 
sion of status. 

It is difficult to ascertain from social science literature the specific 
origins of status incongruence as an explanatory sociological variable. 
Although its origins have been attributed to Benoit-Smullyan,! the 
concept did not begin to gain afirm place in sociological inquiry until the 
writings and research of Lenski.? Both Rush? and Lenski describe its 
antithesis as follows: ‘Status crystallization or status consistency may be 
defined as the extent to which an individual’s rank positions on given 
status hierarchies are at a comparable level.’* Discrepancies in status 
indicate that an individual presents contradictory stimuli to others and 
that there is an awareness on the part of the individual of these stimuli. 
Status incongruence refers to an imbalance or a disjunction among the 
various status criteria. For example, an individual who ranks high on 
education, high on occupation in terms of the evaluation of these 
positional criteria, but low on race or ethnicity, is said to be charac- 
* Doris Y. Wilkinson, Associate Professor, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Macalester College, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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terized by an incongruent status. Lenski’s diagram depicts consistent 
and inconsistent status combinations. 

While the consequences of status inconsistency are not known with 
certainty, it has been correlated with a number of socio-psychological 


FIGURE I A comparison of consistent and inconsistent statuses in the United States* 





Occupational Racial-ethnic 
class class 
system system 


Whites of 
British and 
northwest 


European 
ancestry 


Whites of 
south and east 
European 
ancestry 


Asiatics 


Other non- 
whites 





Status combinations A, B, and C are consistent; combinations X, Y, and Z 
inconsistent. : 





* Gerhard Lenski, Human Societies: A Macrolevel Introduction to Sociology, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, P. 42. 


problems. Several propositions have been formulated to indicate some 
of these consequences, which are considered pertinent to this presenta- 
tion on political murder: 


P,: The greater the incongruence of simultaneously perceived 
factors of the given individual, the more insecure his status. ‘This 
means that others are likely to react to that individual as if he 
had a lower status than the one he really enjoys. 

P,: The incongruence of status factors simultaneously perceived by 
other people brings punishments and the elimination of that 
incongruence is a source of reward. 
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P,: If an individual shows several incongruent status factors, some of 
which are evaluated as much lower than others, and if he per- 
celves the possibility of changing the lower factors, he will tend 
to raise such status factors which are evaluated as lower. 


P,: If an individual of incongruent status cannot raise the lower 
factors of his status, he will tend to reject the system of evaluation 
which justifies his humiliations and to join those who are opposed 
to that system . . . [The] tendency to reject evaluations justifying 
the humiliations inflicted on people with incongruent status 
factors [is] dependent on the absence of any real chances of 
improving the lower status factor.® 


Each of the above propositions suggests the stressful nature of an im- 
balanced social position. Other correlates with status inconsistency 
have included: uncertainty, anxiety, and frustration,® participation 
in right-wing mass movements,’ participation in organized violence 
such as klan groupings,® social isolation,® conservatism,!° political 
activitism,+ political extremism ranging from liberalism!" to right- 
wing extremism,1% and political murder.+4 

Although status consistency can be measured, it would be virtually 
meaningless to do so here since not all of Lenski’s!® operational indi- 
cators can be used and since the statuses of the various assassins and 
attempted assassins represent different structural and cultural features 
of American society at different points in time ranging from 1835 to 
1968. Two dimensions of status are considered as strategic for purposes 
of this inquiry: occupation, in terms of the qualitative categories of high 
and low; and race or ethnicity. Occupation, as indicated earlier, is a 
critical status variable in defining one’s place within the American 
social system. This also holds true, in theory, for education. Race is a 
variable which has been posited as a ‘master determining status’,1® 
meaning that despite one’s achievements, the ascribed characteristic 
of race assumes a completely deterministic role. For example, in 
American culture a Black American remains a member of a negatively 
evaluated ascriptive category regardless of his achievements, and 
conversely a white is a member of a positively defined ascriptive posi- 
tion in spite of minimal achievements. 

Ranking low on occupational, educational, and income status 
variables but high on race is a source of extreme tension and anxiety 
in an achievement based and bi-racial caste society such as America. 
The assumption is postulated here that occupational status represents 
basically an indicator of individual worth relative to the functional 
significance and placement ofa given occupation in a society. However, 
it is also characteristic of the American stratification system that what 
an individual’s qualities are, i.e., race or ethnicity, become equated 
with individual worth. That is, our society has a dual system of evalua- 
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tion, ranking, and placement. Information on political assassins sug- 
gests that such a duality in the ranking system may play a significant 
role in the perception and definitions of statuses or positions as crys- 
tallized or uncrystallized, as well as in the behavioural results of such 
definitions. Data, to support the assumption that status incongruity has 
characterized all nine American presidential assassins and would-be © 
assassins, were collected from a content analysis of the following research 
studies and historical documents: Robert J. Donovan’s, The Assassins, 
Jack Pearl’s, The Dangerous Assassins, Charles E. Rosenberg’s, The Trial 
of the Assassin Guiteau and Assassination and Political Violence, a document 
from the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence. Considerable information was also secured from The New York 
Times and the Warren Commission Report. Results of the analysis of these 
sources are presented in Table I. 

Data in Table I show the inconsistency between biologically ascribed 
status and achieved status relative to occupational position for the 


TABLE I. Presidential assassins: discrepancy between status ascription and status achievement’ 


Assassins and victims Birthdate and birth Ascribed status Status achievement 
place (ethnicity- (occupational 
nationality) instability) 
Richard Lawrence 1803 (England) English (parents House painter; 
(Andrew Jackson, moved to U.S. worked infrequently 
1835) when he was after 1839. 
about 12) 


Jobn Wilkes Booth 10 May 1838 (near American (father Actor; Performed 

(Abraham Lincoln, Bel Air, Maryland) an Englishman) under the shadow 

1865) of more famous 
brothers and father; 
frustrated by lack 
of fame; forced to 
cut down on acting 
due to vocal 


Charles J. Guiteau 8 September 1841 American Publisher, insur- 
(James Garfield, (Freeport, Ilinois) ance salesman, 
1881) evangelist, lawyer, 


politician (unable 
to secure clients for 


law practice). 
Leon F. Czolgosz 1873 (Detroit, American (parents Held a series of odd 
(William McKinley, Michigan) were Polish jobs: cleaning, farm 
1901) immigrants) hand factory worker. 
Never returned to 
steady employ- 


ment after age 22. 
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TABLE 3. Presidential assassins: discrepancy between status ascription and status achisvement 


(continued) 





Assassins and victims Birthdate and birth Ascribed status 


Status achievement 





(ethnictty- (occupational 
nationality) instability) 
John Schrank German (born in Worked infre- 
(Theodore Roose- (Erding, Bavaria) Bavaria; came to quently as bar- 
velt, 1912)? U.S. at age 13) tender and 
restaurant owner 
until age 30; 
became a wanderer. 
Guiseppe Zangara 7 September 1goo Italian (immi- Bricklayer; drifted 
(Franklin D. grated to U.S. at from New Jersey to 
Roosevelt, 1933) age 23) Floridain 1932 seek- 
ing employment. 
Quit regular job two 


Oscar Collazo 
(Harry Truman, 
1950) 


20 January 1914 


Puerto Rican 
(came to U.S. 
at age 18) 


years before ass- 
assination attempt; 
held odd jobs. 

Bus boy, dish 
washer, janitor, and 
finally as a metal 


polisher; lived on 
relief in New York 
before assassination; 
worked long hours 
for small pay; 
travelled back and 
forth from Puerto 
Rico to New York 
City during 
Depression years. 
Lee Harvey Oswald 18 October 1939 American (born Factory worker; 
(John F. Kennedy, (New Orleans, in USA, went to secured steady job 


1963) Louisiana) Russia) after returning to 
U.S. from Russia, 
but soon was unable 
to work. 

Sirhan Sirhan 19 March 1944. Jordanian (born Stock boy; 

(Robert F. (Jerusalem, in Jerusalem; dreamed of being 

Kennedy, 1968°) Jordan) came to U.S. a jockey, diplomat 

with family at or teacher. 
age 14) 


a Victims and dates of assassination or attempt are shown in parentheses under the 
names of each assassin. Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley and the two Kennedys were the 
only ones killed. 

ð» Theodore Roosevelt was a candidate for the U.S. Presidency but had served as 
President from 1901-9. He was Vice-President when McKinley was assassinated and 
was elected to another term. 

o Senator Robert Kennedy was a presidential candidate campaigning in Los 
Angeles, California. 
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nine assassins, including those who attempted to murder presidential 
figures. On these two variables each of the assassins shows some 
striking similarities. All were Caucasian, with the exception of the 
Jordanian, Sirhan. Including Sirhan, Lawrence, Schrank, Zangara, 
and Collazo were all foreign-born. Czolgosz’s parents were Polish 
immigrants and he was born a few months after they arrived in the 
United States. Schrank, born in Bavaria, migrated to the United States 
at the age of thirteen. Zangara, an Italian, immigrated to this country 
at about twenty-three years of age. Collazo joined the Puerto Rican 
nationalist party at age eighteen upon his arrival from Puerto Rico. 
Sirhan was fourteen when his parents immigrated to the United States 
in 1957; and Oswald, although born in this country, left for Russia. 
However, despite the nationality of these men, each represents a pro- 
duct of American society: its values, its fundamental ideologies, its 
political and economic structure and the totality of its way of life. Each 
can be assumed to have been socialized into America’s status system. 
Perhaps only Zangara and Collazo could be thought of as having been 
more thoroughly socialized in the culture of another society than the 
other seven men. Yet each assassin at the time of his act was part of an 
ideological structure which places a high premium on ascriptive 
statuses; namely, European ancestry. Obviously, nine persons do not 
constitute a sufficient sample from which to generalize with any 
confidence. Yet these men do share a number of similarities on the 
status Incongruence factor. 

A rather interesting serendipitous finding from the review of selected 
literature was the discrepancy between status attained and status 
aspired for as a characteristic of each presidential assassin. ‘This aspect 
of an individual’s position tends to represent a disjunction between 
expectations (e.g., frustrated ambitions or the inability to reach certain 
levels of aspiration)!” and achievement. Table 2 shows this expectation 
gap and age of presidential assassin at the time of attempt or successful 
assassination. Scanning the data in Table 2 it appears that the preva- 
lence of an extreme difference between achievements and aspirations is 
significantly more than would be expected by chance in this known 
group of political murderers. The data show a marked disunity between 
status attained at ages when it is expected that most men in America 
would have found their place or met personal objectives sought after. 
From this available information, each assassin appears to have been 
characterized by an excessive and perhaps unrealistic desire for atten- 
tion, popularity, and fame which assumed the character of national 
and international recognition. The hypotheses which are tentatively 
applicable here are that: 


H,: If an individual is unable to-raise his lower status factors, in 
this case, his occupational accomplishments, and make them 
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congruent with his aspirations, several outcomes have a prob- 
ability of occurring: 
(a) rejection of the system which is perceived as the source of 
the discrepancy and 

(b) joining those collectivities opposed to that same system. 

H,: If such an individual perceives an opportunity for raising the 
lower status factor, he may attempt to eliminate the incongru- 
ence as a source of reward and status gain. 


The elimination of presidential figures may represent any one or all of 
these probable effects. Two questions which remain to be answered are: 
(1) Does an extreme inconsistency between achievement and aspiration 
play a sociologically significant and hence deterministic role in the 
character of the potential assassin? (2) Is the expectation—achievement 
hypothesis as important as the ascription—achievement aspect of status 
incongruence in the interpretation and explanation of political murder? 
It is obvious from statements made thus far that no concrete generaliza- 
tions can be made from this known group, but at least the implications 
are evident. 


TABLE 2. Presidential assassins: age at time of assassination and discrepancy between status 
achievement and status aspirations 


Age at time Achieved 
of assassination occupational 
Assassins (or attempt) status Status aspirations 


Richard Lawrence 32 House painter Loathed house painting; 
once remarked: ‘It’s so 
vulgar for a man of my 
breeding!’ Had aspira- 
tions of grandeur 
assuming a royal English 
lineage with large sums of 
money held in trust for 
him in the Bank of the 
United States 


Jobn Wilkes Booth 26 Actor Performed under the 
shadow of his more 
famous brothers and 
father; aspired to greater 
fame than that which he 


had achieved. 
Charles J. Guiteau 39 Bill collector Aspired to be an attorney, 
and unsuccessful politician, and editor. 
lawyer In one of his letters before 


the assassination, he 

wrote: ‘I am a lawyer, a 

theologian, a politician’; 

wanted to be famous; 
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TABLE 2. Presidential assassins: age at time cf assassination and discrepancy between status 
i achievement and status aspirations (continued) < 





Age at time Acheved 
of assassination occudakonal 


Assassins (or attempt) _ states 


Status aspirations 





Charles J. Guiteau 
(continusd) 


Leon F. Czolgosz 28 Farm hand; 


factery worker 


John Schrank 36 Bartender and 


owner of a 


saloon 


Guiseppe Zangara 33 Bricklayer 


Oscar Collazo 36 Metal polisher 
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disappointed office-seeker 
because achievements 
were not congruent with 
aspirations. 

Considered himself 
anarchist but was not 
admitted as member in 
anarchist groups, felt to 
win acceptance from 
those he admired it was 
necessary to take action 
on behalf of anarchist 
cause by assassinating ‘the 
biggest symbol of central 
government in the United 
States’; strong desire to be 
accepted and famous, an 
ambition inconsistent 
with occupational 
achievements. 

Wrote political papers and 
poems; frustration of 
ambition; dreamed God 
had called him to kill 

the President to avenge 
McKinley’s assassination; 
‘Let every third termer 

be regarded as a traitor 

to the American cause... 
God has called me as his 

i ent, so help me 
God.’ 
Felt authority figures, 
kings and presidents, 
were responsible for his 
being invisible and 
occupying an insignificant 
position; lost his job and 
savings with the De- 
pression. 

Worked conscientiously 
for the Nationalist Party 
of Puerto Rico; wanted 
to be known through the 
assassination by focusing 
attention on the plight of 
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TABLE 2. Presidential assassins: age at tims of assassination and discrepancy between status 
achievement and status aspirations (continued) 


Assassins 


Oscar Collazo 
(continued) 


Lee Harvey Oswald 


Sirhan Sirhan 


Age at time 
of assassination 


(or aitempt) 


24 


Achieved 
occupational 
Status 


Stock boy; 
factory worker 
in Russia (a 
failure in the 


Exerciser} 
stock boy; 
store keeper 


Status aspirations 


Pucrto Rico; the plot 
brought a feeling of 
adventure to the assassin; 
stated he occupied status 
of a Benevolent Patriarch 
of the Puerto Ricans in 
New York. 

Studied Russian; tried to 
infiltrate an anti-Castro 
organization but un- 
successful; asserted he was 
chairman of Fair Play for 
Cuba committee but this 
was denied; wanted to be 
famous by pledging 
allegiance to the Soviet 
Union and the status of a 
Marxist. 

Felt he was destined for 
great things; statement 
after assassination: ‘I did 
it for my country’; 


- college drop-out; wanted 


to be better than his 
brothers and school 
mates; ‘Daddy, I’m going 
to be the best of my 
brothers.’ ‘I am clever.’ 


The problem which has been considered is what are the behavioural 
consequences of being defined as ranking low on the occupational 
status variable but high on the racial variable in a social structure which 
assigns equal weights to ascription and achievements? What are the 
socio-psychological implications of status inconsistency wherein one’s 
ascribed position, as a ‘master determining status’, is evaluated favourably 
yet one is outside the mainstream of the broader system because of 
his low prestige on occupational and educational dimensions? Some of 
the findings from social science research on this problem have resulted 
in assertions very similar to the following: 


There are two groups outside, two groups that do not blend into the 
mixture and enjoy its savour—the poor white and the Negro.’18 


‘The forgotten man in America’s continuing racial crisis is the low- 
income white.... For the low-income Southern white—whose 
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grievances are numerous, legitimate and painfully real—it comes as 
an unbearable shock to hear repeated expressions of governmental 
concern for the problems of black people.’}® 


‘In examining social change in the South, the concept of social 
status provides a valuable tool for analysis. . . . Rapid and important 
shifts within the institutional structure of a society, such as that 
experienced by the South have important consequences for the 
statuses of its members. ... The net effect of these trends has been 
to contribute to status incongruity among southern whites and 
Negroes.’ 2° 


The question then is how does an American Caucasian react to failure 
in a dual stratification system wherein one aspect of his status is defined 
positively and the other negatively? American Blacks, because of a long 
historical pattern of exclusion from full participation in the culture, are 
in a position to project blame onto the total social structure for placing 
them in terms of ascription rather than merit. However, when an 
individual cannot blame the society for his failures and must thereby 
blame himself as a personal failure, a different perceptual arrange- 
ment is necessary and a different behavioural outcome is likely. This 
paper suggests that certain forms of extreme anti-system feelings may 
be the result. For example, political murder may be one of the possible 
consequences. In connection with this generalization, documentation 
exists on organized violence as one correlate with status Incongruence: 


One of the most common reflections of status incongruity within the 
South is the disparity between the individual’s racial status and his 
socio-economic class status ... many klansmen find themselves in 
circumstances of status strain by virtue of the contradiction posed by 
their internalization of the expectations of the American middle class 
and their inability to realize a stable, secure middle class status.*! 


This relationship between being lower class and white and participating 
in organized violence has been traced historically: 


The Klan was born during the restless days of the Civil War... in 
December, 1865. . . . [hemethod of the Klan wasviolence. . . . many 
of the poor, ignorant, illiterate ... men later confessed in open 
court.... By 1869 ... the better citizens were out.... After 
tapering off in the late fifties, the Klans sprang into action again 
with the campaign of... the equal rights movement... . The Klan 
found a new leader, a Tuscaloosa rubber worker.?# 


Such behavioural outcomes demonstrate a linkage to status disparity. 

Definitions of status incongruence and reactions to it are a function of 
cultural definitions ingrained in American social structure and culture. 
The behavioural results of status inconsistencies appear so similar in 
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American culture that the correlation between an inconsistent status 
and violence, especially political violence, cannot be defined as a 
chance occurrence. A glance at FBI records will reflect the constancy 
and frequency of the association between status inconsistency and 
violence. 

The concern here has been primarily with the discrepancy between 
biologically ascribed status and achieved position in terms of the occu- 
pational variable as such inconsistency appears to be linked to political 
assassination. The second interest, a serendipitous finding on the 
aspiration—achievement aspect of status, emerged in this known popu- 
lation at a frequency which should not be attributed to chance. For 
example, Booth, the most well-known of political assassins, desired 
fame which would transcend that of his more renowned father and 
brothers. Guiteau, Garfield’s assassin, was a disappointed office seeker 
shifting from the occupation of lawyer to that of evangelist and then to 
editor. Schrank, a bartender, perceived a position for himself wherein 
he had greater duties to perform. He attempted to be a poet and writer 
of political essays. Zangara, very much like Schrank, felt he occupied an 
invisible and insignificant status. Although a bricklayer by trade, he 
lost his position with the Depression and blamed authority figures for 
the inability to reach his levels of aspiration. Oswald, a failure in the 
military, worked as a stock boy and factory worker in Russia. Unable 
to reach his aspirational levels through these occupations, he pledged 
allegiance to another country’s ideology, thinking that the adherence 
to a contrary system of ideas and values would close the gap between 
his aspirations and achievements. Thus far the record shows that 
Sirhan wanted to be ‘the best of his brothers, perceiving himself as 
psychologically clever’. Despite having attended college, he became 
only an exerciser and stock boy, holding occupations very much like 
those of Czolgosz and Oswald. 

Over and over a consistent pattern for this group of presidential 
assassins repeats itself: a discrepancy between the positively evaluated 
aspect of their statuses and the negatively evaluated qualities, as well 
as an extreme and obsessive desire for greatness of a scale totally incon- 
sistent with the achievements of each of these men. According to the 
selected literature, only Booth and Collazo appeared to have been 
relatively successful in their occupational pursuits. But apparently 
even for them their achievements were not congruent with their 
aspirations, In future research this expectation—achievement gap may 
be just as important as status incongruence in explaining political 
murder. Both, however, are considered here as highly significant for 
any future empirical work on political assassins as products of American 
culture and its concomitant value systems. The discrepancy between 
ascriptive status and achieved position and the inconsistency between 
aspirations and achievements deserve systematic study. This paper has 
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suggested a potentially detectable correlation between status incon- 
gruity and political murder at a level which may exceed chance. 
Violence in America and cross-culturally demands continual study. 
More attention needs to be focused on the attitudinal and behavioural 
consequences resulting from a discrepancy between highly evaluated 
racial positions and minimal achievement. It is hoped that this ex-post 
facto examination of presidential assassins may serve as a foundation 
for further study of the many facets of assassination and other forms 


of political violence. 
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Harry J. Kienzle* 


Epistemology and sociology! 


Many of the controversies that have developed in American sociology 
since the early decades of this century are rooted in philosophical issues. 
The way a sociologist defines and limits his sociological perspective is 
closely connected with the philosophical presuppositions that may be 
held either consciously or unconsciously, accepted critically or uncrit- 
ically. Ontological and epistemological ideas are embedded in the 
sociologists’ thinking about man and his relation to other men, and 
these ideas help the sociologist shape his definitions of social phenomena 
and the areas he will study. In brief, the definition of a sociological 
problem and the methodology used to study it involve philosophical 
assumptions, making philosophy relevant to the working scientist. 

This paper concerns only the relationship between epistemology and 
sociology, for it is here that the general relationship between philosophy 
and science appears most obvious and direct. For example, one of the 
most important questions that confronted early sociologists was whether 
to view society as an object in man’s environment or to view man in 
society. This analytical placing of society inside or outside the individual 
to a considerable degree has determined the subject matter of sociology 
and its methodology, and this question seems to parallel closely the 
philosophers’ questions concerning the knowledge situation, that is, the 
cognitive relation between the object of knowledge and the perceiving 
subject. 

Although there is no necessary or logical connection between an 
epistemological doctrine and a sociological orientation, sociologists often 
use epistemology to support their sociological orientation. Using the 
works of Emile Durkheim, on the one hand, and William James, 
Charles H. Cooley, and W. I. ‘Thomas, on the other hand, this paper 
will show how these men employed an epistemology to justify their con- 
ceptions of sociology. Their reasoning suggested an interdependence 
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between an epistemology and a subject matter, when, in fact, such 
an interdependence logically need not exist. For epistemological ideas 
are neutral in regard to the nature and scope of a science. That these 
thinkers made such a connection is the major point of this paper. While 
Durkheim used an epistemology to support his sociological orientation, 
so did many American sociologists use pragmatic epistemology to 
support their emphasis on the importance of the individual in society. 


SOME BASIC DISTINCTIONS 


Just as it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between theory and meth- 
odology in sociology, so is it sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
ontology and epistemology in philosophy. But this distinction is never- 
theless justified, for ontology and epistemology relate to different prob- 
lems and, therefore, different sorts of questions to be investigated. 
Unfortunately, these concepts are often confusing for those who are 
unfamiliar with philosophy. To be careful, then, and to begin at the 
beginning, metaphysics is the ‘inquiry in the nature of ultimate reality’ 
(Castell, 1943:1-2); it involves both a theory of being, ontology, and a 
theory of knowledge, epistemology. On the one hand, the concern of 
ontology is with reality: What are things made of? How many different 
kinds of thingsare there? What is the relation between mind and matter? 
The concern of epistemology, on the other hand, is knowledge: What 
is the nature of knowledge? What is the criterion of knowledge or truth? 
What is the relation between cognitive experience and its object? (Hill, 
1961:1-3.) 

Traditionally, there have been two opposing doctrines concerning 
the relation between experience and its object, the knower and the 
object known: epistemological or subjective idealism which is the view 
that ‘the object of knowledge depends upon the experiencing or knowing 
process’ (Hill, 1961:7), and epistemological realism which is the doctrine 
that ‘the object of knowledge is independent of the knower and the know- 
ing process’ (Hill, 1961:1-3). Historically, the two doctrines have been 
associated most often with the philosophical systems of Berkeley and 
Locke, respectively. 

There are two basic types of epistemological realism, only one of 
which is important in this paper. Dualistic or representative realism 
goes back to the epistemologies of Locke and Descartes. It is called 
‘representative’ because the ‘object of knowledge 1s known only through 
the mediation of ideas or content of knowledge’ (Wood, 1950:520); 
ideas represent or copy physical objects which exist independently of 
mind. It is called ‘dualistic’? because ‘the world is composed of at least 
two sets of entities: (a) material things; and (b) mental states or ideas.’ 
(Montague, 1937:156.) 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE REALISM OF DURKHEIM 


Durkheim was unequivocally a representative realist (Alpert, 1939:151; 
Parsons, 1949:441). To Durkheim, sociology, like every positive science, 
‘has as its object the explanation of 3ome actual reality’ (1947:13) that 
is both objective and independent of man. 


... there can be no question of regarding human reason as making 
laws for the physical world. It is not from us that it got its laws... 
it Is not we who made the design cf nature: we re-discover it through 
science; we re-think it and we understand why it is what it 1s. (Davy, 
1958: xxvii; Durkheim, 1947:70.) 


Durkheim, moreover, was a repres2ntative realist because he believed 
that actual things ‘are only mediately known; being inferred as the direct 
or indirect cause of the ideas’ (Mortague, 1937:156). Ideas or repre- 
sentations are designed to stand for something in the real world, how- 
ever they may misrepresent this wor-d.? 

Durkheim’s continuous use of the word ‘representation’, either indi- 
vidual or collective, then, was a direct expression of his epistemology. 
Durkheim expressed his epistemological dualism with equal clarity: 


We must ... consider social phenomena in themselves as distinct 
from the consciously formed representations of them in the mind; we 
must study them objectively as external things, for it is this character 
that they present to us. (Durkheim, 1938:28.) 


This was Durkheim’s epistemology: the belief that a science deals 
with an actual reality, that a scientist attempts to uncover this reality, 
and that this reality is not dependent upon what individuals or scien- 
tists may know or demonstrate at an7 one time. 


DURKHEIM’S REALISM AND METHODOLOGY 


Durkheim’s (1938:14) famous methodological rule to ‘consider social 
facts as things’, expressed, at least in part, an epistemological view. 
Few sociologists would disagree with Durkheim that the ‘things’ of 
sociology, be they mental states or something else, must be treated ob- 
jectively, 1.e., as if they existed independent of observation and aware- 
ness. However, Durkheim’s famous rule also expressed a psychological 
view which was independent of his epistemology, and it is this view that 
became the point of much discussion and controversy in American 
sociology. 

Durkheim’s psychology, most clearly stated in his ‘Individual and 
Collective Representations’ (1953:1-34), was the framework of his en- 
tire sociology (Gehlke, 1915:15-27). Beginning with the Cartesian view 
of interactionism in regard to the mind-body question, Durkheim 
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reasoned that individual ideas, the mental life, varied independently 
from the structure and the function of the brain. This famous essay, in 
fact, represented one of the strongest arguments against the materialists 
and atomists in psychology who reasoned that mental phenomena were 
' ultimately reducible to physiological phenomena. From this interaction- 
ism, furthermore, Durkheim argued by analogy that collective ideas 
are likewise independent of individual ideas. To Durkheim, collective 
representations or ideas are often independent of individuals because 
they are ‘syntheses of representations of different individual minds’ 
(Gehlke, 1915:182). And since collective ideas have ‘their origin outside 
of the individual mind’, they take on the nature of something external 
to the individual, leading eventually to that feeling of society exerting 
a kind of force, power or constraint over the individual (Gehlke, 1915: 


182). In all, 


... in the same way that the knowledge of what happens in the 
cerebral cells will not give us the key to individual representations, 
the knowledge of what passes in the individual mind does not give 
us the key to collective representations . . . (Bougle, 1953:xxxviii.) 


Thus when Durkheim said in Suicide (1951:37-8), for example, ‘that 
social facts must be treated as things, that is, realities external to the 
individual’, he was making two separate and independent statements; 
one an epistemological statement regarding the empirical procedure by 
which the scientist approaches his subject, and two, a psychological 
statement concerning the nature of the social phenomena to be studied. 
The two statements, however, were sometimes treated by Durkheim as 
if they were one, even though there 1s no necessary connection between 
the two. 

Using this doctrine of Cartesian interactionism, Durkheim was able 
to eliminate the study of individual minds in the search for sociological 
explanation. It should be emphasized at this point that Durkheim’s 
methodology has no logical connection with his epistemology, although 
Durkheim may have thought otherwise. The epistemological realist, 
for example, may be aware of his and other people’s motives, but he 
will insist that these motives are not dependent on his being aware of 
them. The motives exist, then, regardless of people’s being cognizant of 
them. The realist does not deny in principle that one may gain know- 
ledge about unconscious motives, attitudes, sentiments, etc., through a 
study of individual minds. In short, the epistemological realist has 
nothing directly to say about the role of psychology in the sociological 
enterprise, about discarding mental or psychological phenomena in 
favour of overt behavioural phenomena, about asking individuals directly 
about their motives instead of searching the social structure for ex- 
planation of social happenings. 

Durkheim sometimes thought otherwise. Arguing by analogy, he 
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reasoned that if social facts are to be considered as things external to 
the scientific observer, then to the actors social facts must be considered 
as things, possessing objectivity in the form of exteriority and constraint 
(Benoit-Smullyan, 1938:578). Thus Durkheim’s argument for the ex- 
istence of collective representations independent of individual con- 
sciousness does not parallel the scientist’s argument for conceiving of 
his subject matter as things. 

In sum, Durkheim reasoned that just as the subject is rigidly separated 
from the object in epistemology, so are social phenomena separated 
from individual, psychological phenomena. The question of objectivity 
to Durkheim became a question of independence of social facts from 
both the actor and the scientist. However, epistemological realism is 
neutral in regard to the efficacy of studying consciousness as a means 
to knowledge about social phenomena. The issue is a practical not 
theoretical one. The situation is the same with American sociologists 
and pragmatic epistemology. 


PRAGMATIC EPISTEMOLOGY 


The idea of adjustment to the environment was central to all pragmatic 
epistemologies. Following out the implications of biological evolution, 
the pragmatists viewed mind, consciousness, and knowledge as tools of 
adjustment. It was this emphasis that really made pragmatic episte- 
mologies ‘new’ and different from the others.’ 

For William James, knowledge was none other than ‘satisfactory an- 
ticipation of future experience’ (Hill, 1961:297). It was neither a copy 
of things nor a picture of external substances, but a satisfactory moving 
from one set of experiences to another. To James, the goal of knowledge 
has a more direct and pedestrian purpose than to fathom the workings 
of the universe. Knowledge is a tool of survival, said James, a means by 
which man is able to progressively gain control over his environment. 
Accordingly, words, concepts and abstractions also were tools, heuristic 
devices. The pragmatist George H. Mead put it this way: 


Knowing is a process of adjustment ; it lies within this process. Cog- 
nition is simply a development of the selective attitude of an organism 
towards its environment and the readjustment that follows upon such 
a selection. This selection we ordinarily connect with what we call 
‘discrimination’, the pointing-out of things and the analysis in this 
pointing. This is a process of labelling the elements so that you can 
refer to each under its proper tag, whether that tag is a pointing of 
the finger, a vocal gesture or a written word. The thinking process 1s 
to enable you to reconstruct your environment so that you can act 
in a different fashion, so that your knowledge lies inside the process 
and is not a separate affair. (1936:350.) 
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This selection, attitude, discrimination or orientation of the organism 
implies that man is in some sense a goal-directed animal and has an 
active rather than passive part in the world. 


The action of the individual in all fields of so-called experience is 
elective. The contents of things in immediate experience are in a 
considerable degree dependent upon the individual as acting, as an 
agent. In this sense, the environment of the individual is relative to 
the individuals. (Mead, 1938:363.) 


This approach to the knowledge situation so transformed the prob- 
lems of epistemology for the pragmatists that they were led to believe 
that many of the traditional problems of epistemology were ‘pseudo- 
problems’, a result of an artificial separation of subject and object (Wood 
1950: 525-529). James thus eliminated the subject—object relation as 
the primary knowledge relation. He insisted that the cognitive relation 
was not between a subject and some external object, but rather between 
the perception of an object by a subject, the consequent meaning, and 
the success of the behaviour that followed. Justasin James (1932) radical 
empiricism, sense experiences and the relations that existed between 
these experiences were both part of immediate experience, in his epis- 
temology, so were the self and the experiences of the self bound together 
in immediate experience. James thus avoided the epistemological prob- 
lems of the idealists and realists by placing both subject and object, both 
self and social experience in the experiential world, along with rela- 
tions between them. This was not to say that the object that the realist 
placed ‘out there’ and the idealist ‘in mind’ may not exist in fact, or 
ontologically. It is only that the object may not be involved directly in 
the knowledge situation, 

A parallel argument was advanced by the pragmatic sociologists. 
When it became increasingly evident around the turn of the century 
that the actor’s definition of a situation was an important factor in 
determining behaviour, this seemed analogous to the knowledge situ- 
ation as advanced by James. The ‘actual’ situation, the social reality 
‘out there’ was not as important in behaviour as what was thought to 
be ‘out there’. It should be mentioned that in this vein there is a ten- 
dency to slip into subjective idealism. This is what happened apparently 
with Cooley (Hinkle, 1967:7-11), Just as James argued that the object 
may not be involved in the knowledge situation, so did sociologists argue 
that an objective social reality was not the crucial factor in the behav- 
vioural situation. This, of course, made the subject in the human situa- 
tion of central importance to the pragmatic sociologist, for it is his 
perception that determines his behaviour. 

Pragmatism, then, has had widespread effects on sociological as well 
as philosophical thinking in this country. The active role of the indivi- 
dual in the knowledge situation seemed to legitimate the importance 
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given the individual in American sociology. The idea that man was 
conceived of as a goal-directed animal who adjusted to only selected 
portions of the environment seemed to parallel, and perhaps was res- 
ponsible for, the sociologists’ insistence on the importance of the meaning 
a situation had for an actor in determining his motives and behaviour. 
In all, pragmatism made psychology and the individual an integral 
part of the American sociological perspective. 


COOLEY’S PRAGMATIO SOCIOLOGY 


Charles H. Cooley seemed to have used a pragmatic epistemology to 
support his view of society just as Durkheim used a representative 
realism to lend credence to his sociological perspective.* Yet, as with 
Durkheim, it was Cooley’s view on the mind~body question that truly 
shaped his sociological perspective. 

The doctrine of psychophysical parallelism is in direct contrast to 
interactionism. The interactionism of Descartes and Durkheim states a 
relation between two or more independent things, mind and body. ‘This 
involves a dualistic ontology. Parallelism, on the other hand, affirms 
that ‘conscious process varies concomitantly with a synchronous pro- 
cess in the nervous system...’ (Baldwin, 1901:258). Although parallelism 
need not involve an ontological statement, it is not unusual to find 
many thinkers, Cooley included, advancing an ontological monism. 
Like Alexander Bain, Cooley believed that ‘the parallel courses of mind 
and body are really one stream, a stream that can be observed objec- 
tively as matter or subjectively as mind’ (Herrnstein and Boring, 1965: 
593). This anti-dualism can be observed in all of Cooley’s writings, 
whatever the subject. 

Cooley applied this view to his social psychology by advancing a 
sociological parallelism in which ‘self and society are twin-born’ (Cooley, 
1926:61).° Cooley’s parallelism stated that just as consciousness and 
body are different aspects of one substance, so are social consciousness 
and society different aspects of the same organic whole. The develop- 
ment of consciousness became ‘the inside of the social process of which 
the life of the society is the outside’ (Cooley, 1962:5) in the same way 
that the parallelist in psychology claims that mental processes are the 
inside view of physiological or cerebral processes. In other words, social 
practices, habits, and norms can be studied either from the point of 
view of the growth of social consciousness, or from the point of view of 
institutions in a society. 

Cooley considered social consciousness as the psychical counterpart 
of the mind of the individual organism. Therefore, he could have 
simply continued with the analogy and conceived of a public or collec- 
tive consciousness as the psychical counterpart of the mind of the social 
organism (Mead, 1964:xxi). This would have set up a dichotomy of 
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social reality. This was exactly the analogy Durkheim presented in 
‘Representations’. Cooley, however, who wrote in the pragmatic 
tradition, did not carry the analogy to such lengths. Cooley thus con- 
sidered the collective consciousness as an expression of communication; 
in short, he made the collective consciousness reside in the shared ideas 
of people, in individual consciousness. This made it possible for the 
conception of society to be stated in terms of individual mental process 
and in terms of the relation of selves and others, thus avoiding notions 
of the group-mind, Unlike Durkheim, Cooley did not conceive of ‘social 
ideas and their organization’ as presentations of a reality lying outside 
the individual, which would then make society external, but chose 
rather to consider these ideas themselves as the ‘solid facts of society’ 
(Mead, 1964:xxv). Cooley managed to maintain the individual’s im- 
portance in the scheme of things by placing society itself in the mind. 
The individual was preserved. 

Cooley used pragmatic epistemology, now, to support this psycho- 
logical conception of society. By viewing social knowledge as ‘based - 
ultimately on perceptions of the intercommunicating behavior of men’ 
(Mead, 1964:xxvii), Cooley was able to merge the social subject and 
the social object into one, into what he sometimes called a ‘mental— 
social complex’ (Cooley, 1926:64). He discharged the subject-object 
relation as an immediate and primary one. Just as the pragmatic epis- 
temologists claimed that the percept of an object is the object as far as 
knowledge is concerned, so did Cooley claim that the imagination of some 
other self is the other self, at least in so far as the individual’s response 
is concerned. ‘Thus, when James said that immediate experience has 
no such inner duplicity, Cooley applied this idea to social experience. 
The similarities should be obvious: Cooley (1926:65) took the essential 
orientation of James’ pragmatic epistemology into the area of the social. 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTION 


One could go far beyond Cooley in tracing the impact of pragmatic 
epistemology on American sociology. The entire school of symbolic 
interaction had its foundation in pragmatism. One could trace this prag- 
matic epistemology from ‘William James, through Cooley and W. I. 
Thomas, to George Herbert Mead’ (Martindale, 1960:374), and even- 
tually tie it to the German influence on sociology through men like 
Max Weber. 

Cooley was by no means alone in his view that the actors’ world was 
the subject of sociology. The ‘subjective theory of knowledge’, as Hinkle 
and Hinkle (1954:27) call it, advanced by Cooley, MacIver, and other 
social action theorists ‘resembles the philosophical view that the outside 
world of noumena can never be known as it is but only as man per- 
ceives and conceives it, as phenomena’ (Hinkle and Hinkle, 1954:27). 
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While Durkheim was interested in the relation between the outside and 
the inside world, American sociologists emphasized the subjective point 
of view, which paralleled the emphasis placed on the subject by the 
pragmatic epistemologists. 

In W. I. Thomas’ work, the pragmatic influence was explicit. He 
noted, for example, that the phenomena of attention is crucial to the 
sociologist, 1.e., ‘the mental attitude which takes note of the outside 
world and manipulates it’ (Martindale, 1960:348). Moreover, the ob- 
jects of the world and the ‘facts’ of science ‘do not have a uniform ex- 
istence apart from the persons who observe and interpret them’ (Roach, 
1967:297). This idea of attention directly paralleled “Dewey’s argu- 
ment that thinking is aroused by an indeterminate situation and has 
the function of restoring behavior to equilibrium’ (Martindale, 1960: 
349). Finally, the stress on the subject’s manipulation of his environment 
led Thomas to his famous ‘definition of the situation’. 


Thomas, following Wiliam James and Charles Peirce, has noted that 
ideas, even if false (like magic), still have consequences for action. In 
Thomas’ formulation, ‘definitions of the situation’ became basic facts 
of the social actions. Merton’s reconceptualization of ‘definitions of 
the situation’ as self-fulfilling prophecies shows his receptivity to the 
ideas. (Martindale, 1960:426.) 


The connection between Thomas’ perspective and German social 
thought has been noted by many investigators (Roach, 1967:299-300; 
Wolff, 1964:182). Pragmatism had close ties with Hegelian idealism; 
thus it is not surprising to find similarities between pragmatic episte- 
mology and certain aspects of social thought as expressed in the works 
of Max Weber. For example, pragmatism in sociology and German social 
thought both shifted the attention away from the objective to the sub- 
jective by insisting on the importance of the phenomenology of the 
actors in the study of sociology. It is here perhaps where a true con- 
vergence of different sociological perspectives took place earlier in this 


century. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Durkheim tended to view society much like the realist who views objects 
as given in the natural world, as existing outside and independent of 
cognition. This led, in part, to a conception of society as something 
‘external’ to the individual. This, in turn, resulted in a methodology 
oriented towards a search for objective indices of societal states rather 
thana methodology oriented towards introspection or case study methods 
for gaining insight into social events. 

Cooley, on the other hand, argued that the subjective should be in- 
cluded in the study of society. His pragmatic orientation, in which the 
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subject—object relation was viewed as an inseparable one, supported his 
argument. For Cooley, it was the meaning of the situation to the indi- 
vidual and the amount of attention he paid to it that actually determined 
his behaviours and responses. In short, pragmatic epistemology legiti- 
mated the emphasis on the subjective because the organism was assumed 
to select his own environment, his own objects, so to speak, and react 
to them as he defined them. Durkheim was not part of this tradition, 
and the rejection by contemporary sociologists of his methodological 
canon that a social fact must be explained by another social fact reflects 
this idea (Hinkle, 1960:267—95; Alpert, 1958:662). 

If the above analysis is accurate, then epistemology and, more gen- 
erally, philosophy have more than a passing, historical connection with 
the subject matter of a discipline. The starting point of sociology, like 
any science, is a philosophical affair. More important, philosophical 
ideas may still influence, however subtly or unintentionally, the sociolo- 
gists’ attempt to study and understand his subject matter. To think that 
philosophical positions only influenced the sociologists of the past, 
moreover, is to ignore their possible influences today. It is for this reason 
that philosophical analysis is just as important to the contemporary 
scientist as it is to the historian or theoretician. It can have a direct 
positive effect on the quality of scientific sociology. 

Finally, if philosophical ideas are an ever-present aspect of the socio- 
logical enterprise, what benefit can be derived from this awareness? 
First, understanding past theories and orientations can be made easier 
by examining philosophical issues. We need not labour so long and hard 
trying to understand our past masters in order to learn of their errors 
and insights. Second, being aware of our philosophical assumptions 
should place our endeavours in a wider context, perhaps alerting us to 
unthought-of implications and thereby helping us to understand where 
we have been, what we are doing, and where we are going. Third, 
philosophical awareness may help us to see that existing controversies 
over the nature, scope and subject matter of sociology are fundamen- 
tally philosophical controversies that cannot be settled on empirical 
grounds. Fourth, and finally, if we grant that there are alternative 
philosophies for sociology, and if we address ourselves to the implica- 
tions of these alternatives, perhaps we will not only be less dogmatic but 
also more cognizant of the course of the sociological future. 


Notes 


1. Monistic or presentative realism the object of knowledge is directly pre- 
asserts that objects of knowledge ‘are sented or apprehended by the knower. 
apprehended directly rather than in- For the classic modern statement of this 
directly through copies of mental position, see G. E. Moore (1903). 
images’, that is, ideas (Montague, 1937: 2. Durkheim followed Locke’s idea 
143). It is called ‘presentative’ because on primary and secondary qualities to 
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make this point (Durkheim, 1947:227~ 
228). 

3. Durkheim was critical of William 
James and pragmatism (Durkheim, 
1960: 386-436; Stone and Farberman, 
1967:157-9). 

4. For the influence of James on 
Cooley’s thought, see Karpf (1932: 
291-3), Martindale (1960:344), and 
Cooley (1930:4; 1964: 125). 

5. For James’ psychophysical paral- 
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lelism, see James, (1950:182.) In this 
same chapter, James criticizes what he 
calls ‘the mind-stuff theory’, which is 
none other than the interactionist psy- 
chology advanced by Durkheim. 

6. According to Petras (1968), 
Thomas shifted from an individualistic to 
an interactionist perspective as he incor- 
porated a pragmatic psychology into his 
thinking and writing, thus supporting 
the basic idea of this paper. 
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Equality of educational opportunity: 
the recent history of a concept 


The educational problems raised by the notion ‘equal educational 
opportunities’ are many. The problems are not only of a practical 
nature: how to achieve equal opportunities, but also of a philosophical 
kind relating to the general indeterminacy of our educational aims. 
In so far as differential educational achievements are not solely reflec- 
tive of differential abilities, the education system is both socially unjust 
and economically wasteful. ‘Thus, one of the most important tasks of 
education is to give each child an equal opportunity to realize his 
innate potential regardless of irrelevant factors such as class, income, 
religion, race or early handicaps. However, the definitions that have 
been made of the notion of equal educational opportunity have under- 
gone considerable changes and clarification is needed of how the 
different interpretations have developed. 

The English education system has been concerned to develop and 
support an educational elite. It was assumed that only a very small 
proportion of the population were capable of benefiting from higher 
education and that this privileged group had to be separated from 
the rest and nurtured by a special academic education which would 
prepare them for high positions in the social hierarchy. During this 
century the educational elite came to be known as the ‘pool’ of talent, 
the nation’s intellectual resources or the ‘pool of ability’. The theory 
behind it, as before, was that an IQ of a certain level was needed to 
benefit from a particular kind of education. The ‘pool’, therefore, was 
made up of the numbers with an IQ above the minimal level. The 
validity of the selection criterion for membership of the pool depended 
entirely on the validity of the testing procedures, therefore. But social 
factors influence performance in tests of all kinds, including IQ tests, 
thus raising the unsolved problem of ‘culture-biased’ tests.1 

During the early years of this century equal educational opportunity 
was not a burning issue. It was more or less assumed, in fact, that the 
education system was nurturing the able for elite membership and 
grammar school scholarships for bright but poor children ensured 
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fairness in this respect. However, it was precisely the introduction of 
these scholarships which pointed to the pool of potential talent among 
the working classes and to the amount of wastage in the education 
system. A characteristic of the notion of a limited pool of ability was 
the self-fulfilling prophecy element. This was implicit when those 
contained in the pool were separated from the rest to receive a concen- 
trated academic education. Arguments in favour of segregation were 
in terms of good results from the segregated group, whereas in fact the 
results were predetermined by the separation of the ‘able’. Far from 
determining the accuracy of pool membership or the validity of the 
dividing line between the able and the rest, the process eliminated any 
possibility of wrong allocation showing itself. 

During the 1930s, and continuing up to the present day, demands 
for equal chances in education have become more specific. These 
demands are justified on the grounds of social justice on the one hand 
and in terms of economic wastage on the other. For the notion of a 
limited pool of ability could not be reconciled with the ever-increasing 
needs of an industrialized, automated society for high abilities of many 
different kinds in vast quantities. So the notion of a limited pool of 
ability gradually gave way in favour of less restrictive assumptions 
about potential intellectual capacity. Vernon presented evidence to the 
Robbins Committee to show that no calculations of numbers of capable 
students can be based on intelligence or other aptitude tests. Halsey 
reported from the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development Conference in 1961 that agreement had been reached to 
abandon the metaphor of a pool of ability. Instead, concern was to be 
focused on ‘the elaborate social and psychological conceptions of com- 
plex processes through which potential qualities are transformed into 
recognized and educated performances of many different kinds’.* ‘Thus, 
from a preoccupation with genetically based ‘ceilings’ of ability, con- 
cern was to be with talent as a consequence of social experience. How- 
ever, to completely reject the notion of a pool of ability was premature 
in many ways. It does have its uses as a theoretical concept giving 
meaning to our educational aims, as I shall argue later. 

At the same time as demands for equal chances became more specific, 
interpretations of what equal chances involved became more confused. 
When the majority of Local Education Authorities opted for the 
tripartite system of secondary education (grammar, technical and 
modern) after the 1944 Education Act, it was intended that the three 
types of school would be ‘equal but different’. This was never achieved, 
but simply to talk in terms of the ‘appropriate’ level and type of educa- 
tion for any one child, means that it becomes less necessary to use the 
word equal in connection with opportunity: there is no point in discus- 
sing whether the right opportunity for one person is ‘equal’ to the right 
opportunity for someone else. 
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Parity of prestige and esteem was never achieved in the secondary 
education system and so, at least in common usage, equal opportunity 
came to mean equal opportunity of gaining access to a grammar school. 
But when it is clear from the start that the majority of children must 
fail the test, equality of opportunity becomes unreal, Again, a strong 
element of luck enters the contest when the unequal provision of 
grammar places by the Local Authorities is considered. Finally, when 
the wastage from early leaving in the grammar schools, especially 
among the brightest working-class children, is taken into consideration, 
equal opportunity in the wider context is a non-starter. 

There seem to be three possible interpretations of the notion of 
equality of opportunity in the educational context. Firstly, equal oppor- 
tunity means that each individual should receive an equal share of 
educational resources, irrespective of ‘potential ability’; all schooling 
should be of a standardized form. This would ensure unequal outcomes 
partly because individuals vary in their genetic potential and partly 
because the school is only one of the important forces in the actual 
upbringing and development of children. The distribution of genetic 
potential in a group of children is best assumed to be random, at least 
for the purposes of social policy, since in the case of a group, as opposed 
to individual comparisons, it is unknown. However, other social forces 
—motivation, parental interest, norms of aspiration, teacher quality, 
etc.—are known to be unequally distributed between social groups. 
Therefore, to equalize school facilities and leave the other forces 
untouched, as this interpretation implies, would not achieve equal 
opportunity. 

A second interpretation of the notion of equality of educational 
opportunity is to treat all those children of the same measured ability 
in the same way, irrespective of environmental factors. This, in essence, 
is the way the tripartite system of secondary education has been operat- 
ing. However, this interpretation comes under criticism on two main 
grounds. First, the social justice argument would contend that since 
environmental factors play such a large part in measured ability test 
scores, to separate children on the basis of measured ability is largely a 
question of separating them in terms of favourable and unfavourable 
environments, regardless of real ability. Second, the needs of an indus- 
trialized automated society are for high abilities of many different kinds 
in increasing quantities; we cannot afford, therefore, the tremendous 
loss of potential talent which ensues if we ignore environmental factors. 

A different interpretation of equality of educational opportunity and 
a new conception of the pool of talent are needed, therefore, if we are to 
clarify our educational aims. With equality of opportunity, a new 
interpretation has already been made implicitly although it has not 
yet been made explicit. Demands are now made, not for equal school- 
ing, for with such unequal environments, this is a non-starter, but for 
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positive discrimination in favour of educationally underprivileged 
children. The chief aim of compensatory education is to remedy the 
educational lag of disadvantaged children and thereby narrow the 
achievement gap between ‘minority’ and ‘majority’ pupils. Compensa- 
tory education has been practised on a massive scale for several years 
in many cities across the U.S.A. (Project Headstart, for example) and a 
call was made in the Plowden Committee’s Report on primary educa- 
tion in Britain for positive discrimination for the educationally under- 
privileged areas.’ 

Such demands have been criticized on the grounds that there will be 
a levelling down of educational achievement—that bright children will 
be ‘held back’ for the slow children to catch up. It is claimed that such 
demands for positive discrimination are based on the belief that all 
children, except for a few born with severe neurological defects, are 
basically very much alike in their mental development and capabilities, 
and that their apparent differences in these characteristics as manifested 
in school are due to rather superficial differences in children’s upbring- 
ing at home, their pre-school and out-of-school experiences, motivations 
and interests, and the educational influences of their family background. 
In other words, critics are claiming that demands for compensatory 
education are based on some sort of ‘average child’ guiding principle 
and the neglect of excellence; that equality of opportunity has been 
replaced by egalitarianism as an educational principle. 

Such criticism misses the point, however. For, under the new inter- 
pretation of equal opportunity, attempts are being made to equalize 
environmental factors. This interpretation of equal opportunity is based 
on a redefinition of the pool of ability concept. Such a position would 
imply that there is a genetically determined pool of talent in the popu- 
lation. The distribution of talent is random in the population and, in 
addition, the distribution of talent is random in different groups within 
the population. Thus there is a pool of talent to be found in every 
sub-group of the population. If environmental influences are 
standardized, therefore, by positively discriminating in favour of some 
groups, this is the best we can do to equalize opportunity. In this way, 
environment is seen as a threshold variable in development of ability; 
environmental deprivation can keep a child from performing up to 
his genetic potential so the aim is to counter this deprivation as far as 
possible. Opinions vary as to the relative importance of genetic factors. 
Arthur Jenson (Harvard Educ. Rev., vol. 39, no. 1 (Winter 1969)) employs 
an analysis of variance model to explain how IQ can be separated into 
genetic and environmental components; he then goes on to analyse 
several lines of evidence which suggest that the inheritability of intelli- 
gence is high (i.e. that genetic factors are much more important than 
environmental factors in producing IQ differences). However, what- 
ever the relative importance given to genetic and environmental factors 
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the assumption is that there is a randomly distributed pool of talent in 
the population. 

If we assume that intelligence is randomly distributed in all social 
groups, then the largest resources of potential talent must lie in the 
largest social groupings, not the small ones. In other words, although 
the mean IQ of the professional class is 20-30 points above that of the 
unskilled labourer class, the range in any one class is as wide as the 
range in the general population. There are many more in the working 
classes than in the professional class, therefore as many as 60 per cent 
of able children may come from the manual population. In addition, 
even taking account of the culture-bias criticisms of IQ tests, there is 
a considerable amount of evidence to show that a combination of IQ, 
English and arithmetic tests have reached a fairly high degree of 
precision as selectors. Such tests will always underestimate the amounts 
of potential talent, but they can be used if this is borne in mind. Thus, 
the difference between two sets of statistics, the statistics of achievement 
on the one hand and estimates of the pool of potential talent on the 
other hand gives some indication of the reserves of talent in the popu- 
lation, even though an underestimate; in other words, to what extent 
the second principle, of equal opportunity, has been achieved. 

It is necessary to be clear just what our aim is in this respect. Implicit 
in the new interpretation of equal opportunity is the principle of equal 
or rather proportionately equal outputs, in terms of the achievements 
of groups not individuals. The working classes have the same proportion 
of bright children as the professional class, but because of their larger 
numbers, there are many more bright working-class children in absolute 
terms. The extent to which equal opportunity is achieved is the extent 
to which these groups do achieve proportionately equal success rates; 
the pool of talent consists of achievements plus reserves plus errors of 
underestimation. 

Of course, the interpretations now put on these concepts are just 
as open to criticism as the interpretations that came before. Do we 
know that the distribution of intelligence in the working classes is 
random as it is in the general population? Even more crucial perhaps 
is the question do we want equality of opportunity if it implies drastic 
‘manipulation of environments’? Of course children are manipulated 
now, when they are streamed or segregated at 11+ for example, and this 
fact must not be disguised. Many parents are willing to accept decisions 
of this kind when told their child has not made the grade. Just how far is 
positive discrimination possible in the face of hostile middle-class parents 
(for whatever reasons) or apathetic working-class parents, in the hope 
that these children might make the grade? Such questions need to be 
considered irrespective of the more practical details of how to achieve 
equal environments should we decide to do so. It is possible to argue 
that segregation of children, for any purpose, even to discriminate in 
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‘their favour, is likely tofi. Evidence taat the American Project Head- 
- start has produced only imsignificant changes in IQ is quoted in this 


respect. Such judgments a-e probably >remature for certainly many of 
the community and per=mt involvement programmes in this country 
are essentially long-term projects. They cannot be evaluated in terms 
of achievements in the present generasion of children, but in terms of 
the ditferences made ir. Asture generatons. 

In many ways, then, the new interpr:tation of equality of educational 
opportunity is unsatisfactory. It is besed on a notion of talent that 
cannot be defined, on tic idea of a pool of inestimable size, and on 
testing procedures only >artially valic. In a sense, equal opportunity 
can only be defined ir 1cgative terms: we know we have not got it; 
and in practical policy erms, it is ve~y difficult to know whether we 
are moving towards or aay from it. It assumes our present educational 
achievements are a gocd-yardstick and this involves the further assump- 
tion of the appropriate «rvironment fr success in those terms. All we 
can say is that it contos to be baszd on a moral premise of social 
justice; beyond this it is a principle ever-changing in its implications 
and its interpretations. "he present imerpretation will hardly be final. 


Notes 


1. A great deal of research is being 
conducted into this prob‘em See, for 
example, the report by Pee Watson, 
‘The New IQ Test’, Nac society, 22 
January 1970. 

2. A. H. Halsey, Ability ara Educational 
Opportunity. Report on zœærence of 
O.E.C.D., 1961. 


3. Basil Bernstein has criticized the 
whole notion af ‘compensatory’ educa- 
ton: “The introduction of the child to the 
universalistic meanings of public forms of 
tLought is not “compensatory education” 
it is education.’ D. Rubinstein and Colin 
Ssoneman (eds.), Education and Democracy, 
Fenguin Education Special, 1970. 
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Collegial authority and the receding locus of 


powert 


It is evident that the type of authority structure which develops within 
an organization depends on a number of factors including the location 
of ownership, market position,* size, and the mode of technology 
employed.‘ These factors have been shown to moderate the extent to 
which a rational administrative authority emerges, but the rational 
ethic is itself a prime variable in the context of which all the other 
determinants operate. Commentators from Weber onwards’ have 
emphasized the significance in Western culture of this ethic and of the 
bureaucratic administrative system which derives from it. 

In his celebrated discussion of bureaucracy® Weber of course was not 
concerned to develop an empirical description of bureaucratic forms 
responding to the exigencies of empirical reality, but only with the 
purely formal characteristics of the most rational type of administration. 
As Mannheim pointed out long ago, however, definitions of rationality 
may vary according to one’s point of view, so that what may be rational 
in terms of the administration of a large organization may be in- 
consistent with rationality from the standpoint of the individual 
worker,’ Even at the level of the organization, rationality can only be 
determined with reference to specific goals. Where the goals of an 
organization are diverse or unclear, or where there is disagreement 
about them, it will be doubly difficult to determine what would be the 
most rational system of organization. In Weber’s ideal typical bureau- 
cracy rationality is identified with the apparently un-ambiguous goals 
of the administration, and the limits of competence of each office are 
strictly defined and ordered hierarchically, each higher office co- 
ordinating, supervising and authorizing the activities of its immediate 
inferiors. 

In practice one factor which seems particularly alien to the 
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development of this pattera is that of professionalism. Indeed one of the 
defining characteristics ef the professional is his avowal of a code of 
practice which commits. kim to the independent exercise of his own 
trained judgment. 

Dalton has described tie conflict of interests between the manage- 
ment and staff ‘experts’,£ and Crozier has argued that technical ex- 
pertise represents a power base from which the experts, ‘those who can 
control the remaining areas of uncertainty’, can resist the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy.’ Similarly Janowitz argued that technical expertise 
weakens hierarchical authority? and Blau and Scott have not only 
questioned the assumptid2 that a hierarchy of authority is essential for 
co-ordination in comp-ex Drganizations but also argue that the presence 
of large bodies of ‘professionals’? undermines the possibility of a rigid 
hierarchy of control.?- The professional, it is said, is employed in the 
performance of tasks wach are not routinizable. He is not therefore 
easily accommodated within a formalized hierarchy both because the 
situations with which kbe is dealing are non-standard and in addition 
he may perhaps be exper<ed to be committed to his code of professional 
practice more strongly than to the goals of the organization which 
employs him. 1? 

The professional’s clan of autonomy in the exercise of his professional 
skills has become the tasis for his general social status inside and outside 
the work situation and -his once established reinforces his claim for 
professional respect aad the right to be consulted in a wide range of 
matters which affect bo-h his work and his status. Where such staff 
form a large proportion of the personnel their effect on the authority 
structure of an organisation is likely to be substantial. Where they 
dominate the organizaticn we are led to infer that a bureaucratic hier- 
archy of authority wcuc be very difficult to establish or maintain, An 
authority structure much closer to what Weber described as ‘col- 
legiality’ is probable. 

In the context of the mcreasing professionalization of many occupa- 
tions and the proport-c1ate increase of staff as opposed to line positions, 
in all sectors of the econemy, particularly the tertiary sector,?* it might 
be expected that bureeccracy would be in retreat. On the one hand, 
then, we have the kird of argument exemplified by Blau and Scott 
which emphasizes thz antithesis between the principle of hierarchical 
authority and the exex se of his professional discretion on the part of 
the expert. 

On the other hanc ‘vichels,14 though primarily concerned with the 
location of power wicm_n political parties, has argued that the con- 
centration of power amc: the emergence of an hierarchical pyramid of 
control is inevitable. ‘43 organization develops, not only do the tasks 
of the administration D>ecome more difficult and complicated, but 
further, its duties become enlarged and specialized to such a degree 
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that it is no longer possible to take them all in at a single glance. ... 
The members have to give up the idea of themselves conducting, or 
even supervising the whole administration and are compelled to hand 
these tasks to trustworthy persons.’15 As a consequence, Michels 
argues, power is ultimately drawn away from the rank and file member- 
ship and a ‘rigorously defined and hierarchical bureaucracy emerges’. 

Weber himself considered that in the modern world bureaucracy was 
increasingly likely to supplant other forms of administration. ‘For 
bureaucratic administration is, other things being equal, always, from 
a formal, technical point of view, the most rational type. For the needs 
of mass administration today, it is completely indispensable. The 
choice is only that between bureaucracy and dilletantism in the field of 
administration.’ 16 He argued in particular, though again it is true in 
the context of political administration, that collegial bodies were 
rapidly decreasing in importance to be replaced by more clearly 
defined structures of authority. “The decisive factor in this develop- 
ment has been the need for rapid, clear decisions, free of the necessity 
of compromise between different opinions and also free of shifting 
majorities,’ 17 


GQOLLEGIALITY AND THE HIERARCHY OF COMMITTEES 


Participant observation by the authors in a large service or tertiary 
organization in the public sector has led us to the view that, though 
there is something in both points of view, the facts are as usual much 
more complicated than either allow. The overwhelming majority of 
staff in the organization in question were professionally qualified. 
Furthermore it was clear that the claim inherent in professionalism to 
self-determination in the exercise of professional functions was extended 
beyond the areas of strictly professional competence into the sphere of 
general organizational planning and its detailed execution. The ex- 
tension of the dominant professional ethic to the administration of a 
large organization implied the right of status equals to be respected and 
consulted. This form of authority structure in which legitimate power 
is vested in a collectivity of equals closely corresponded to that des- 
cribed by Weber as collegiality. Our observations therefore were 
primarily aimed to assess the strength and stability of the collegial 
authority structure on the one hand or the tendency towards oligarchy 
on the other. 

The organization was divided primarily into specialist departments 
with semi-autonomous professionally qualified managers and staffs of 
professionally qualified workers.1® These departments dealt directly 
with the organizations’ clients. Frequently at this level a committee and 
even sub-committees existed discussing cases and assisting with the 
departmental administration. Parallel to these specialist or professional 
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departments there werz a number of zeneral internal service depart- 
ments dealing with acministrative and financial matters for the 
organization as a whol= including selaries, centralized records and 
internal communicatioa: and physical services, maintenance, etc. 

Superimposed on tki: base was a complex of co-ordinating com- 
mittees organized in a -eSeral hierarchy. At a secondary level groups of 
specialist departments -y2re represented on a series of committees 
which in theory integrated the work of departments in related fields or 
dealing with the same cients. In prac-ice these secondary interdepart- 
mental committees, though not interf2ring in the day to day work of 
the specialist departments, were influential in allocating resources 
between them, regula-ing work-loads and discussing and submitting 
for higher approval th= operating rales which shape the specialist 
departments’ general scLedules of wors. While these interdepartmental 
committees, however, Iniais way handled a great deal of administration 
they submitted their d=cisions as recommendations to a tertiary or 
general management carmittee. This general management committee 
was a large body totaLing 96 memters—including all the specialist 
departmental manage-s -epresentatives of their staff and the heads of 
the general service d=tartments together with a full-time executive 
chairman. The general management zommittee in practice rarely dis- 
cussed policy decisions =t any length. Feelings were expressed, forms of 
words amended, and vores (usually assenting) on sub-committee reports 
taken, The committee -telf could do no more. It was too big and its 
agendas too cumberscre and generaly decisions on policy were dealt 
with through a series >z sub-committees. 

Above the general mzragement committee were two fiduciary bodies 
to whom it was respon idle in ways analogous to the responsibility of 
management in the private sector though a board of directors to the 
general meeting of shamenolders. It was at this level that the source of 
legitimate authority re=ed. At the top was a very large corporate body 
composed of all the me=tbers of the general management committee, a 
similar number of other members of the professional staff and a very 
large number of repres-rtatives of public authorities, related organiza- 
tions and a number of distinguished. or influential individuals drawn 
mainly from the generel field of the crganization’s external operations. 
This body had the respcnsibility of representing the public interest in 
the activities of the crganization and was officially defined in the 
organization’s charte> ss having absolute power within the organiza- 
tion. Its meetings werz entirely formal and rarely did a third of its 
almost seven hundred embers atterd. 

Between this represe=tative body amd the general management com- 
mittee an executive baad operated in a way analogous to a board of 
directors in the private sector. Of the fifty-five members of this board, 
twenty-four were prcfsssional staff of the organization. The executive 
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board concerned itself primarily with long term financial planning with 
the advice of a number of joint sub-committees established between 
itself and the general management committee. It alone was legally 
empowered to enter into contracts, including contracts of employment, 
on behalf of the organization. Although legally empowered with the 
right to do so this executive board intervened in no noticeable way in 
the day to day or year to year conduct of the organization’s professional 
service, apparently invariably accepting recommendations relating to 
appointments, etc., submitted to it from the general management 
committee. It was, in fact, our experience that its activities, powers and 
indeed its very existence remained obscure or unknown as far as the 
majority of the organization’s professional staff were concerned. 1° 

In the conclusion to this outline of the five major strata of manage- 
ment and the various minor sub-strata a number of points must be 
emphasized. 


1. Firstly we must underline the extent of the professional staft’s 
participation in the management of the organization. They played a 
large part even on the fiduciary board, and committees at the depart- 
mental, interdepartmental and general management committee level 
were staffed overwhelmingly by members of professional status. 

2, The same set of individuals served on committees, though not 
necessarily sub-committees, on at least three levels in the hierarchy. All 
departmental managers, all of them professionals, served on committees 
on at least four levels. 

3. This pattern of participation was sustained by a generally shared 
commitment to the value of self-government, and an ideology of 
organizational autonomy. 

4. The management of the organization at all levels (with the 
possible exception of the primary level departments but frequently even 
there) was carried out not by individuals but by committees. 


This last point is a particularly important one. To a very large extent 
outside privately owned industry and to a considerable extent within 
it?° decision-making occurs within committees. We believe that manage- 
ment theorists neglect this fact to a very considerable extent. Dis- 
cussions of management almost universally sustain the romantic 
‘rounding Cape Horn’ myth of the master manager making his lonely 
decisions and alone taking the responsibility if the enterprise should 
founder. The organization we studied did not correspond to this view. 
Though the committees of professionals in their secondary administra- 
tive role were generally supported by the secretariat of full-time 
officials from the general service departments there was no evidence 
that power had been wholly transferred to these officials. 

The most striking feature of the organization to the newcomer or 
outsider seeking some response from it is the receding locus of power. In 
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complex organizations im -7e spheres of education, industry, administra- 
tion or commerce, this Exfkaesque experience is very common; where- 
ever or at whatever level one applies to the organization, the ‘real’ 
decisions always seem ic be taken somewhere else. The lower level 
officials or committees zrgue that they, of course, can only make 
recommendations. Depaztments must seek the approval of inter- 
departmental committee:, these in turn can only submit reports and 
recommendations to the general management committee. It is there 
we were told that decis ons must be made. 

At the higher level œn= finds a different situation. At the very top, 
the fiduciary board wes a formal ‘rubber stamp’; at the level of the 
executive board decisicrs were of a very general and very long run 
nature and a policy of m.1-interference in the details of management 
was adhered to. In the general management committee, however, 
though votes are takem amd decisions formally reached there was a 
widespread feeling, nct infrequently expressed even by some of its 
senior members, of po-v-rlessness, a feeling that decisions were really 
taken elsewhere. A suggestion that decisions might have been made 
privately and informally would have been generally resented but 
nevertheless members >Z this committee would commonly assure an 
inquirer that as a comm_tee they could only assent to decisions which 
had been put up to them from one of the lower tier committees or a 
sub-committee. Discussic in fact was effectively delegated to specializ- 
ing sub-committees who zame to grips with the complexities of decision- 
making and were able to formulate recommendations after detailed 
consideration of alternet-ves. The superior committee was not equipped 
to question these in deal?! 

The common attribat mn of effective decision-making to a higher or 
lower committee has lec. the authors to describe the decision-making 
structure in this organizzkon as an involuted hierarchy. As Weber said, 
collegiality ‘... divides >ersonal responsibility, indeed in the larger 
bodies this disappears a‘naost entirely .. .’ 23 


DECISION-MAKING IVY THE INVOLUTED HIERARCHY 


Decision-making in tke involuted hierarchy of committees was in the 
hands of committees wose members were conscious of their pro- 
fessional commitment to rational judgment and did not consist of 
mere crude trials of 3ttength between opposing points of view. No 
decision was ever all o= a piece—each had many facets and endless 
repercussions. As we tive indicated, the process of examining these 
implications was usually delegated to sub-committees, Frequently in 
our experience, however, the terms of reference of a sub-committee 
were vague. The mates which one committee was discussing were 
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generally contingent on the operations of some other, though this 
might only emerge after both had been at work for some time.?3 

Thus decision-making was not merely a technical matter, a matter of 
considering expert advice, weighing alternatives, calculating costs and 
benefits and striking a balance,?* but of finding room to pursue a 
project hemmed in by decisions already taken elsewhere, not always 
with adequate consideration, or by others yet to be taken, or avoiding 
probable stumbling blocks, and even of neutralizing potential com- 
petitors seeking to influence or take the decision themselves.?° 

We have so far considered the system of decision-making in the 
organization only at two superficial levels: firstly the formal or overt 
authority structure of committees and secondly the involuted hierarchy 
which this masks. This in turn contains a still less formal structure of 
intercursive power relations.?* We do not suggest that this emergent 
power structure develops necessarily in response to the ‘needs’ of the 
organization though it certainly seems that without it the involuted 
hierarchy of committees might well stagnate.?” Effective decision- 
making in the organization depended on a committee being able to 
restrict the choices open to other higher or lower tier committees in 
their decision making.?8 

The committees able to achieve this were those who were able to 
intervene in the process of policy-making midway between the initiation 
of an idea or plan and the engineering of assent at the level of the 
general management committee or beyond. These larger committees 
were mainly concerned with the legitimation of decisions effectively 
already taken and secondarily were sometimes the place ‘to let off steam 
while the kettle is boiled elsewhere’. The powerful ‘vetting committees’ 
however were the place where alternatives which might originate there 
or in other committees were compared and where opposition to pro- 
posals could be effective. 

Differentiation of power between committees confers unequal power 
on the members of the collegial body. Those professionals who achieved 
membership of committees which were established with the responsi- 
bility of vetting the recommendations of other committees or which had 
been able to acquire this responsibility, clearly had a resource which 
was not available to their fellow professionals. On the other hand it was 
apparent that membership of these powerful committees was not 
necessarily equally available to all of those who ostensibly enjoyed 
formal equality of status. 

Members of the general management committee were generally 
selected for the various sub-committees by nomination or, in cases 
generally considered to be particularly important, by election. For 
these committees especially there were sometimes conventional limits 
to length of service. Nevertheless some dozen names seemed to recur 
very frequently among their membership. 
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THE BASES OF POWER DIFFERENTIATION 


Two interacting procestes of differentiation can thus be distinguished. 
Some sub-committees become more influential than others partly 
because of their functioa sat also partly because they are composed of 
powerful men. But one othe main sources of personal influence in a 
community of status equal; is membership of an influential committee. 
Besides considering the b3ses of committee power then, we should re- 
consider the degree of 2qrality among the individual members of the 
collegial body. Almost all were of formally equal status—departmental 
manager. Even the noa--managerial staff were accorded considerable 
esteem as fellow professicaals and for the most part were encouraged 
to take an interest in decision-making as far as the conventions of the 
organization would allcw. Restricting our considerations to the depart- 
mental managers, however, inequalities of esteem became apparent 
when we examined what Homans referred to as the ‘internal’ system. 
Some individuals had actieved popularity or respect, others had not 
or perhaps had not sovgh- it. 

Without postulating any particular psychological theory we can make 
the assumption that in mcst organizations there will either be individuals 
who will seek power sc 2 to be able to pursue their own interests the 
more readily, or those who are at least not unwilling to have power 
thrust upon them if th= situation should arise. Yet the emergence of a 
set of powerful indivicua-s within the collegial body is not the irre- 
sistible consequence o? < particular set of personality characteristics 
in the individuals concerred, though this is no doubt of importance in 
determining which partcular individuals are able to achieve and 
maintain positions of infuence. 

The persistence anc relative stability of power differentiation as a 
structural feature of a foznally collegial body is only to be understood 
in structural terms, Sccial power is a matter of access to resources. It 
was the differential azce-s to resources necessary to decision-making 
and implementation -ha> sustained the influence of the stratum of 
powerful individuals witan the organization we studied. At least three 
sorts of resources relevent to the making and implementation of 
decisions can be distimg: shed. 

(a) Firstly, and mo:t aoviously important, is specialist knowledge or 
expertise.** In the prcfeszional organization studied however this was 
not an important pr-mery factor in power differentiation. On the 
contrary, the overtly coll=gial pattern of authority was based precisely 
on the fact that as fellow professionals all the members, at least of 
managerial status, weze equal under this rubric. 

(b) Secondly, the contol of plant, equipment or funds is an import- 
ant ‘material’ resource which may be deployed subtly yet coercively 
to great effect. This was cf most significance in the case of the managers 
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of the general service departments, Accounts, Central Records, Estab- 
lishments, Buildings and Works, and so forth. The control of material 
resources as a power base is obvious, and attempts to neutralize it may 
be institutionalized, though not always consciously. The general service 
departments for instance were specialized and distinguished from the 
professional departments, their staff did not enjoy the prestige of the 
professional workers who referred to them as ‘mere administrators’. 
Though this neutralizing technique was not altogether successful by 
itself, however, the discretion of the general service departments was 
usually closely watched by one or more of the sub-committees of the 
general management committee. The successful operation of thesc 
committees indicates the importance of a further basis of power 
differentiation. 

(c) The third alternative lies in the access to structural resources or 
position in the decision-making system treated as a social network or 
communication grid. In particular it underlines the importance of com- 
mittee membership as a structural resource for the individual. Member- 
ship of one of the more powerful committees in turn conferred more 
power not merely in providing the opportunity to participate in more 
far-reaching decisions but in providing access to system-relevant in- 
formation. In the context of the shadowy complexities of the involuted 
hierarchy this alone secured for the professional the possibility of 
restricting the behaviour of other individuals or groups and at the same 
time legitimated it.?4 

Decision-making in practice appeared to us to be a matter of who was 
able to produce an opportune statement at the right moment. A major 
element in this was the knowledge of how other committees would 
react. Frequently the powerful sub-committees would be purposely 
represented on a subordinate committee. Sometimes representation 
might occur by chance. But the importance of interlocking committee 
membership was great and incremental. The individual who achieved 
the position of link between committees need say little or nothing. The 
fact that he knew what another committee was doing would give weight 
to his presence, and his presumed activity in other relevant decision- 
making would dispose fellow committee members to give him resources 
(if only their confidence and/or confidences) so that he would be able 
to operate on their behalf wherever else he did speak. The successful 
link man would seek to maintain this pluralistic ignorance, for every 
exercise of power is a potential revelation of its limitations. Not merely 
seniority nor experience on other committees qualified a departmental 
manager for election or co-option to the crucial policy-vetting sub- 
committees. Seniority and experience alone were insufficient. It was 
necessary that the qualifications be allied with discretion, a prudent 
tactfulness that in effect amounted to the capacity to preserve the 
opacity of the decision-making process. The involuted hierarchy 
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provided the structural femework within which this was possible and 
to which it was functioneLy necessary. A tactless oligarch would be an 
obvious oligarch. An over: bid for influence would be rejected as un- 
professional and thus a b-each of the organization’s institutional values 
of professional equality exd autonomy. The professional ethic shared 
by the members of the ccdEgial body committed them at least formally 
to mutual respect and coacidence.?? However, the individual, who was 
able to marshal resources of system-relevant information was thereby 
qualified for nominaticn or co-option to more important committees. 
Sometimes it seemed, the respect due to such managers in the field of 
their professional experzence was also extended to their secondary 
expertise. 


THE PARADOX OF EFIICIENCY 


Operating in the pubkc -ector the organization studied was particu- 
larly vulnerable to demands for efficiency in the management of its 
resources and, at the same time, sensitive to criticism of its professional 
standards. In such a simion the rationality of administration and the 
autonomy of professioual Judgment may appear to be in conflict in so 
far as efficiency criter™ impose non-professional constraints upon 
problems of professiona. practice. The emergent decision-making 
system we have been d2scribing is the setting within which the dilemma 
was resolved. 

Efficiency can only be evaluated in terms of the rationality of a 
specific means—end re.acDnship. In respect of rapid decision-making 
the organization appezr: more efficient the further we leave behind the 
formal, collegial authcra~ structure and approach the oligarchy which 
has evolved within it. Tae question therefore arises of why the outward 
and apparently unreaHs-i structure is nevertheless so strongly adhered 
to and why the micrapoHtics of the situation are not readily acknow- 
ledged. 

The deployment of a~cilable resources and the maintenance of both 
the individual and colective autonomy of the professional staff are 
potentially in conflict 3at at the same time they are essential to one 
another since the chier resource, though not the only one, the organiza- 
tion has to deploy is t> trained judgment of its professional staff. 
Approximation to raticuality in the pursuit of either efficiency of ad- 
ministration or the autonomy of expertise is self-defeating.*? The 
dilemma is not an eith2:/or problem but a matter of disparate goals 
which no group has yer Deen in a position to order into a preferential 
hierarchy.** The possitiEty that such an ordering may be imposed by 
the public authorities, zc whom the concern is ultimately responsible, 
cannot be ruled out. Tas, we would argue, however, would be at the 
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cost of an overall reduction in the effectiveness with which any of the 
goals could be pursued. 

On the other hand this is not to claim that the organization has 
necessarily achieved the best of all possible compromises between 
bureaucratization and professional autonomy. The particular accommo- 
dation of these goals which has been achieved is the outcome of the 
idiosyncratic history of the organization in question. It would in any 
case probably be modified by variations in size and by changes in 
extra-organizational constraints. 


THE INVOLUTED HIERARCHY AND THE 
BALANCE OF INTERESTS 


The historical circumstances surrounding the emergence of the in- 
voluted hierarchy and the oligarchy implicit within it remain un- 
documented. It can, however, be functionally related to the interests 
of the professional workers in respect of both their status within the 
organization and their collective position vis-a-vis the outside world. 

The organization’s accountability to the external public authorities 
for the use of its funds together with the internal administrative exi- 
gencies consequent on the activities of the bureaucratically organized 
general service departments both, at least potentially, threaten the 
collective autonomy and individual discretion of the professionals. A 
collegial authority structure is not well adapted to meet this environmen- 
tal pressure. As Weber argued ‘collegiality unavoidably obstructs the 
promptness of decision, the consistency of policy, the clear responsi- 
bility of the individual, and ruthlessness to outsiders in combination 
with the maintenance of discipline within the group’.?5 

The centralization of power in the hands of a small group of depart- 
mental managers thus circumvented most of the weaknesses of a 
collegial authority in a competitive environment. On the other hand, 
the powerful few could only act with authority while they maintained 
their equality of status with their professional colleagues. The structural 
resources from which their influence derived were the product of a 
committee structure made necessary by the equal claims to participa- 
tion in decision-making of all the professional departmental managers. 

The fact that some departmental managers exercised a great deal 
more power than others was, of course, an open secret. But just how 
influential any one individual might be was very hard or impossible 
to establish. It was thus not only the interest of the already influential 
that preserved the opacity of the structure of intercursive power. While 
the involuted hierarchy of committees provided them with a ready 
means of diverting or avoiding criticism, it also served to protect the 
prestige of their fellow members of the collegial body. 

At least as far as the majority of their colleagues was concerned, it 
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was not clear whether oz rot any given Jepartmental manager was able 
to influence at least indirectly a particu_ar decision. ‘The possibility that 
he could, could never Ee =xcluded. Im>otence over any issue or range 
of issues was as veiled as effective pcwer. Thus despite an effective 
differentiation of power z belief in the community of equals could be 
sustained. Furthermore, iz was not merely possible to reconcile the 
ethic of professional autonomy with zhe emergence in practice of a 
hierarchy of influence, dt together wi-h the consequent opacity of the 
decision-making proces3, he conventicn of respect for the discretion of 
fellow professionals was i>elf the basis on which the differentiation of 
power was founded. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUS3-ON 


In our description of a large organization staffed predominantly by 
professionals we have shown how the conflict between bureaucracy and 
the claims of professionel autonomy nas in practice been accommo- 
dated. This has been achieved within an elaborate and involuted 
system of committee conrol which has been able to exploit the un- 
certainties of collegial zu-kority without destroying it. Indeed it was the 
maintenance of the ccnrentions of ccllegial authority which has pro- 
vided the structural bases of the efective differentiation of power 
amongst fellow professionals, 

The collective values of the orgamization’s members, particularly 
those sustaining mutual respect and aveidance of overt criticism amongst 
professionals, have be2n an essential component of this pattern. The 
affirmation of collective: values was encouraged by environmental 
pressures that threater trem. This served to obscure the real pattern of 
decision-making in th= o-ganization -ather than clarify it. The result 
has been to facilitate modifications ir the power structure which may 
strengthen the collective interests of tne professionals as a whole. 

The structural model of power re.ations which emerges from this 
analysis suggests a number of possible directions for further research. 

I. It should be possicle to test tke effect on this type of decision- 
making system of cheng2s in size, ir normative consensus, the avail- 
ability of resources and tue status of organizational publics.?6 

2. At the level of mc=vidual role-behaviour there are several ques- 
tions which permit of further examination. For example, empirical 
studies have suggestec that marginalty between groups produces role- 
strain which is resolve= by a compromise between situational exi- 
gencies and personal conscience.*? Merton, of course, suggested in a 
theoretical discussion trat where tke actual behaviour of the role- 
player is concealed fror his reference-groups it is possible for him to 
play one off against ancther.#* This is analogous to the maintenance of 
pluralistic ignorance by the successful committee link-man. It would be 
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interesting to know why such a solution, with its attendant advantages, 
is not practised more frequently than recent studies of role-conflict 
suggest. 

3. At a more general level our observations suggest that where it is 
necessary or desirable that status differentiation should be minimized, 
then it is probable that the power structure will remain opaque. Con- 
versely where the clarity and efficiency (in the bureaucratic sense) of 
decision-making processes is emphasized then status differentiation 
must follow. Comparative studies in the structure of political power and 
social differentiation would be required to test the substantive truth of 
this hypothesis at the societal level.® This latter point indicates some 
of the interest of the structural analysis we have developed in its 


relevance to a number of current issues in sociology. 
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Harold J. Bershady* 


On Davis and Mzore again, or: dissensus and 


the stability of sccial systems! 


It has been almost twenty-five years since Davis and Moore published 
their paper, ‘Some Princizles of Stratification’, ! and it still continues to 
receive critical attention One of the reasons for this attention, I would 
suggest, is the fact that the thesis of their paper is remarkably uncom- 
plicated for a functionalist statement, and so its points can be more 
easily assessed. Another zeason, paradoxically, is the pervasive sense 
that Davis and Moore se=m to be stating something that is either impor- 
tantly true or outragecusly false, although, judging by much of the com- 
mentary upon their paper, it is not certain which one it is.” 

I believe that Davis and Moore do point to something important, but 
that the argument th2y advance is contradictory in certain of its im- 
plications and therefore defective. The source of the difficulty is to be 
found in one of the premses of their argument. To state it most simply, 
the premise asserts, ‘tecple desire rewards’. This assertion is incontest- 
able, but it is not adequately qualified in their argument. I will show in 
the first part of this pap2> how their argument, containing this premise, 
leads to contradictory -mplications. Then, in the second part of this 
paper, I will attempt tc provide the qualifications which I believe will 
allow the Davis and MDore argument to avoid the contradictions and 
thus give it greater force. 


I 


Let me briefly recapitalate the Davis and Moore argument so that 
the implications may Ee drawn sharply, and so that certain common 
misunderstandings o? tteir main points, which tend to obscure these 
implications, may b> -Kspensed with. Remember, first, that it is of 
* Harold J. Bershady 3B... M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor and Undergraduate 
Chairman, Department of S>ciology, University of Pennsylvania. 
t Revised version of the saper read at the ASA Meetings, September, 1969. 
I wish to thank Michael Brcdie of the firm of Pechner, Sacks, Cantor and 
Dorfman, Philadelphia, >eansylvania; Frank Furstenberg, David Lavin and Philip 
Sagi of the University of Pemnsylvania; Harry Scarr of Human Sciences Research, 
Inc., McLean, Virginia; acc Herminio Martins of Essex University, Colchester, 
England, for their construct-ve commentary and encouragement. 
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central importance to Davis and Moore to discern one of the necessary 
conditions of the stability of social systems. That condition is the unequal 
distribution of rewards among the functional positions of a social Sys- 
tem. Since it is a necessary condition, no social system can be stable 
without it. It does not matter what the prevailing ideology may be, 
what the number or kind of functional positions may be, or what the 
relationship of functional positions to each other may be. In any and all 
social systems that are stable, Davis and Moore contend, rewards will 
be and must be distributed unequally. This is a universal principle. It 
may be deduced from an argument which, following Davis and Moore, 
is briefly as follows: 


I, Some positions in any social system are functionally more impor- 
tant than others. (As shall be seen soon, this is an unnecessary 
premise.) 

2. Some functional positions in any social system require for the 
effective discharge of their work more talent of their incumbents 
than other positions. (Almost anyone could be a labouring farmer; 
very few people could be a president, a pope, a prime minister, or 
a commissar. And this would be true even if there were equal 
opportunities for these occasionally exalted posts.) 

. Talent, in any population, is distributed unevenly, 

Resources, or rewards, in any economy are finite or ‘scarce’. 

. Any stable social system must fill those positions requiring high 

talent with people who have high talent. 

. People desire rewards and will be moved to attain them. 

. Therefore, scarce rewards are allocated throughout any social 
system such that those positions requiring high talent will be most 
rewarded, those positions requiring low talent will be least re- 
warded. It is a matter of supply and demand. The various mech- 
anisms of reward allocation are doubtless of interest but not of 
concern to the argument. Given that such allocation is occurring, 
this will assure (through 6) that the positions requiring high talent 
will be filled by people who have the requisite talent. 


ID yP 


There are a number of terms in the Davis and Moore argument, such 
as ‘stable system’, ‘functional position’, ‘talent’, ‘importance’, etc., 
which have no clear empirical or theoretical indications, but I will 
treat them here as unequivocal. 

Notice that the Davis and Moore argument does not say that highly 
talented people are always well rewarded. High talent is a sine qua non 
of high position. If you do not have it, you will either not get into high 
position or you will soon fall from it. In either case, you will not get 
many rewards, But if you do have talent it does not follow automatic- 
ally that you will get rewards. The question of who, among a high talent 
population, will occupy high position is also not a concern of Davis 
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and Moore. This is a cuertion which can be answered in part by ana- 
lysing the structure of opportunities of a particular society. And the 
structure of opportunities may of course vary from one society to another. 

Notice also that the first premise, which is dubious from a function- 
alist standpoint, does noz imply that some positions are unimportant. 
There may be some posizons which are ‘less’ important than others— 
an argument could be wade to show this?—but so long as they are 
functional, they or their equivalents must be important nevertheless. 
Farmers, or at least those positions associated with food producing, are 
not unimportant; in fact, although many farmers are not much re- 
warded these days, they are, in functionalist parlance, still necessary 
for the maintenance and «tability of the system. In any casé, if you will 
inspect the argument yot will see that the first premise is not required to 
arrive at the conclusion. but premises 2 through 6 are necessary. There- 
fore, we May excise premise I from the argument. 

Now look at premises 5 and 6. Surely it is also a requirement of any 
stable social system tc £1 those positions requiring little talent. They 
may be filled by people cf considerable talent, but they must be filled. 
Since ordinary talent is ¿bundant in a population, and most positions 
do not require more then ordinary talent for the work associated with 
them, it follows from the principles of supply and demand that most 
positions will not be highly rewarded. But since people desire rewards 
and will be moved to at-2in them (premise 6), it is impossible to explain 
on the basis of the Davis cod Moore argument why those positions which 
are poorly rewarded arefilled or at least filled for very long. Yet, there is 
no overwhelming evicen:e to show that a great many of those positions 
which receive fewer rewards are more vacant or more frequently 
vacated than those posizons which receive greater rewards. The oppo- 
site 1s often the case. Ir ths were not so, if highly rewarded positions were 
not harder to fill, then :2e Davis and Moore argument would be largely 
irrelevant. As it stands, zhe Davis and Moore argument does not con- 
sider why people work when they are poorly rewarded, and so it is 
not applicable to the larger segment of any social system whatsoever. 
But it could pertain, whzn carefully qualified, to almost all segments of 
social systems. I will now discuss the qualifications that I believe will 
give to the Davis ana L-oore argument its greater pertinence. 


II 


It is common to say that people desire rewards. But even when it is 
true, this does not mean that people desire the same things. Sometimes, 
of course, they do; bu- sometimes one man’s reward is, as the saying 
goes, another’s punishæent. It is unclear in the paper by Davis and 
Moore whether they conceive of the reward system as being held uni- 
formly or multiforml7 ttroughout a population. They do speak of differ- 
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ent classes of rewards and mention income, prestige and ego expansion 
as being among such'classes. But this tells us nothing as to how these 
classes of rewards are conceived by any part of a population. When re- 
wards are held uniformly people will desire the same things; when they 
are held multiformly people will desire different things. The first con- 
dition is sometimes referred to as value-consensus, the second as value- 
dissensus. Either condition can occur. But the consequences of the 
occurrence of one or the other condition upon a social system are by 
no means obvious. The question, in fact, of the consequences upon any 
social system of the occurrence of value-consensus or value-dissensus 
among its members can be answered only by relating each to other 
conditions which occur simultaneously within a social system. I will 
consider two classes of such other conditions. The first is variation in 
population size. The second is variation in number of functional posi- 
tions.4 

Take the case where there is value-consensus. This will mean, accor- 
ding to the definition, that all people will desire the same things. If the 
number of highly rewarded functional positions is equal to the number 
of people who desire high rewards, then it is predictable that everyone 
will get what he desires and general satisfaction will ensue. You will 
notice two things about this proposition. First, it is unlikely to occur 
empirically, and second, it includes no reference to the distribution of 
talent. Even in the event that the proposition were to hold empirically, 
therefore, there would be no guarantee that people with appropriate 
talent will occupy positions which require that talent. People would be 
happy, no doubt, but as talent would be distributed randomly through- 
out the system, the system would break down. No attempt is being made 
to point a moral here. 

Again, assume value-consensus. If the number of highly rewarded 
, functional positions is far smaller than the number of people who desire 
high rewards, then few people will get what they desire and general 
dissatisfaction will ensue. Now this proposition, it seems to me, does 
hold empirically. We can find some reference to it when it is further 
qualified, for example, in such diverse quarters as the writings on the 
revolution of rising expectations, anomie, deviant behaviour, or even 
industrial conflict. A few such qualifications are as follows: When high 
rewards are strongly desired, and the disparity between what is desired 
and what is received becomes greater, then dissatisfaction will increase. 
When dissatisfaction becomes very great, the ‘commitment’ of people 
to the situation in which they are so dissatisfied becomes tenuous. The 
more tenuous the commitment of people to a situation, the more in- 
clined they will be either to leave that situation or to change it. And so 
on.® The point is, value-consensus among a population may, under 
certain conditions, have consequences which will undermine the stability 
of that population’s social system. This consequence has not often been 
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drawn by the proponents of functionalism, for they have tended to 
assume it is necessary for the stability of a social system that its mem- 
bers share certain common values. ‘This assumption is incorrect as it 
stands, although it does pont to an important problem. The problem is 
to identify the degree to which a population must share values for its 
social system to be stakle. That degree to which values must be shared 
is a variable one, depencimg upon certain characteristics of the social 
system. I do not propcse <o solve the general problem here, but I will 
identify certain degrees tc which values must be shared if those positions 
which require talent ars tc be filled and the system is to remain a stable 
one. 

Now take the case wne there is value-dissensus.’ It is implied in the 
preceding discussion that <t is a condition of stability for a social system 
when people who do not Eave too much talentdonot desire too strongly 
the rewards that come wizh high position, but settle for less, or at least 
for something differect. Whether these people have renounced high 
rewards and so have b2came ‘ritualis-s’—as Merton designates them®— 
or have never wanted mach to begin with, is of little consequence so 
long as they persist in tesring fewer rewards. For when people of little 
talent desire fewer rewards, not only may it be conducive to their 
equanimity, but they wil also be less inclined to leave those important, 
although less requiring cf talent and hence less rewarding, positions 
they already occupy.® Tze extent to which a system can accommodate 
itself to low-talented pesole who desire more than they can get is un- 
certain. Accommodat.om will probably be more strenuous the greater 
the number of such pexple and the greater and longer lasting their 
dissatisfaction. In any case, every sccial system requires for its stability 
enough people to be sufic.ently satisfied with the rewards of low positions 
to occupy or to be reed7 to occupy such positions. This does not mean 
that everyone in low pæition will have little talent. Highly talented 
people can be, sometime. are and, sometimes, for the system’s stability, 
must be satisfied with amodest lot in life. The proposition simply states 
one of the requirements of constant manpower for the low positions 
of any stable social s7stem. 

The same requiremect obviously holds for a stable system’s high 
positions. When the number of positions requiring high talent is less 
than the number of highly talented people in a population, it may be 
necessary for some ta.en-ed people not to desire too strongly to occupy 
high position, or for s)m= people in high positions to be willing to leave 
the positions they occury. The latter alternative does of course occur 
short of revolution—tkmk of death, retirement, prescribed tenure of 
office, etc. Since high positions in any social system are always being 
vacated at some rates, the number of talented people required to fill 
such positions is not merely equal to the number of high positions that 
exist. Some reserve of -alented people must be available as replace- 
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ments if the system is to last longer than the occurrence of the first 
vacancy in high position. For any social system to be stable over some 
time interval, therefore, it is necessary that the minimum number of 
talented people desiring to occupy high position be the sum of two 
things, the number of high positions in the system and the number of 
high positions vacated over that time interval. This means that at any 
one time in all stable social systems there will be a surplus of talented 
people who will be desiring higher rewards than they are getting. How 
much of such an unhappy but necessary surplus any system can 
tolerate, and for how long, is presently not known. Here too the toler- 
able limits of this situation most likely depend upon the size of the 
surplus as well as the degree and duration of the dissatisfaction of the 
people who compose it.?° 

Do not infer that these comments point to the proposition that every 
stable system requires a ‘reserve army of the unemployed’. No such 
sweeping implication is intended or necessary, although we all know 
there have been and still are such ‘armies’. Every stable system over any 
time interval must have enough people of appropriate talent and desire 
for its positions. Whether these people are supplied by the growth of the 
system’s own population, by the rise and fall of people within the system, 
by the immigration of unskilled labour, by the “brain drain’, depends 
largely upon the rates with which the system’s own population grows 
compared to the rates with which the system’s positions grow and the 
rates with which incumbents of positions must be replaced. Even a 
reserve army of unemployed does not necessarily mean a near-starving 
army of unemployed. If there are sufficient resources in the system an 
army of this sort may well be subsidized until it is needed—as, for ex- 
ample, students are increasingly being subsidized today. 

I have so far argued that what is desired, and what will therefore be 
satisfying, is rarely defined uniformly by the populations of stable social 
systems. There may be uniform definitions of the objects of desire in 
small, undifferentiated systems,!1 but multiform conceptions of desire 
can always be expected in large, complex social systems which persist 
and grow evenly over long periods of time. The little evidence we have 
of historical societies suggests that this is true, that the populations of 
the most stable of the complex societies were also differentiated in what 
they desired. Peasants in feudal Europe, although we do not know much 
of what they thought, for a long time apparently rarely desired with 
any great strength to be nobles, knights, merchants, or clerics, or to 
have the rewards of these higher positions.1# And it is doubtful even 
whether many workmen in an earlier period of capitalism desired much 
more than to set up a small business when their desires in fact went 
beyond having a good, steady wage, enough food, drink and shelter, 
and easier working conditions, It may be hypothesized that some pea- 
sants must have desired to become knights, for some did; some workmen 
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must have desired to become businessmen, for we know very well that 
some did. It is a questsor of the extent to which these desires were 
shared by peasants ar worsmen. I contend that they cannot have been 
shared too much so long as zhe systems in which these people lived were 
stable. For more recent times, Herbert Hyman’s study may be cited 
among the many which present evidence of value-dissensus in complex 
societies. Even during the great depression of the 1930s in the United 
States, Hyman shows, the Jopulation was far from uniform in what it 
desired. Woula it be too mach to suggest that as unstable as times were 
in the 1930s, they woulc Feve been far more unstable had more people 
strongly desired ‘rewarcs’ -hat were simply not obtainable? 

One must proceed wita caution, however, in attributing to people 
who occupy the lowest positions in many societies a desire for what they 
get from these positions. [h=re aresome positions whose levels of prestige, 
material reimbursement ard psychic enhancement are so low that they 
are not desired by anycne. Yet, such positions are occupied. The posi- 
tion of Negro slaves over s=veral hundred years in the United States is 
an example o? what I mzan. Why do people wor in such positions? 
Desire for the rewards tha: may be had can hardly be the answer.}4 

Therefore, I consider tre Davis and Moore scheme as set forth here 
to be inapplicable to tkose positions in any society whose ‘rewards’—if 
they may be called such— fall below the level of anyone’s desires. 

When do people’s ceszes change? What conditions will alter the 
degree of value-dissens.s of a population? What conditions will affect 
the rates of alteration of value-dissensus of a population? These are vast 
questions of great theoretizal importance to which an already consider- 
able body of work has been addressed. However, it is not my purpose in 
this paper to discuss eith=r these questions or the works which seek to 
explore them. I have soht only to clarify certain assumptions con- 
cerning the place of dissecsus in human desires which must be made by 
Davis and Moore if their theory of stratification is to have much rele- 
vance. 


Notes 


I, Originally published ir the Amer, 
Sociol. Rev., vol. X, n>. 2 (1945), 
pp. 242-9, and reprinted br Reinhard 
Bendi: and Seymour Mazin Lipset 
(eds.) in Class, Status, and Dawer, New 
York: The Free Press, 1966, >p. 47-53. 
All references will be to the Eendix and 
Lipset volume. 

2. A fair sample of the commentary is 
to be found ir the Bendix znd Lipset 
volume, ibid., pp. 53-86. 

3. The question of deg-ee of import- 


ance may also be answered by a supply/ 
demand calculus. Those positions which 
are harder to fill may be considered more 
important in the sense that they become 
more critical, the stability of the system 
becomes more precarious, the more 
difficult it is to find appropriate incum- 
bents for them. The importance of a 
position may be gauged by how much 
we are willing to pay to have it filled. 
This does not, however, seem to be the 
sole meaning which Davis and Moore 
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attach to the question of positional im- 
portance. See their comments in Bendix 
and Lipset, ibid., and see also their 
amplification of this matter in ‘Reply to 
Tumin’, by Kingsley Davis, also in the 
Bendix and Lipset volume, ibid., esp. 
pp. 59-60. 

4. The attempts to draw up a list of 
functional positions—that is, positions 
necessary for a social system—resemble 
the earlier attempts of some psycholo- 
gists half a century ago to enumerate the 
instincts. No contribution to such a list 
will be made here. However, even 
though ‘functional position’ will remain 
undefined, it may be an aid to possible 
discomfiture to think of ‘paid occupa- 
tions’ as being one loose operational 
specification of the term. Stinchcombe 
is inclined to operationalize ‘functional 
position’ as ‘task role’. See his paper, 
‘Some Empirical Consequences of the 
Davis—Moore Theory of Stratification’, 
in Bendix and Lipset, ibid., pp. 69-72. 

5. The number of highly rewarded 
functional positions is far smaller than 
the number of people who desire high 
rewards either when the size of the desir- 
ing population increases, or the number 
of highly rewarded functional positions 
decreases. This increase and decrease may 
occur simultaneously, although a faster 
rate of increase in the size of the desiring 
population is the more likely event. 

6. Further refinements of this line of 
inquiry should clarify more precisely the 
points at which the stability of the social 
system will be altered, as well as the 
extensiveness of the change that will 
occur. Such questions as the following 
might be raised: What is the degree to 
which dissatisfaction must go before 
tenuousness of commitment to a dis- 
satisfying situation will occur? What are 
the effects of the duration of certain 
degrees of dissatisfaction upon commit- 
ment to a dissatisfying situation? What 
is the relationship between the proportion 
of the population that is dissatisfied, 
either to a certain degree or for a certain 
duration, and the onset, rate and exten- 
siveness of social-systemic changes? 

7. The major variations that could 
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occur in the case of value-consensus have 
of course not been exhausted in the 
presentation. The variations can be 
easily explicated, but I have not 
bothered to do so as my main interest 
here is in making the point that value- 
consensus can undermine a social 
system’s stability. 

8. See Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 149- 
53, 184-7. 

g. There are probably many people in 
modern societies who have renounced 
high rewards and are ‘ritualists’ in 
Merton’s sense of the term, However, to 
argue, as does Merton, that when a per- 
son in the United States does not desire 
certain ‘high’ rewards he is therefore a 
‘ritualist? is to assume that there is a 
uniform conception of success in this 
society. Surely this is a gratuitous as- 
sumption. It is an empirical matter to 
determine whether such value-consensus 
exists, Cf. Merton, op. cit. 

10. For some segments of the popula- 
tion duration of dissatisfaction will of 
course vary directly with the rate of 
replacements of the occupants of high 
positions. But dissatisfaction among cer- 
tain segments of the talented population 
can be far more unsettling to a system 
than dissatisfaction among other seg- 
ments of the population. It is not simply 
that talented people are more mischiev- 
ous or ingenious. When talented people 
already in high positions are dissatisfied 
they will have at their disposal greater 
resources than the rest of the population 
to change the system and bring it closer 
to their liking. 

11. Schumpeter, in his essay on social 
classes, is illuminating in this instance 
as he is in so many others. His comments 
on the Slavs, at the time they lived in the 
Pripet marshes, suggest a case of an un- 
differentiated, small society with a 
uniform conception of desire among its 
population. See Imperialism and Social 
Classes, New York: Meridian Books, dii 
1960, pp. 137%. 

12. According to Eileen Power’s ac- 
count of peasant life in the time of 
Charlemagne. See her Medieval People, 
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New York: Doubleday Anchor Book, 
1954, especially ch. 1. See lso Marc 
Bloch’s far more extensivs survey of 
peasant life, Feudal Society, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press Phoenix 
Books, 1964, 2 vols., whack presents 
materials substantially in agreement with 
Eileen Power’s portrayal. 

1g. See Herbert H. Hyman, “The 
Value Systems of Differenz Classes’, in 
Bendix and Lipset, op. cit.. po. 488-99. 

14. I suspect there may ke some mini- 
mum level of reward that car be satisfy- 
ing to anyone whose mental endowment 
is at or near the average. Since people 
are capable of anything, mr suspicion 
may be incorrect. It would be extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossible to estab- 
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lish whether such minimum levels exist 
separate from social norms which define 
desire and satisfaction. Even in the 
matter of food amounts there is con- 
siderable social variation in what is 
considered to be the minimum that is 
satisfactory, as Audrey Richards and 
Elie Cohen have shown. See Audrey I. 
Richards, Hunger and Work in a Savage 
Tribe, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1948, 
pp. 170ff., and Elie A. Cohen, Human 
Behavior in the Concentration Camp, New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1953, pp. 115ff. 
But even so, for an average intelligence 
might there not be some tasks which 
would be dull, uninteresting, dissatisfy- 
ing in themselves, despite social norms 
which may define them as being desirable? 
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Campus Power Struggle 
Howard S. Becker (ed.) Aldine Publishing 


Co 1970 I9I pp. $2.45 


Students in Conflict: L.S.E. in 1967 
Tessa Blackstone, Kathleen Gales, Roger 
Hadley, Wyn Lewis L.S.E. Research 
Monographs 5 Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1970 xxxii + 320 pp. 65s. 


These are two empiricist studies of the 
student movement: the Becker book is of 
the ‘facts for radicals to be indignant 
about’ style, though events are strung 
together with the appearance of narrative; 
the L.S.E. book is empiricism of the 
‘everything found out in asurvey of L.S.E 
students’ kind. Such books do not pro- 
vide from within a set of theoretical ques- 
tions that a reviewer can use as criteria 
of adequacy. They are both attempts to 
provide information on the political 
sociology of universities. ‘The classic prob- 
lems of political sociology are the genera- 
tion of power in a system—the way social 
systems lodge the control of one man’s 
fate in the hands of another—and the 
reaction of people to the power relations 
so generated, I will therefore present a 
brief outline of the political sociology of 
universities as I see it, in order to have 
something more than bad temper to 
justify my judgment that neither of 
these books is very good. 

There seem to me to be five main struc- 
tures in universities that organize control 
over men’s fates, that therefore ought to 
organize the choice of independent vari- 
ables (relations to these structures) and 
dependent variables (reactions to these 
structures) in the political sociology of 
universities. 

(1) The disciplines as corporations 
control university posts, the content of 
professional journals, and the definition 


of what is sufficiently worthwhile on its 
own merits that people should study it 
unless constrained by practical pressures. 
Within the university the locus of this 
power is the ‘department’ or other struc- 
ture that sets up committees to interview 
people for jobs in the university and 
(correspondingly) decides what intellec- 
tual matter is important enough to be 
worth paying for and examining students 
on. But this local apparatus is a knot ina 
network of scholarly communication and 
judgment of men that extends beyond 
the university, to other universities in the 
country in the first instance and to the 
world at large. This apparatus controls 
the things that the young staff and the 
best students, those headed for university 
posts, want. It is manned by those whose 
work is judged worthwhile, and it con- 
trols others by judging whether their 
work is worthwhile, constituting an open, 
but self-selecting oligarchy. It is informed 
by a set of cultural ideals that define the 
central scholarly problems: for instance 
the currently dominant standards in 
sociology in England derive from a kind 
of Marxified Fabianism. This disciplinary 
corporation is important to student move- 
ments because future university teachers 
form the backbone of the student half 
of the movement, and the willingness of 
young staff to challenge the legitimacy of 
their formal superiors’ decisions depends 
on their belief that their futures depend 
on disciplines as corporations rather than 
on the legal authorities in the university. 

(2) In medicine, law, engineering, 
accounting, and some other professions 
there is a definite body of culture thought 
to be relevant to solving practical prob- 
lems in roles outside the training institu- 
tion. The apparatus controlling the cer- 
tification of young men in this practical 
culture is a major power source. The 
apparatus is usually some interpenetra- 
tion of professional associations, employ- 
ers of professionals, and the faculties of 
professional schools. The certification 
part of professional associations is often 
manned by academic staffs of professional 
schools, and is more an extension of inter- 
nal university politics than an invasion of 
practical men into the government of 
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universities. Professions can be -anked by 
the degree to which they knew-what cul- 
ture is in fact relevant, from -<lectrical 
engineering or medical trezement of 
infectious diseases on tke clear relevance 
end to psychiatry, social adnrastration, 
or personnel management m he wafiy 
end. Such structures of exeeraally vali- 
dated culture and careers tend to trans- 
mit the values embedded in adult roles 
to students of the profession. ard to legi- 
timate the authority of the teaching staff. 
The general consequence is to subordinate 
cultural, intellectual, anc ceological 
standards of worthwhilenessto-careerism, 
with a consequent conservatiing influ- 
ence on both students and aczcamic staff. 
The conservatizing influence applies to 
both ideologies about society atlarge and 
to the legitimacy of univers.ty 1uthority. 

(3) The most obvious source of power 
in a university is the stnctre legally 
responsible for the budget, tr the ap- 
pointment of chief admiriscators, for 
relations to the governmen- arxi to other 
institutional elites. In the —r#ed States 
and in some English univecsitiss this is a 
committee of amateurs, rscmited from 
the other elites of the society >n a part- 
time basis. They usually contol the in- 
vestments of institutional fircds, which 
has become important in tae South Afri- 
can affair in Britain and m -khe napalm 
issue in the United States. They are 
usually so detached from an-versity cul- 
ture and its politics that they >xpect their 
employees to obey their ordezs their stu- 
dents to obey their regulat cre, and their 
decisions to make policy. But mostly they 
do not care about the issues volved in 
the real exercise of power b~ disciplines 
and by professions. Their main exercise 
of power inside the academy lately has 
been to forbid organization of students 
against their decisions, anc thereby to set 
nearly the whole academy agųinst them. 
Actually they have very litele-control over 
the centres of power in the 1nz~ersity, and 
mainly serve to make trouwle 

(4) There are powers generated by the 
fact that a university is lsc a commu- 
nity—in particular a conmmmnity for the 
students in it. Students ezt, sep, smoke 
pot, and make love with the Deople they 


meet in class, Probably more than half of 
all elite and upper middle class marriages 
are made in university. Since the position 
of ‘student’ is a legally disprivileged one 
(presumably because it is thought of as 
an opportunity for the student rather 
than as a service to the society), student 
citizenship rights in the community they 
live in fall far short of these usual in local 
government, This generates paternalistic 
powers in the adult (‘administrative’) 
part of the community, and the kind of 
anarchistic prepolitical rebellion among 
the students that is characteristic of the 
subjects of paternalism. 

(5) Most of the gaps in the power sys- 
tem outlined above are filled by a sort of 
collegial or consensual administration in- 
formed by ‘the values of civilization’. 
These values include, for instance: (a) if 
you have emotional problems you should 
see a psychiatrist, (b) you should take 
music (i) in live performances, (ii) sitting 
down rather than dancing, and (iti) sober, 
(c) the superior social position of intellec- 
tuals is justified by the presumption that 
an increase of reason and humane values 
among elites, and perhaps among the 
masses, would improve society, (d) free 
investigation and debate by talented men 
will find the truth, or the criteria of liter- 
ary excellence, or whether John F. 
Kennedy was a Good King of the World, 
or whatever other issues of fact and value 
are to be decided. This Apollonian ethic 
of responsible humanism constitutes the 
core integrating values of modern world 
culture—for instance the role require- 
ments of the General Secretary of the 
United Nations are derived from it. These 
core integrating values do not, of course, 
go very far towards integrating the world, 
or even nations internally. 

It is the role of the university as the 
central religious institution of modern 
society, celebrating rational humanist 
activism by rituals of required courses or 
general knowledge and reasoning exam- 
inations, which ultimately gencrates this 
collegial or consensual power. Like most 
ideals, it is most powerful in those areas 
where concrete interests do not act against 
it, as in the waffly socially significant pro- 
fessions, in first year interdisciplinary 
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teaching, among aspirants to the status of 
general intellectual, and in fields without 
a: theoretically defined domain of study 
like sociology, literary criticism, or 
philosophy. It also dominates the general 
intellectual penumbra of the disciplinary 
corporations: everyone in sociology reads 
David Reisman, Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
or Perry Anderson, even if they might 
not, as agents of the disciplinary corpora- 
tion, advocate hiring them. 

The Durkheimian mistake in the lo- 
cation of value integration in modern 
society has crippled our understanding of 
the operation of rationalist humanism, 
and the university, in society. Religion 
generally disintegrates society: Northern 
Ireland, Boer Fundamentalism, and the 
high correlation of religiosity with racism 
in the United States are particular 
manifestations of this. The core process 
for forming ideas about what society 
could be like, that form centres of attrac- 
tion for integrating different people’s lines 
of action, takes place in universities. For 
instance, most of the authors of the New 
York Review have university posts. These 
visions of the future of society are shaped 
by the notions about the future implicit 
in the ideals of science, planning, reasoned 
discussion, control of the environment, 
helping people in trouble, birth control, 
and the rest of it. When these values were 
being established as core values of the 
society (e.g. around 1776 in the United 
States, or around 1917 in Russia), the 
priests of these values were also political 
leaders. Now the priests of these values 
are encapsulated in ritual leadership 
(professorships) in the universities and in 
the elaborate dance of United Nations 
diplomacy, while political leaders burn 
Vietnamese villages. 


The first important finding in the - 


L.S.E. book is on p. 219 (people should 
be required to start a survey monograph 
with their strongest relationship—here it 
would havesaved me 218 pages). Itshows 
that the more leftist students were, and the 
more active and informed they were on 
campus affairs, the more they sat in. The 
relations are so strong that the percentage 
sitting in ranges from 3 per cent in the 
lower left of the table (conservatives not 
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attending student government meetings) 
to 88 (or 95 for post graduates) in the 
upper right (left wing group members 
who attended student union meetings). 
This is the core relationship we have to 
explain, to which other data and reasoning 
ought to be brought. For lack of an ex- 
planation in the monograph I offer: 

(1) The typical incident that sets off a 
conflagration occurs when the legal ad- 
ministration regards a question as closed 
(because the legal authorities have decided 
the issue), while the bearers of the culture 
of reasoned humanism regard it as still 
open for discussion, pressure politics, etc. 

(2) The more a man has exercised his 
reason (combined with a normal dose of 
humane values) on the organization of 
society as a whole, the more likely he is 
to be a leftist. For example, the disciplines 
that study society tend to be more leftist 
than those studying books about people, 
those studying books more leftist than 
those studying things, (Here naturally 
we except those professions such as law 
or accounting that study people for prac- 
tical ends), 

(3) But leftism is only one indicator of 
this orientation: use of psychiatry, toler- 
ance of pot smoking, attendance at con- 
certs, length of hair, or casualness of 
dress would serve as well. Also negative 
answers to questions on the F-scale iden- 
tify rationalist humanists (see p. 233 of 
the L.S.E. book). 

(4) The core of the ‘student’ side of 
these confrontations consists of people 
looking for ways to do ‘something worth- 
while’ with their lives, according to 
standards of rationalist humanism. People 
primarily involved in the discipline as a 
corporation (postgraduate students, young 
staff) tend to be sympathetic but inactive 
until mobilized by a dramatic crisis. The 
implicit legitimacy of leftist ideas and the 
legitimacy of challenges to arbitrary 
authority in rationalist humanism, which 
is the mother lode of the disciplinary 
seams, explains why the academicians so 
often side with the students, when they do 
anything at all. This in turn explains in 
part why the student movement has had 
an effect on the university, but not on 
other institutions. 
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If this is what is happeni-, then all 
but a half dozen pages of the L&.E. book 
are irrelevant. The authors mmr acciden- 
tally measured people’s relatas to the 
power structures (or carees structures) 
outlined above. They providero theory 
about their main result, ths: political 
allegiance and attitudes on b=&n policy 
are the best predictors of sit-ir Lehaviour 
inside the university. Since tLey had no 
theory, they do not have a rchness of 
indicators of career prospecs. cultural 
loyalties, or of the economy >ideological 
involvement of students, acd did not 
bother with staff who are cr—ical to the 
whole process. 

The Becker book is som=+ tat better, 
though the articles have becres-lected by 
the irrelevant criterion of puoication in 
Trans-action. Inferior papere rometimes 
replace better papers. For ins«=nce, Alan 
Silver’s account of the Coluccbia crisis, 
which I think was in the A~e York Re- 
view, 18 very much better than Kay 
Trimberger’s account here. I read a draft 
paper by S. M. Lipset ard P. Altman 
that gave a much better -hecry of stu- 
dents’ movements than Joseph Gusfield’s 
piece printed here. Lipæts beautiful 
older paper on the Loyalty Qeth fight at 
the University of California =. .uld be re- 
printed in some such book. if only to 
remind us that the stupidity >i university 
administrations is an ancent Anglo- 
Saxon heritage, and that ic esed to make 
us old people angry when ve were kids, 
too. Hal Draper’s analysis œ Serkeley in 
1964 has not been bettered Imce. 

Partly this inferiority >= Trans-action 
papers represents a system-tc editorial 
policy. Except for Gusfield_s=ind Becker’s 
own, papers, these are a high class 
journalism. Ideas are brown to bear to 
illuminate a historical sequeace of events, 
rather than the events being used as 
evidence for or against ~-= ideas. The 
maturity of ideas shows through some-of 
the historical accounts: fcr Irstance it is 
clear that William Friedlar-1 and Harry 
Edwards have a much Jeper general 
understanding of social n-c-ements than 
Kay Trimberger or James *~cEvoy and 
Abraham Miller. But the desit of ideas 
that the book leaves in the —md after the 


events fade does not seem to me very 
fertile. Trans-action editorially selects by 
the importance of the events reported 
rather than by the fertility of the ideas 
used to understand them. This magazine 
editorial policy has clearly been imposed 
on Howard S. Becker’s fertile theoretical 
imagination, and his imaginative intro~ 
duction does not quite serve to com- 
pensate for the inferior editing of the 
magazine. 
Arthur L. Stinchcombe 
Essex University and the 
University of California at Berkeley 


Max Weber: on Charisma and 
Institution Building 

S. N. Eisenstadt (ed.) Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press 1968 

lvi + 313 pp. 108s. (paper 36s.) 


This selection from Max Weber’s writ- 
ings starts from the standpoint that ‘the 
explication of the relations between 
charisma and institution building is per- 
haps the most important challenge which 
Weber’s work poses for modern socio- 
logy.’ Eisenstadt, in his introduction, 
challenges the views that a chasm exists 
between the ordinary, routine aspects of 
social organization, and the extra- 
ordinary nature of charisma, and that 
Weber himself stressed this dichotomy. 
He points out that the charismatic and 
the everyday are continuously inter- 
woven, with consequences both for in- 
stitution building and social change. 
Unfortunately, after this he appends © 
almost without further comment a wide 
selection of Weber’s writings and one is 
left with the feeling that the introduction 
was written independently, and the 
‘selected papers’ were either an- after- 
thought, or a means of ensuring publica- 
tion. In fact, almost no attempt is made 
to link the succeeding extracts into the 
text of the introduction. More seriously 
for the intending purchaser all the 
selections are taken from English trans- 
lations available before 1968. Not only is 
there nothing new, but this selection 
misses those parts of Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
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schaft which were first translated in 
Economy and Society (Bedminster Press, 
New York, 1968). For example, import- 
ant references to ‘office charisma’ are 
unsupported by later text. So the book’s 
value lies in its first 48 pages, and here 
Eisenstadt has performed a service by 
bringing together several disparate 
strands, 

In many fields—in methodology, the 
analysis of economic sociology, the study. 
of bureaucracy—sociology has built on 
and gone beyond Weber’s work. Yet 
Weber’s challenge to modern sociology 
lies not in these substantive areas, but in 
his basic philosophical and value con- 
cerns, which focus on the problems of 
human freedom, creativity and personal 
responsibility in social life. Weber shows 
us massive organizational and cultural 
frameworks within which humans enjoy 
little freedom and few possibilities for 
creative experience. On the other hand, 
these macro-structures themselves 
emerge as the result of the common 
endeavour of people. Change may accu- 
mulate imperceptibly as each individual, 
by living in it, alters his received tra- 
dition before passing it on: or it comes as 
the fruits of dramatic innovation in social 
and cultural organization—new re- 
ligions, new legal norms, new economic 
organizations. (All this set out by 
Eisenstadt, incidentally, without use of 
the word ‘dialectic’.) So the possibilities 
of freedom and creativity exist within the 
institutional framework and the process 
of institution building. 

A central interest for Weber is the 
tension between constrictive and creative 
aspects of social organization: adaptive 
organization man versus the free creative 
individual, bureaucracy versus char- 
isma. Eisenstadt emphasizes that this 
analytical distinction does not imply a 
total dichotomy in concrete situations. 
Weber stressed the importance of the 
charismatic group as well as the leader. 
(Eisenstadt has missed recent work sup- 
portive to his argument, e.g. Worsley 
on the social rather than the individual 
nature of charisma—‘the message not the 
medium’.) Whilst unstructured initially, 
the group, because of the exigencies of 
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orderly social life and the need to ensure 
continuity for itself and its leadership, 
must undergo routinization, whereby the 
innovatory aspects are transferred from 
the unstructured group to orderly insti- 
tutional reality. The real test of the 
charismatic is not whether it throws up a 
great leader, but whether it has a con- 
tinuing impact on the institutional 
structure, by investing regular, day-to- 
day life with some of its aura, some of its 
innovatory vision. In this light, charis- 
matic elements are inherent in all social 
relations and organizations—leaving 
Eisenstadt the problem of defining the 
charismatic in terms of its analytical 
distinctness from the ordinary, but also 
its interweaving with the everyday in 
concrete situations. Here he turns to two 
aspects of the work of E. A. Shils on 
symbolic centrality. Firstly, the notion that 
the charismatic is connected with some 
very central or fundamental feature of 
man’s existence; secondly, that society 
has a central zone of values and beliefs, 
which permeates the role system of the 
institutional structure. Eisenstadt sug- 
gests it is possible to see congruence be- 
tween the charismatic and the centre 
since both are concerned with the pro- 
vision of some meaningful symbolic and 
institutional order. Social institutions, 
then, have a double aspect. They are 
subject to organizational exigencies, i.e. 
their activities are oriented towards 
discrete, instrumental goals, seemingly 
unconnected in any ‘grand design’. Yet 
these goals do become related to some 
broader, fundamental order: there is a 
relationship with the realm of meaning, 
with the charismatic in however attenu- 
ated a form. 

Institution building is more than 
simply the exchange of resources between 
groups who use them to implement their 
own discrete, instrumental goals: it 
requires charismatic, entrepreneurial 
figures to create and crystallize broader 
symbolic orientations, to establish organ- 
izational frameworks within which dis- 
crete, instrumental goals can be pursued, 
and to mobilize resources. Charisma and 
entrepreneurship both involve not 
simply the possession of extra-ordinary 
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qualities, but also the ability tc alter the 
symbolic and cognitive order arc thereby 
reorganize the institutional framework. 
After all, Weber's analysis of the econ- 
omic entrepreneur and che rise of 
capitalism was an attempt żo mow real 
change as not so much depemdent on 
objective market and produwcti~e forces, 
but rather on the charismatc -eformula- 
tion of the meaning of econonic activities. 
Eisenstadt’s paper deservzs considera- 
tion: it is a pity some vehic.e dcher than 
this book were not found foz i~. 
Mackel G. Scott 
Unisersit o* Edinburgh 


Migration : Sociological 5txties 2 
J. A. Jackson (ed.) Cambridgz Univer- 
sity Press 1969 304 pp. 655. 


This volume is a collecticn of nine 
specially commissioned pap2rs on various 
aspects of migration. The editor pro- 
vides a useful and lucid overview in his 
Introduction. The work zs a whole is 
impressive in its scholarship and com- 
prehensiveness. This makes it all the 
more disappointing to diccver in the 
course of a closely packec wiume that 
theories of migration have sarcely ad- 
vanced since Ravenstein. 

What has increased immexsurably in 
the ninety years since Ravenstein first 
propounded his celebrated ews, is the 
accumulation of data on nigration. The 
papers presented here are seplete with 
the facts of a century’s research and in 
three instances incorporate e authors’ 
substantial empirical inquir&s into par- 
ticular problems and processes of migra- 
tion. Two chapters give avthcritative ac- 
counts of postwar international migration 
(with useful data on imt-z-European 
movements) and interna’ migration in 
Britain respectively; two accress them- 
selves primarily to themotrves ‘and ‘decis- 
ion-making processes’), ard tc the adjust- 
ments, of migrants; two ar= concerned 
with migration in sub-Saharan Africa; 
and the remaining three am primarily 
theoretical papers, gttexptag to show 
the special contributior © sociology 


to general theory, but in every case 
sharply aware of the essentially multi- 
dmciplinary nature of the exercise. 
Curiously, Halbwachs never receives a 
mention. 

all the contributors are intent to show 
how complex the issues are. In this they 
ha~e no difficulty. Demography, eco- 
nomics, history, sociology and social 
p3sschology must throw light on the 
subject. And even G. Jansen’s paper, 
‘Same Sociological Aspects of Migra- 
tea’, is directed primarily to the 
ps~chological issue of migrants’ person- 
aly characteristics. These are no more 
sociological for being derived from 
Geuldner and Merton and their notion 
cf the local/cosmopolitan personality. 
Tkey are all equally intent on showing 
ths comparative unimportance of eco- 
ramic factors. In this they have no 
cificulty either. Even the paper by an 
coœonomist, H. Lind’s ‘Internal Migration 
in Britain’, takes as its central theme the 
mnadequacies of both classical and Keyne- 
fizn economic models of migration. In 
hs closely argued study he shows how 
beth models place over-reliance, in their 
d=fferent ways, on the effects of employ- 
scent and wage-levels on inter-regional 
“igration; and his critique of industrial 
-ccation policies shows that they are ill- 
“cunded either on self-correcting or 
samulative assumptions about the role 
>” migration in relation to a region’s 
sconomic decline. 

The papers on African migrant labour 
by J. Gugler and J. Clyde Mitchell also 
Fut the economic factor firmly in its 
piace. Mitchell relates the cyclic migra- 
ton of African labourers to the circum- 
s-ances of a plural society, and in so 
coing comes near to tautology. Both the 
African studies focus on the migrant’s 
tes with his place and community of 
crigin, and the need to explain at least 
Eis return in terms of his social and 
political rights and obligations there. 

The significance of ‘pluralism’ in ad- 
‘anced industrial societies is also high- 
rghted in the studies of assimilation. In 
the most intellectually exciting chapter 
Hı this book, A. H. Richmond considers 
the sociology of migration in industrial 
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and post-industrial societies. He has no 
difficulty in disposing of simplistic ‘melt- 
ing pot’ theories in relation to the 
absorption of immigrants into present- 
day America; his notion of ‘pluralistic 
integration’ covers more adequately the 
diverse social bonds that immigrants 
establish. ‘This concept is itself inade- 
quate to the revolutionary post- 
industrial period in which migrants 
are increasingly cosmopolitan, rootless, 
highly qualified professional persons who 
work on a truly international stage. 
In the despairing attempt to arrive at 
a general theory to cover the facts of 
migration and assimilation, it is odd that 
no contributor refers to the Weinstock- 
Silvers controversy which revolves around 
a special application of role theory to the 
behaviour of immigrants of different 
social and occupational status. And even 
such a Durkheimian notion as social 
capillarity, migratory currents springing 
from socio-economic suction, might have 
been worth some reflection. At the end 
we have only rather more elaborate pull- 
push theories. All that seems to have 
happened, theoretically, since Raven- 
stein is Stouffer in 1940 with his simple 
ideas of intervening opportunities. E. 
Lee’s contribution to theory in the final 
chapter seems to be a no less simple 
notion of intervening obstacles. 
Frank Musgrove 
University of Bradford 


The Logic of Social Inquiry 
Scott Greer Aldine 1969 $5.95 


Professor Greer’s book is of an unusual 
—and welcome—kind. The title suggests 
another treatise on epistemology or 
methodology but, for once, the pub- 
lisher’s description offers an accurate 
guide to the contents: ‘a cogent examin- 
ation of the rationale for social science 
from the perspective of the working 


social scientist’. To be sure, Greer does: 


consider at some length problems of 
abstraction and formalization, ‘theory, 
law and test’, research design, operation- 
alism and measurement. But these 
problems are not dealt with from the 
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purist standpoint of the philosopher of 
science or social statistician. Rather, they 
are presented and discussed as they are 
encountered by the sociologist in the 
course of the everyday practice of his 
craft. Furthermore, they are fitted into a 
wider context. In his opening chapter, 
Greer represents science as a form of 
social action, and this analysis then pro- 
vides him with a valuable frame of refer- 
ence for the remainder of his book. In 
particular, it enables him to move on 
smoothly from his treatment of the 
intrinsic, more or less technical questions 
of social science research to ones which 
are in part at least of an extra-scientific 
character: the relationship between social 
facts and social values, between analysis 
and policy, between science, ethics and 
aesthetics. These different types of issues 
zan be, and should be, distinguished in 
-erms of their inherent logic. But often, 
of course, they are actually experienced 
>y the working sociologist in a complex 
<nterdependence, and one which is not 
easily disentangled. 

This emerges clearly, to take but one 
example, from Greer’s discussion of the 
‘problematics’ of sociology—as he re- 
marks, a curiously neglected matter. It 
B far from evident just what is the range 
end structure of the problematic situa- 
tions from out of which sociological 
inquiry arises; and still less so what are 
the implications, scientific and other- 
wise, of inquiry starting from one kind 
cf situation rather than another—from, 
say, a policy problem rather than one 
cf social or political philosophy or one 
tarown up by the intrinsic development 
cf theory. The sociology of sociology has 
Hitherto been a rather unrewarding field 
cf study; but Greer’s book provokes the 
thought that an investigation designed 
to throw light on these questions would 
bave great potential. 

There is little in The Logic of Social 
Inquiry that the professional sociologist 
will find startlingly original. However, 
on all the old issues of the nature, tasks 
and prospects of sociology, on which he 
has doubtless questioned himself many 
times over, he will find clear, sane and 
thoughtful commentary. And this is 
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likely to be all the more syn->athetically 

received in that Greer—in contrast with 

many who appear te maze zuch com- 

mentary their full-time occt>ation—has 
obviously had his hands dirty 

Joha F. Goldthorpe 

Nuffield C lege, Oxford 


Mea in Groups 
Lionel Tiger Thomas Nelsor1}69 254.pp. 
50S. 


Studies in Animal ardi Human 
Behaviour 

Konrad Lorenz Methuen 1370 403 pp. 
8os. 


Since Lorenz is often held, and rightly, 
to be the father of etholcg~, it is fitting 
that the most recent efforz =t ethological 
sociology should be rev-ezved side by 
side with this first volume of Lorenz’s 
Collected Papers. No one sermously inter- 
ested in ethology can afford =c be without 
the Lorenz volume. Here are brought 
together six articles, nearfy a'l written in 
the 1930s, and nearly al laying down 
some of the foundamenta. =cncepts that 
have come to be usea im ethology. 
Lorenz here gives his early elaborations 
of the concepts of ‘imprir-mg’, of ‘re- 
leasers’ (innate releasing m-caanisms), of 
the effects of the ‘dammirg-up’ of ‘un- 
used’ innate activities, anc of “displace- 
ment’ (clearly recognized -rd described 
here although not termed as zuch). What 
links the articles together. =d gives them 
a biographical as well as = theoretical 
interest, is that they show Lo-enz striving 
for a new concept of irst=ct, and just 
about arriving at it in tte Gal paper in 
this volume. A central acc fascinating 
paper, ‘The Establishmemt3: the Instinct 
Concept’ (195.7), reveals a=eady how far 
he had moved away fcr his earlier 
position that instincts we basically 
chain-reflexes, and had come to see them 
as endogenously generetcl motor pat- 
terns which, unlike refl-x*s, are ‘re- 
leased’ by internal stimu_i-To this extent 
instincts have more to dc with the internal 
adaptation of the anima. rather than 
being exclusively motor paterns elicited 


by stimuli from the external environ- 
ment and fully adaptive to that environ- 
ment, The phenomena of ‘displacement’ 
and the ‘ritualization’ of behaviour, in 
particular, demonstrate how purposeless 
and maladaptive much of the animal’s 
behaviour can become. 

As usual, and whatever one thinks of 
Lorenz’s approach, these papers are mar- 
vellously animated by his detailed des- 
criptions of his own observations of 
animals. His jackdaws and his Greylag 
geese here make their bow. These des- 
criptions do indeed supply the cutting- 
edge to his remark, made in a new 
Introduction to the volume, that his 
ideological allies, especially such as 
Desmond Morris and Robert Ardrey, 
worry him more (they ‘make me squirm’) 
than his enemies, and that both groups 
‘have one thing in common: none of 
them knows enough about the basis of 
observational facts on which ethological 
theory is built up’. 

Such warnings, it may be thought, 
apply more to the professional ethologist 
than to the sociologist interested in using 
the findings of ethology in his work. 
Tiger, at least, covers himself against 
charges of being unduly ‘biological’ in 
this study of the male-bonding pattern in 
human societies. He documents the 
often-observed phenomenon that men 
tend to band together, and to exclude 
females, in war, politics, work, and 
leisure activities. In trying to account for 
this, he offers us basically three ‘stories’, 
and we are asked to believe one, two, or 
all of these depending on their attractive- 
ness and plausibility to us. In the first 
story, the hypothesis is advanced that ‘a 
human male-bonding propensity may 
have been a hominid inheritance from 
the primates’. Field-studies are used to 
demonstrate the existence of a male- 
bonding pattern in primate social life, 
and its possible link with the function- 
ally-important dominance hierarchies. 
Since human evolution diverged from 
that of the other primates something like 
20 million years ago, there can be no 
suggestion that we have inherited a 
male-bonding propensity directly from 
other primates; rather, Tiger suggests, 
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this may be a matter of parallel evolu- 
tion, with the same selective pressures 
acting on initial behavioural similarities 
to produce similar genetically- 
programmed social patterns. 

If we are unconvinced by this deriva- 
tion from our animal past, we can move 
on to the second story, which hypothe- 
sizes that male-bonding is an inheritance 
from our pre-historic but still human 
past. The argument is that ‘man’s major 
evolutionary specialization was an ability 
to hunt animals co-operatively’; that this 
specialization widened the gap between 
the behaviour of males and females, 
since females were less well equipped for 
hunting; and that consequently, just as 
the male-female bond for reproductive 
purposes was genetically ‘programmed’ 
into the life-cycles of human creatures, 
so the specialization for hunting ‘favoured 
these “genetic packages” which arranged 
matters so that males hunted co- 
operatively in groups while females en- 
gaged in maternal and some gathering 
activity. Man the hunter divided the 
species into men the hunters/warriors 
and women the wives/mothers. 

The third story is a more conventional 
sociological account of the incidence 
and significance of the male-bonding 
pattern in human societies. ‘Tiger suggests 
that the pattern contributes to the main- 
tenance of political order and the defi- 
nition of status hierarchies and that, for 
instance, the initiation ceremonies of 
secret societies ‘reflect a pattern of uni- 
sexual selection for work, defence, and 
hunting purposes comparable to sexual 
selection for reproductive ones.’ 

Tiger’s caution in the use of ethological 
and evolutionary studies for his own 
purposes is commendable in principle; 
but I’m not sure that it doesn’t detract 
from any originality this book might 
claim. I’m far from having any special 
knowledge about sex roles, rites of initia- 
tion, and so on, and yet there was little 
information in this book that surprised 
me or that I hadn’t come across in my 
general reading. And indeed ‘Tiger’s 
sources for the purely sociological sec- 
tions of the book are mainly secondary and 
fairly easily accessible. Therefore the 
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study must and I think does stand on the 
substructure of evo_utionary theory em- 
ployed, and Tiger is perhaps harming his 
own cause by allowing us so wide a 
choice of explanatians, 

So far as the three stories are con- 
cerned, I’m inclined to put my money 
on the second: but with a fundamental 
modification. Throughout the book, and 
whatever story we choose, Tiger pro- 
claims his belief in the biological, genetic 
basis of the pattern of male-bonding. He 
mentions this at a dozen points at least. 
Yet I have found only one brief reference 
(p. 124) to the alternative that springs so 
readily to the mind: as Tiger says, ‘a 
good case could be made for explaining 
the existence of what I have described 
(and more) as the contemporary expres- 
sion of long-standing cultural habits and 
not of biological evclution’ (my italics). 
Yes indeed, and it is hard to understand 
why ‘Tiger feels it unnecessary to discuss 
this far simpler possibility before offering 
us the biological alternative. For it is 
perfectly plausible to argue that the 
adaptation to hunting in the early 
human environment did produce the sex 
role-typing that Tiger describes, and that 
the men, as the hunters and warriors, 
were placed in a position of domination 
which has been transmitted culturally 
through the generations. One need pos- 
tulate no more than the ordinary 
mechanisms of socialization and the 
internalization of ncrms and values to 
explain the perpetuation of male-bond- 
ing and male dominance, After all, we 
don’t feel the need to postulate a bio- 
logical basis for people’s submission to 
monarchical authority, even long after 
the conditions have passed which first 
gave rise to that auchority; nor do we 
feel that we have to give such an account 
of the way that powerful and influential 
families in the past transmitted their 
power and influence to their descendants. 
No doubt Tiger feels that there is some- 
thing lacking in this traditional socio- 
logical explanation. But if so he nowhere 
suggests what this is, and it is uncon- 
vincing therefore to expect us to seek the 
far more elusive biological evidence 
when we can be reasonably content with 
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the ordinary sociological mechanisms. 
The long arm of Konrad Lor-saz reaches 
out again, with its elevatia of the 
instinct concept; but I thirk hs warning 
to the ethologists might well have 
included a reminder of th2 pzinciple of 
Occam’s razor. 
Krhan Kumar 
Uriversity of Fen, Canterbury 


Middle Class Families 
C. Bell Routledge & Kegen aul 19€8 


xiii + IQI pp. 35s. 


Despite its title, this book ic nx primarily 
a work of family sociology. If he author’s 
view that ‘a community stad~ is a tool of 
social science, not a sibt matter’ 
(Arensburg) be accepted, thea the book 
covers three substantiv2 creas; the 
family, social mobility and urban (or 
suburban) sociology. 

The data derives from 2 study of two 
middle class housing esta-es :n Swansea 
(South Wales) comprisimg 123 dwell- 
ings. The methods of researck are inten- 
sive rather than extensive, therefore, but 
the findings are saved from -he insigni- 
ficance of empirical particukrity by the 
fact that Bell is able to place his subjects 
in their social context by comparing their 
characteristics with that of the popula- 
tion as a whole as revealed 3y an exten- 
sive study of the County Eoroagh (Rosser 
and Harris, 1965). 

The author writes that ‘te methodo- 
logical conclusions...ar= probably 
more important for future research than 
my substantive findings’. I- is certainly 
true that the value of the bac lies partly 
in its methodclogical frankm=-ss, and the 
attempt to bring a range of research 
techniques both qualitative and quanti- 
tative, ‘sociological’ and “anthropolo- 
gical’ to bear on the phenorena. For this 
reason alone, the book shou_d be bedside 
reading for evzry researca student. 

The substantive and ingportant con- 
tribution which Bell maEes -o the study 
of the family is contained in his article 
‘Mobility and the middle class extended 
family’ (Sociology 2, p. 173) znd need not 
be discussed here. Bel iefines three 


major approaches to the understanding 
of suburban relationships which focus 
respectively on the external and internal 
ecological aspects of the suburbs and the 
process of the establishment and selection 
of relationships within it over time. He 
regards these approaches by themselves 
as unsatisfactory, and argues that even 
a small area, homogeneous in socio- 
economic terms, exhibits a degree of 
differentiation and that such differentia- 
tion is more important than ‘ecological’ 
or ‘sequential’ variables in determining 
the pattern of interaction. 

Bell asserts that on his estates mobility 
is the crucial differentiating factor. The 
nub of his thesis lies in his argument that 
it is not differences in social mobility but 
in geographical mobility that are central. 
The network of kin and friends which 
‘locals’ possess, renders them independent 
of their neighbours for services based on 
proximity. In consequence the structure 
of the estate is understood in terms of 
two distinct estate networks made up 
respectively of locals and non-locals. 
While both the occupationally mobile 
and the stable were found among non- 
locals, the locals contained no cases of 
occupational mobility (across the 
M/n-M line). This fact fits the hy- 
pothesis that geographical mobility is an 
important prerequisite of social and 
occupational mobility, but it would also 
appear that geographic mobility is more 
important than social mobility in deter- 
mining patterns of relationship on an 
estate where different types of ‘mobiles’ 
and ‘stables’ live side by side. 

Bell wishes to go further than this, 
however, and argues that the distinction 
between the occupationally mobile and 
stable is of no greater importance in the 
study of social mobility than the dis- 
tinction between ‘spiralists’ and ‘bur- 
gesses’, that is to say between those who 
‘rise and fall in terms of nation-wide or 
even in international hierarchies... or 
(in terms) of local communities’ 

This quotation exemplifies the chief 
weakness of the book. It is by no means 
necessary in a study of social mobility to 
come to a final decision with regard to 
all the seminal problems concerned with 
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stratification. Yet the author raises a 
large number of such problems quite 
gratuitously but scarcely discusses any of 
the central theoretical issues, concentra- 
ting his fire on the methodologies of 
stratification rather than upon their 
theoretical foundations. It may be 
accepted that the distinction between 
spiralists and burgesses, cosmopolitans 
and locals, etc. was of greater utility in 
understanding the activities of Bell’s re- 
spondents than the distinction between 
occupational mobility and stability. But 
it does not follow that, therefore, existing 
studies of stratification are inadequate. 
The usefulness of a categorization de- 
pends on the uses to which it is put. It is 
one of the merits of Bell’s book that the 
purpose of his distinctions are always 
clear. The use of stratification concepts 
to understand social behaviour makes us 
question what we study stratification for, 
and makes reading this book, in spite of 
its weaknesses, a highly profitable exer- 
cise. 
C. C. Harris 
University College, Swansea 


Patterns of Dominance 
Philip Mason Institute of Race Relations 
and O.U.P. 1970 377 pp. 70s. 


Ten years ago, discussion of ‘the race 
relations problem’ referred to the situa- 
tion in South Africa. Shortly afterwards, 
it was recognized that there were race 
relations in the United States, and in the 
last couple of years Britain has become 
aware of race relations within her own 
shores. It is largely in the wake of the 
realization of the existence of a political 
issue connected with or known as race 
relations that academic inquiry has 
flourished. Thus, in the last few years the 
number of courses on race relations has 
increased rapidly in Britain. 

Those involved in work in this field, 
in research or teaching, are aware of the 
difficulties entailed by the particular 
position of ‘race’ as a term denoting both 
academic study and political issues, 
especially the need of those teaching 
courses on race relations for a coherent 
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theory which enables different situations 
to be related to each other. In effect, 
many of those involved in teaching such 
courses are forced to ask whether there 
is some unifying orientation to the 
material they are using or whether there 
is merely a series of cases—Africa, 
America, the Caribbean, Latin America, 
etc.—from which each person chooses for 
personal reasons and which are all seen 
as being based on ‘race’ by common 
usage. 

As Director of the Institute of Race 
Relations from its foundation in 1958, 
Mr Mason had to face this same problem 
for twelve years: Patterns of Dominance is 
the summary of his thinking and work 
in this period. It does not attempt to be 
a work of sociology or social science, 
which will mean different things for dif- 
ferent readers. For some it will lack the 
discipline of the rigorous application of 
tightly defined concepts; for others this 
will be the valuable freedom from the 
straitjacket of jargon. This is not to 
imply that this is a piece of journalism or 
a polemic; rather Mr Mason is aware of, 
and uses the work of many academic 
researchers over the last decade and 
more, but he does so in terms to suit his 
own approach to the subject. 

This advances a central thesis in very 
broad terms—that race relations are 
basically a particular form of unequal 
relationship between different groups, 
which come to be justified by beliefs 
which use concepts of inherent differ- 
ences between the groups—which 1s 
capable of almost endless variation. A 
large range of factors—sociological, 
economic, political, psychological, cul- 
tural, historical, etc.—can be used to 
describe the particular nature of the 
domination of one group by another. 
The very breadth of the factors which are 
admitted to the discussion will cause 
debate. Some will want to question the 
explanatory value of some factors which 
are brought into the discussion; others 
will want to question the analysis of one 
of the areas treated in the book, which 
ranges over ancient Greece, the Indian 
Empires before the Spanish conquest, 
Africa before the arrival of the European 
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coloniatists, India, South Afri-z, Spanish 
America, the Caribbean and Brazil. 

The discussion is markel Ey a high 
level of understanding of th= ~a2rious and 
very different cultures, wka- might be 
described as the best expression of the 
broadly educated British mird, but this 
leaves open the question £s to whether 
any further, more specific Fut possibly 
more useful, assertions can >e made than 
the very general definition ¢ race rela- 
tions as ‘patterns of dominarc:’. Are all 
the various factors in any si-u1tson equal, 
can they be disentangled st ıl, or what 
status do they have? Is eve-y-s-tuation of 
inequality between groups cr of ‘race 
relations’, or is there someting which 
identifes various kinds of =tuations of 
inequality? It is probably ~ questions 
such as these that the acacenic study 
will turn, taking up anev :ome of the 
themes suggested in the rezenr literature 
of race relations. But the croadness of 
vision which marks this book, its explicit 
attempt to deal not just with zwo or three 
situations, but with a larger perspective 
will make it an invaluable fiat of refer- 
ence in the future. 

H. D. Rose 
Unive-sty of Leicester 


The Theory of Organisaticns: a 
Sociological Framewor« 

David Silverman Heineman2 c70 246 pp. 
40s. paper-back ars. 


This is an interesting book, which should 
be of value both to the student of organi- 
zations and to sociologists in general. It 
is not, as the title might svezest, either 
the statement of a general “keory about 
organization or yet anctte textbook 
which simply’summiarizes tne literature. 
It contains a review of the IHerature, but 
this is done in a pointed ard =ritical man- 
ner designed to bring out -Fose aspects 
which are relevant to the acthor’s theses. 
This thesis is that the ‘att=n’ frame of 
reference can fruitfully be aplied in the 
study of organizations, arcl that the ‘sys- 
tems’ model which the anmthor detects 
underlying most recent wocL on organi- 


zations has severe explanatory deficien- 
cies. He succeeds in applying some of the 
insights of the phenomenologists without 
succumbing to their jargon, which is 
cause for serious congratulation. (It took 
several chapters, however, before I real- 
ized that ‘positivist’ was being used as a 
dirty word.) His criticisms suggest that 
he rejects the systems approach alto- 
gether, but at the end of the book he 
argues that each approach asks different 
questions and so they are not to be 
treated as alternatives. Unfortunately he 
cannot provide examples of research fully 
and deliberately based on the ‘action’ 
approach that he prefers, but his reinter- 
pretations of previous research indicate 
what such research might be, and we 
note with interest that a project of his 
own is under way. 

There are, however, some theoretical 
difficulties in his approach. It seems to 
rest in part on a naive concept of causa- 
tion which assumes that a given event 
can only have one ‘cause’, so that to 
demonstrate that one factor is relevant 
is to refute the causal efficacy of another. 
There is also the problem of causal re- 
gress: Why is it not as legitimate to ask 
where the actors’ meanings and definitions 
of the situation come from as it is to raise, 
as he does, the analogous question in 
relation to functionalism? These issues 
seem to turn on the distinction, which the 
author does not make, between explana- 
tions of the covering law type and those 
that are adequate on the level of meaning; 
he clearly prefers the latter criterion, but 
the problems dealt with by the former 
cannot be wished away. Further, taking 
the actor’s viewpoint should not entail 
solipsism. The actions of others constitute 
a set of constraints, of factors in the situa- 
tion with which ego’s definitions must 
somehow cope; there are social facts. One 
sometimes suspects that the unexception- 
able case for taking the actor’s viewpoint 
into account has been stretched to advo- 
cate simply taking it. 

These critical comments indicate that 
the book raises important problems of 
general theoretical significance, and has 
succeeded in its object of placing the 
theory of organizations firmly in a socio- 
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logical context. It is a worthwhile con- 

tribution which, hopefully, may be car- 
ried further. 

Jennifer Plait 

University of Sussex 


Men in Mid-Career : A Study of 
British Managers and Technical 
Specialists 

Cyril Sofer Cambridge University Press 
1970 xxii + 376 pp. 70s. paper 22s. 


Studies of the ‘meaning’ of work are by 
no Means uncommon, By and large, they 
concentrate on manual workers and their 
orientation is psychological. The attempt 
that is made in this book to bring to beara 
sociological perspective upon the mana- 
gerial experience of work, is therefore, to 
be welcomed. 

The book falls into two parts: an ex- 
tensive review of the literature on work 
experience and a report on an investiga- 
tion of attitudes among 81 middle-mana- 
gers employed by two firms. Managers 
tended to be graduate technical special- 
ists in the relatively staid chemicals enter- 
prise but were largely non-graduate 
administrators in the apparently more 
dynamic American-owned motor com- 
pany. The sample were aged between 35 
and 39 and were, therefore, in mid-career 
and likely, the author suggests, to be 
reconsidering the appropriate labels that 
should be attached to themselves and to 
their work histories. Indeed, a major 
finding of the study is the centrality of 
work in the attempt of the manager to 
construct and sustain an acceptable view 
of self. This does not necessarily imply an 
identification with the employing organ- 
isation; in the case of the motor managers 
social contacts at work were particularly 
important, while the more technically- 
minded chemicals executives enjoyed the 
professional atmosphere of their peer 
group. 

The major pre-occupation of nearly all 
the respondents was the possibility of 
advancement. Among other explanations 
that are offered, it is suggested that the 
time-tabling of career movements gives 
meaning and continuity to personal ex- 
perience and self-image. It was over the 
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issue of promotion and the proper utili- 
zation of their potentialities that the 
greatest stress arose. Somewhat surpri- 
singly, however, the graduate chemicals 
managers experienced little conflict be- 
tween professional and bureaucratic 
values. It appears that the habit of re- 
cruiting specialists to administrative 
positions creates a scientifically oriented 
organization and that the economic 
dimension added to research in industry 
may be regarded less as a threat but more 
as an interesting challenge. 

The major limitation of this book, 
paradoxically enough, is that the worthy 
attempt to draw upon as many sources as 
possible in the analysis of the material 
ultimately leads to a somewhat confused 
argument. The extensive review of the 
literature could well have been shortened 
in favour of a more consistent discussion 
of the study itself. ‘There is, for instance, 
an uneasy fit between the concept of 
‘career’ and that of the ‘need hierarchy’ 
—as developed by the humanistic psy- 
chologists. Just as Dr Sofer seems to be 
presenting a stimulating interactionist 
account of the moral career of the mana- 
ger, he changes gear and we learn about 
the universal ‘higher’ need for self- 
actualization and the role of the primary 
group in mediating between the indivi- 
dual and the organization. Theattempt to 
bring process into the analysis of organi- 
zations (through the concept of ‘career’) 
is refreshing but the author has restricted 
himself unnecessarily by seeking to bring 
together incompatible theories and by 
using the interview situation as his re- 
search tool—he himself notes at one point 
that interviews freeze situations and pro- 
duce rationalizations. 

David Silverman 
University ef London Goldsmiths’ College 


The Growth of White-Collar 
Unionism 
George Sayers Bain Oxford University 


Press 1970 233 pp. 555. 


This book is an extension of work which 
has already appeared as a research 
paper prepared at the request of the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
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Employers’ Associations. It dees descrip- 
tively wizh white-collar employ-rent and 
unionism,-with trade union sfrus-ure and 
policy, and with employer end govern- 
ment attitudes, but the core of the work 
is in the chapters on work situa-on. Des- 
pite its title, the book makes moce use of 
cross-sectional than historical cota, 

The study presents an intere:sing con- 
trast between the approach f aa econo- 
mist and that of most sociolozts=. On the 
credit side are the choice of date and the 
method of analysis, Many pecple, from 
Marx (to whom Bain does mot refer) on- 
ward, have assumed a relaticcship be- 
tween the concentration of wctkers into 
larger units and union activit». Dut there 
has been little systematic evicence pro- 
duced. Yet for comparatively litle effort, 
using a good deal of published Bta, Bain 
has been able to look at the reRtionship 
between concentration and wnicn density 
for all white-collar groups ani over the 
whole cf British Industry. 

However, despite its valus, ks method 
has its limitations, both sratzical and 
theoretical, and it is in the letter respect 
that the book is weakest. Father than 
simply demonstrating the str=azth of the 
relationship between dens ty and con- 
centration, Bain chooses to conduct a 
crusade on behalf of this singk= indepen- 
dent variable. He devotes nu=5 effort to 
knocking down other possibE explanatory 
variables, which might have ben better 
spent in discussing their add-t've effect. 

More important than ths, -hough, is 
the lack of any theoretical famework 
within which union memtership would 
have a significant place. Na new evidence 
is presented on the process >v ythich con- 
centration leads to densizy, and Bain 
appears not to wish to diszrmiinate be- 
tween explanations, such zs the one 
centred on bureaucratization, which have 
wider theoretical implication:, and those 
which are almost trivial, foz example that 
union organizers seek out tke larger estab- 
lishments, Greater apprecia-con of the 
efforts made by sociologi-t3 -o develop 
theory in this area would Lave made this 
a much more valuable book. 

X. Prandy 
CamBics University 


The Sociology of The Blue-Collar 
Worker 

N. F. Dufty (ed.) E. J. Brill 1969 198 pp. 
32 guilders. 


I have always had a sneaking desire to 
write a non-review of a non-book. This is 
it. It is a non-review because after one 
has said that the book may be useful as a 
reference volume there is little to say. 
After all, what can be said of a non-book? 
It is a non-book for two reasons. First it is 
a straight reprint of the International Jour- 
nal of Comparative Sociology, vol. X, 1-2, 
1969, without change as far asI can tell, 
even to the extent that references can be 
found to other papers ‘in this issue of the 
Journal’! Secondly, and more to the 
point, there is no real unifying theme. 

The book consists of a series of eleven 
articles on the blue-collar worker in 
various countries, together with a two- 
page introduction by the editor. The 
editor’s contribution has clearly been to 
commission the papers, possibly not an 
easy task, but he has made no attempt to 
integrate them. His introduction merely 
summarizes the contents of the volume 
and emphasizes, as ifit were a virtue, that 
‘the authors were asked to write on the 
sociology of blue-collar workers in the 
country with which they were familiar. 
They were left free to develop the topic 
as they thought fit except that in each 
case they were asked not to concentrate 
on a narrow case study but to take a 
broad approach.’ We are told that con- 
sistency of treatment was prevented by 
the wide differences in the amount of 
material available in the various coun- 
tries, and because a scholar is entitled to 
freedom cf choice in the way he treats a 
topic. 

Now, all this may well be right, and it 
did in fact produce what I considered an 
interesting journal volume. Whether it is 
worth having as a book depends on your 
requirements. The treatment of the vari- 
ous countries, in so far as I can judge, is 
competent at worst and very competent 
at best. The book provides a set of sum- 
maries on the ‘state of the art’ in a num- 
ber of countries together with a mine of 
bibliographical information. It is quite 
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convenient having the British and Ameri- 
can material brought together, though 
there is nothing here that will surprise any 
British sociologist familiar with the area. 
As 2 source of comparative material on 
Italy, East Africa, Peru, America, Bel- 
gium, Argentina, Germany, India and 
Japan it is undoubtedly useful. The chap- 
ter by Form on ‘Occupational and Social 
Integration of Automobile Workers in 
Four Countries’ is the only truly compar- 
ative piece and deserves special mention. 
I shall use the book for reference as it will 
now be on my shelves. Readers of this 
review may well decide to walk to the 
library and read the original. Lazier ones, 
those far from a library and the rich may 
decide to buy it. 
Frank Bechhofer 
University of Edinburgh 


Organisational Development 
P. J. Sadler and B. A. Barry; Longman 


Group 1970 235 pp. 50s. 


The authors are in the Tavistock tradi- 
tion of social scientific involvement in 
industry. They report the disease of their 
hosts; a diary of the process of their inter- 
ventions; theoretical debate and the 
management devices they favour. The 
scene 18 a printing group recently created 
by the merger of two small family print- 
ing firms. 

First, a brief, clear, technical history 
of printing. Management, worker and 
work are considered old-fashioned. Fam- 
ily businesses are carefully portrayed as 
the irrational interplay of familial and 
employee loyalties with profitability 
criteria. 

The managers were asked to fill in a 
blank organizational chart, describe with 
whom and about what they communi- 
cated and tell of their satisfactions. ‘There 
were many unreciprocated identifications 
of position, complex networks of famili- 
arity and a happy atmosphere. The 
researchers wanted ‘formal’ and ‘rational’ 
managements, Production workflows were 
decentralized, central services created, 
and meetings started betwcen the new 
heads and levels. ‘True to form, economic 
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performance did increase (throughout the 
economic analysis is competent) and 
resentment was rife. : 

Next, social scientists are treated to a 
typology of organizations delineated by 
the two variables of control and integra- 
tion. For managers these serve as head- 
ings in checklists of techniques appropri- 
ate to a type of technology. The authors 
conclude that, to survive, firms should 
automate technology, formalize manage- 
ment, bargain over productivity, analyse 
markets and amalgamate companies. 

Whilst owner/managers may find the 
advice an unnerving challenge, I found 
the analysis insubstantial. ‘The organiza- 
tion theory section was a garbled account 
of three schools of management thought. 
Most recent theory and research was 
missing. The few works used (Weber, 
Burns and Stalker, Woodward) were 
poorly related and inadequately inter- 
related. The firms were businesses not 
organizations, The authors wanted them 
to become organizations. Paradoxically 
they were too dependent on theories they 
did not need. The empirical work was 
shallow, neither derived from the theory, 
nor used in the subsequent typology nor 
important in the advice. But the account 
does show how action research is a per- 
suasive personnel function; it has yet to 
‘test a theory’. 

Chapters 2 and g are illuminating on 
the complexities of the family firm and 
what happens when, as one manager 
said, ‘The family firm joins the rat-race’. 

Colin Fletcher 
The University of Aston in Birmingham 


The Enlightenment: An Interpreta- 
tion 

Vol. II : The Science of Freedom 
Peter Gay Weidenfeld and Nicolson 1970 
xxii + 705 + xviii pp. 120s. 


Peter Gay’s magnificent cighteenth- 
century opera in three acts has reached 
completion with the publication of his 
second volume. From his Overture in 
1967 to his Finale this year the quick 
rhythms of his principal theme tunes 
never falter. The author himself, how- 
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ever, would have us use a logica. analogy. 
‘The second volume is designec to stand 
in synthetic relationship, az the last part 
of a triad, to the thesis anc actithesis of 
Books One and Two in Vclune I, Ths 
dialectical development is intended to 
emphasize the resolution cf “Łe tension 
between what Professor Gay called 
modern paganism in his first \clume and 
the insecure Christianity cf the enlight- 
ened century. 

Neither of the titles he gives to thus 
resolution—The Sctence o7 Freedom as 
applied to the volume or TFe Pursuit 3f 
Modernity as applied to Fock Three— 
adequately conveys the princival theme 
of the third act. Indeed, it vadd be very 
difficult to do so in a few words, for it is 
easier to bring out the ten-Dn in the 
clashes of conviction ducim: the En.- 
lightenment than to characterize ts 
resolution. Alfred Cobban, shortly before 
his death, wrote of the Enlmhtenmert: 
‘If we ask what it was, the answer is 
bound to be that it was p-marily an 
attitude of mind. ... It wa: above all, 
I believe, an age of ratial optimism. 


It is just this rational oftirasm, vague 
though the term may be, wh:ch provices 
the unifying theme for the rich diversity 
and changes of key whica caaracterme 
Volume II of Gay’s interpzctation. As 
in the previous volume, the theme 
emerges more clearly in the admirable 
orchestration of the bibliograrhical essay 
which completes the work. Readers of 
Volume I will not need tc b= told of the 
Voltairean malice of Profesor Gay’s 
scholarly allusions or cf te appro- 
priately encyclopaedic ca-hclacity of àis 
learning. Indeed, scholers and even 
amateurs of the period may well precer 
to read the bibliographical essay than 
the main work. 

Sociologists and politicz] theorists, 
however, should be urged to read at least 
chapters seven to ten of the text. Even 
today, too many sociologist, bewitcked 
by the title of their craft tacn back no 
further than Comte anc Seint-Simon. 
They have not heard of Corcorcet; and, 
pace Durkheim, they do no: read Mon- 
tesquieu. ‘Whatever may eve become 


of sociology in the nineteenth century’, 
wHtes Professor Gay, ‘when the dis- 
cipline got its name and took a dis- 
ticctively conservative and nostalgic 
tucn, in the Enlightenment, when it was 
invented, it was a science designed to 
acvance freedom and humanity.’ To 
urderstand the unresolved enigma of 
such a science, a knowledge of the eigh- 
tesnth century is to be commended; and 
acquaintance with Professor Gay’s inter- 
pretation cannot fail to enhance that 
krowledge. l 
Whether or not, as is alleged, this 
vclume can be read satisfactorily on its 
own, it is clear that both on operatic and 
dīalectical grounds it would be better 
tæken in concert with its predecessor. 
Tae order im which they are studied is 
probably less important. The eminent 
overatic cast is always on stage; and 
dalectical development often becomes 
more meaningful in reverse. 
Charles Vereker 
University of Durham 


Eehaviour Adaptation in Late Life 
Ewald W. Busse and Eric Pfeiffer (eds.) 
J & A. Churchill Ltd 1969 395 pp. 
1155. 


This book is the outcome of a cooperative 
enterprise undertaken by a team of 17 
aithors based on the Duke University 
Center for the Study of Ageing and Human 
Development. The team included twelve 
members of the School of Medicine of the 
University, the others being drawn from 
tne fields of sociology, economics and 
social work. Not only was the project 
carefully planned in advance, but the 
euthors and some of their colleagues met 
weekly while the work was in progress 
b review and revise chapters in draft. 
The result, say the editors, was to pro- 
cuce a study that is both multidisciplin- 
ery and interdisciplinary in character. 
The balance is more heavily weighted 
fowards the medical and psychiatric side 
cf the question than is usual in a book 
whose theme is the basically social 
problem of ‘how people adapt to grow- 
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ing old’ and how to help them to do so, 
but it is none the worse for that. On the 
contrary, the value of this pattern of 
collaboration, in which about half the 
contributions are medical or psycho- 
logical, is very considerable. It is well 
exemplified in the chapter by the editors 
on Functional Psychiatric Disorders in Old 
Age in which they have managed to deal 
in some detail with both symptoms and 
treatment, keeping an eye all the time 
to the interests of the sociologist and the 
welfare worker. 

Nevertheless complete integration, as 
one might expect, has not been achieved, 
and discrepancies occur attributable in 
many cases to differences of viewpoint 
and contexts which have not been made 
fully explicit to the reader, though they 
may have been well understood by the 
authors meeting in conclave. Behind this 
lies the familiar dilemma of pursuing 
parallel studies of the process of ageing 
and of the aged as a social group, and 
linking them together without confusing 
the one with the other. Since the out- 
standing work of the Center has been, 
and still is, on longitudinal studies of 
ageing, while the editors have built their 
Introduction mainly round the question 
—‘are the elderly a minority group?’, it 
is clear that this dual approach has been 
very consciously developed in this pro- 
ject. But generalization is exceptionally 
difficult in both cases, since the group is 
heterogeneous and the processes vary in 
speed and incidence. The now obsoles- 
cent conflict between the ‘activity’ and 
‘disengagement’ theories was a fight 
between two part-truths rather than 
between true and false. Professor Pal- 
more’s wholly justified attack on ‘nega- 
tive stereotypes’ about old age would be 
less open to the charge of excessive 
optimism if the summaries of the findings 
on which his general statements are 
based had been less laconic. Examples of 
statements needing amplification are: 
that the Duke study ‘found little or no 
significant decline in activities among 
those aged 60 to go over a Io0-year 
period’; and ‘earnings from employment 
are the largest single source of income 
for persons aged 65 or over’. 
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The facts and figures are mostly 
American and, in the case of institutional 
and community care, of particular 
interest. 

T. H. Marshall 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
Unive: sity of London 


Anthropology and Social Change 
L. P. Mair L.S.E. Monographs 
Athlone Press 203 pp. 35s. 


Professor Mair’s collection of essays re- 
places the earlier Studtes in Applied 
Anthropology (1957): six of the eight 
essays in that volume are reproduced 
here, and eight others are added to- 
gether with a short introduction. Three 
of the additions complement the earlier 
material on African chiefs, so that the 
overall emphasis is now on their position 
and authority under independent govern- 
ments; one is an interesting pioneering 
(1962) account of new leaders; another 
is her discussion of ‘Race, Tribalism and 
Nationalism’ (1959), an essay char- 
acteristic for its knot-cutting lucidity, and 
for the way in which Professor Mair 
applies simply-stated propositions to 
analyse complex problems successfully. 
The brilliant ‘How Small-scale Societies 
Change’ (1964) is here; and it is com- 
plemented by “Tradition and Modernity 
in the New Africa’ (1965) which begins 
with a short account of how anthropo- 
logists’ attitudes to change have changed, 
and then discusses African leaders’ atti- 
tudes to innovations. The last three 
essays are on witchcraft, clientship and 
‘Independent Religious Movements’. 
The introduction is about the status of 
applied anthropology. She rejects the 
opinion that students of other disciplines 
can be exposed to anthropology ‘as a 
short cut tosome kind of welfare activity’: 
they need to master the principle of 
social structure which, as she reminds us 
with a charming Malinowskian anec- 
dote, has come to include social change 
only in the last generation. 

The introduction is the only piece 
here which has not been published be- 
fore: one essay has been published twice 
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elsewhere, and most of the > hers are 
deservedly well known to stants and 
colleagues. The book howev=r is more 
than the sum of its parts. If i = portrait 
of one cf the finer traditions a cur trade: 
scrupulous and humane erg—zement in 
real problems, working from a secure 
scholarly base. Many scholer= when con- 
fronted with a non-speciali= audience 
tend to reject the audience’s cefinitions 
of the problems (‘It all depents what you 
mean by...’). Professor M&r does not 
do this: she can write on ‘-2if-govern- 
ment or good government? -rd make a 
scholarly contribution as v2N as ilu- 
minating problems which h= layman 
perceives to be important. “hat is one 
way in which the book edits up. The 
other is that it shows the wte range of 
interests, of practical and ec—demic con- 
cerns which can be incezrated and 
illuminated by one person; amvided, of 
course, that that person is zs -sarned and 
intelligent as Professor Mar 
JF. Davis 
Urarraly of Kent 


Sociology of Law 
V. Aulert (ed.) Penguin Beaccs 1969 
367 pp. ros. 


This is a good book but con=cering Pro- 
fessor Aubert’s eminence anc tne breadth 
of his familiarity with the liteeture in the 
field, not as good as it ougEt o be, Accor- 
ding to the publisher it s designed to 
present the essential papers :n the Socio- 
logy of Law but it only pactally fulfils 
this function. To some extect this kind 
of judgment could probaEy be made 
about any collection which _tempted to 
do so. The differences, and -kere will be 
differences, between what Aubert and 
any particular reviewer /sacialgist thinks 
are essential, at least at th. -nargins, is 
irrelevant. Furthermore, most would 
agree on the undoubted importance of 
many of the contributors included, but 
not or the particular papers. 7er example, 
Weber yes, but why Weber o ‘Rational 
and Irrational Administrati: = of Justice’; 
perhaps mainly because cf e length? 
However, the book sufEs Tom a fun- 


damental deficiency—its introductions; 
introductions which do not even approach 
an adequate presentation of preliminary 
issues. ‘They are neither introductions to 
the subject nor to the book. For part one, 
for example, in seven sentences he discus- 
ses the various approaches of Durkheim, 
Maine, Renner, Thurman Arnold, and 
Harry Bredemeier. Similarly, he at- 
tempts, without saying so specifically, to 
give an introduction to the main problems 
in the Sociology of Law, in just over five 
pages. This makes it a very difficult book 
to use on its own and this is important 
considering the very underdeveloped 
state of sociological studies of law and 
legal institutions in Britain. 

The ‘reader’ includes twenty-eight 
articles (about half of which are fairly 
easily obtainable elsewhere, either in 
standard works, like Dicey, or in popular 
Journals like Acta Soctologica) divided into 
five sections. These are: Law and Social 
Structure; Legislation, Law Enforcement 
and the Public; Law and Conflict Resolu- 
tion; Judicial Behaviour; and, The Legal 
Profession. 

While we must stress the importance of 
and the need for comparative study of 
law, when it does take place, it is not 
without its problems. In this book a 
practical difficulty is created by the fact 
that many of the articles are drawn from 
studies of very different kinds of legal 
systems; systems which include those of 
Norway, Poland, Italy and Japan. 
Although these articles are (for the most 
part) not particularly technical, a British 
reader may have difficulty understanding 
all the points made without a great 
deal of preliminary reading. Even in 
the case of the American system, which 
is often erroneously assumed to be very 
closely related to our own, general 
readers may have some trouble follow- 
ing some of the arguments. 

Nonetheless, this inexpensive book pro- 
vides a valuable source of supplementary 
readings to complement a complete course 
in the Sociology of Law or Comparative 
Social Institutions. It also provides a good 
list of materials for further reading. 

Robert F. Wilson 
University of Edinburgh 
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The Assassins: A Radical Sect in 
Islam 
Bernard Lewis Weidenfeld and Nicolson 


1967 140 pp. gos. 


In this scholarly study, Professor Lewis 
provides us with a thoroughly documen- 
ted history of the Ismaili sect known as 
the Assassins. They represent a distinctive 
example of the recurrent messianic, 
antinomian strain to be found in Islamic 
—and Christian—history; their distinc- 
tiveness is in their elaborate organization, 
their esoteric teachings (and the myths 
that came to surround them) and their 
activist policy of strategic terrorism. Al- 
though certainly a sect, the Assassins 
were, like many other Muslim groups, 
also a political and military fraternity 
operating from territorial bases within a 
more or less feudal and unstable political 
arena. 

Most of this book is devoted to the rise, 
continuance and decline of the sect told 
as narrative history, from the emergence 
of the Nizari party among the Fatimids 
and the consolidation of Nizari faith into 
Assassin teaching and activism under 
Hasan-i-Saban in Persia in the 1080s, 
From 1094 the Assassins were virtually 
an autonomous Isma’ili sect operating 
from the remote castle of Alamut, and 
bringing sudden death to high officials of 
the Sunni persuasion of the Sultan by the 
infiltration of Assassins into courts, mili- 
tary camps and mosques. Fanatical devo- 
tion in seeking martyrdom as an Assassin 
captured the imagination of European 
commentators (more acquainted with the 
Syrian branch of the movement during 
the crusades) and led to the speculations 
about the role of hashish in persuading 
converts about the bliss to be attained by 
assassinatory heroism. 

Professor Lewis is able to show the 
familiar process of routinization among 
the Assassins, their accommodation to 
political exigencies and, in Syria, their 
readiness to use their developed terrorist 
technique as a method of tax gathering 
instead of as a weapon of religious piety. 
It was here, under the cunning direction 
of Sinan ibn Salman ibn Muhammad, the 
old man of the mountain, that the Assas- 
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sins became best known to Europeans 
(and subject to the exaggerated myths 
about the relationship of drug-taking and 
fanaticism). Their attempts on the life of 
Saladin, and their successes against the 
Christian princes among the Crusaders, 
were enough to spread terror across 
Europe, even though they proved ineffec- 
tive against the Knights Templar and the 
Hospitallers, since these orders, enjoying 
permanent successive leadership, were 
far less seriously threatened by the mur- 
der of their commanders, Indeed, they 
succeeded in levying tribute from the 
Assassins until the latter were finally sub- 
dued in Syria by Baybars, Maluk Sultan 
of Egypt, in the thirteenth century. Mean- 
while the Mongol armies had swept the 
Assassins before them in their invasion of 
Persia. 

At this distance in time, with paucity 
of sources on the social operation of the 
Assassins, assessment of this movement— 
part sect, part order—is clearly difficult. 
Briefly, Professor Lewis examines theories 
that have regarded the Isma’ilis as an 
ethnic minority fighting against the domi- 
nant Arabs; as countrymen fighting 
against the cities; as conservatives and 
feudalists struggling against egalitarian 
strains in society; and as an underprivi- 
ledged minority fighting a popular cause. 
The complexity of the period and the 
absence of data make final judgments im- 
possible, and the author attempts none. 
The Assassins remain a dark chapter— 
albeit much illuminated by this admirably 
readable book—in the history of messian- 
ism. 

Bryan Wilson 
All Souls, Oxford 


Educational Administration and 
the Social Sciences 

G. Baron and W. Taylor (eds.) 
Athlone Press 1969 vii+193 pp. 455. 


The study of the administration of the 
increased resources being devoted to 
education has only slowly become a 
concern of social scientists. ‘This book 
is welcome as a first contribution in 
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a field so far dominated ty American 
work, which, even when abbreviated 
and simplified, still antazcrizes our 
own educational administrasors and 
teachers, and gives an impression of 
being exercises by social sci=mtists for 
social scientists. 

The expressed intentcon of the 
authors here to present a crumber of 
pragmatic approaches is coasequently 
most opportune. They psesent ten 
articles by different author covering 
theoretical approaches to edacational 
administration, the trairirg of the 
school administrator, curriculum 
change, educational teckn2Dgy and 
operational research. Bu:, while the 
individual contributions ace often 
excellent, the total effect 5 -lepressing. 
The blame must lie with ta: editors, 
who, while contributing we I-balanced 
introductory articles to the rwo parts 
of the book, have not mmmposed any 
coherence over the indivictal items, 
‘There seems to have been tE attempt 
to eliminate overlap and re3etition, or 
to relate the two parts labelizc Analysis 
and Applications. Unfor-uncztely too, 
in a bcok designed to show wnat social 
scientists can contribute © =wurses for 
teache-s and local governm=tt officers, 
this division immerses the reeder from 
the start in three sociolgical essays, 
all of which justifiably, edici-ntly, but 
repetitively traverse Getr2b, Gross, 
Halpin and Parsons. The pragmatism 
and even chauvinism that shese des- 
cripticns of the stage arm~ c Forganiza- 
tional analysis will rouse -s _ixely to be 
confirmed by the absence o? any refer- 
ence to them once the apl cations are 
discussed in the second hal . 

M. d- Shipman 
Unive-sd~ of Keele 


Society and Pauperism: Zaglish 
Ideas on Poor Relief, 1795-1834 
J. R. Poynter Routledge x< 4=gan Paul 


1969 367 pp. 5os. 


Professor Poynter’s subject i. the long 
debate on the poor Jaw thatararked the 


forty years or so before the famous Act 
of 1834 that gave poor-law administra- 
tion not only its nineteenth-century 
form, but, for the first time, a philo- 
sophy and a policy. Almost from its 
inception at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century poor relief had 
excited controversy. If Samuel John- 
son was right in considering provision 
for the poor the true test of civilization 
there was unceasing debate as to the 
need for that provision and the form 
it should take. The debate became 
more intense from the 1790s, with the 
rise in the cost of relief through the 
inflation of the long years of war, and 
criticism of what was increasingly felt 
to be an intolerable burden fastened 
on the ‘allowance’ system of wage- 
subvention that was thought to have 
been introduced by the Speenhamland 
decision of 1795. 

As Poynter shows, the debate was 
intermittent, being, as might be expec- 
ted, more active in years of distress, 
‘There was much concern for the poor, 
if no less for the ratepayers, but there 
was also a common conviction that 
poor relief created paupers and de- 
graded its recipients. In the years of 
distress after 1815 there was, in conse- 
quence, a strong movement for aboli- 
tion, as part of a return to normal 
conditions, but this was never in 
practice socially or politically accept- 
able. What the 1834 reforms eventually 
achieved was a rationalization of exist- 
ing prejudices which overcame the 
demand for abolition by limiting relief 
for the able-bodied to absolute destitu- 
tion, not merely poverty, in terms that 
would deter all but the most needy. 
‘The ‘allowance’ system was brought to 
an end, though the reformers failed to 
observe that it had already largely dis- 
appeared, such allowances as were paid 
being in the main what would be called 
today child allowances, rather than 
wage supplements. However, ‘the 
Commissioners found the evils they 
expected to find’, and their findings 
were long to colour social policy. What 
they had in fact achieved was in the 
first place to make, and enforce, a dis- 
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tinction between poverty and in- 
digence: henceforth poverty was to be 
unrelieved except by private charity. 
The distinction was originally Ben- 
tham’s (as was the concept of ‘less 
eligibility’), though echoed, as Poynter 
shows, by Patrick Colcuhoun in 1806. 
Benthamite, too, was the establishment 
of a uniform and centralized adminis- 
tration to bring order into the chaos 
of local control, an innovation from 
which in time much was to flow. 

All this, however, bore little relation 
to the many years of discussion that had 
preceded it. If the 1832 commissioners 
failed to understand what they were 
Investigating, the numerous pamph- 
leteers were rarely more percipient. 
Malthus, it is true, eventually modified 
his conviction that allowances stimu- 
lated population, but continued to 
maintain that the poor law should go, 
and his were only some of the many 
arguments advanced. ‘A secure pro- 
vision for the indigent,’ Poynter quotes 
Bentham as saying, ‘is to the philan- 
thropist what a pineapple is to the 
epicure.’ In fact there was little that 
was new in the debate, or that was not 
to be heard later, and many were the 
panaceas advanced, from allotments to 
savings banks. There was, indeed, 
‘intellectual confusion’, and if much 
that was put forward could be des- 
cribed as ‘detestable’ by modern 
standards, there was equally much that 
revealed understanding, as in the case 
of one writer who saw illness as a prime 
cause of pauperism, and wanted more 
dispensaries and medical relief, a case 
that was still being argued in the Com- 
mission of 1905-9. 

It is principally the minor writers 
and speakers with whom Poynter is 
concerned, the men who in their grop- 
ing after a solution of a perennial 
problem unconsciously revealed the 
habits of mind of their age, the ‘intel- 
lectual spectacles’, in his apt phrase, 
through which they saw their world. 
What was needed, Bentham com- 
plained, was ‘intelligence’, the accurate 
information on which to base opinion. 
The 1834 reformers flattered them- 
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selves that they had such ‘intelligence’, 
and their findings soon became, in con- 
sequence, ‘the sacred text of a rigid 
conservatism’. However inadequate we 
may consider those findings, our first 
concern must be with their cogency for 
their own times, and looking around 
us we may well ask whether we are, in 
the mass, necessarily better informed, 
more free of prejudice and preconcep- 
tion, today. As Poynter says, in his 
closing words, of the period he has 
surveyed, ‘it was possible for a few men 
of exceptional moral and intellectual 
insight to reject the half-truths of 
debate and to seek a better solution. 
But exceptional insight remains excep- 
tional, in our own age as much as in 
theirs.’ 
Maurice Bruce 
University of Sheffield 


E., Franklin Frazier on Race 
Relations : Selected papers 

Edited with an introduction by G. 
Franklin Edwards Chicago University 
of Chicago Press 1968 331 pp. 1215. 


(paper 36s.) 


At the last count less than a decade ago 
there were 127 living black American 
holders of the Ph.D. in sociology. E. 
Franklin Frazier (1894-1962), a past 
president of the American Sociological 
Association and Chief of the Applied 
Social Sciences Division, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
was one of them. 

Frazier, who was trained at the 
University of Chicago and taught 
several generations of black youth at 
Fisk and Howard universities, was, 
according to Everett C. Hughes, ‘Park's 
most complete student’. His published 
dissertation on the Negro family in 
Chicago was acknowledged by Ernest 
Burgess as the first to combine the 
methods of human ecology and use of 
personal documents in the unique way 
which became the hallmark of the 
Chicago School. 

This volume in the series Heritage 
of Sociology presents twenty selections 
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from his articles about the Negro under 
segregation, the impact cf urbaniza- 
tion and the rise of the mcdle-class 
Negro, the patterns of reo relations 
in Brazil, the Caribbean, -frica and 
America, and the question >} -ie Negro 
and desegregation. 

The editor’s choice is tar and im- 
partial Two classic examples of 
empirical urban research <re mcluded: 
‘Negro Harlem’ and ‘Iie Negro 
Family’ in Chicago. Unfrtunately, 
Frazier’s provocative rejoiicer to Mel- 
ville Herskovits’ article on the Negro 
in Bahia, Brazil (ASR 1945). 13 missing. 

Frazier was often criticizeł for being 
‘too subjective’. His reply c—stained in 
‘The Theoretical Structtm f Socio- 
logy and Sociological Re-zearch’, an 
article based on his lectur at the 
University of London in :aşf, still has 
merit today. He said, -Ere is ‘no 
justification for the socials, in his 
striving to be “scientifc” ~ abandon 
the study of significant axl funda- 
mental sociological prob-ems because 
quantitative and precise tools of 
research have not been i=v2loped to 
deal with such problems. Cily during 
the course of studying sigmi icant socio- 
logical problems will th- necessary 
scientific tools be forced te hance the 
validity of sociological azzlysis and 
generalisation.’ 

Black sociologists, in me face of 
much professional oppostzon, have 
always had to recognize =rd wrestle 
with this fundamental =mth and, 
moreover, had to resolve me problem 
of identifying themselvesir relation to 
the ‘Negro question’ tı racialist 
societies. In this first 100 y- ars of their 
existence, black American sociologists 
have had a chequered Listory. Hugh 
Smythe of Brooklyn Colleze is a U.S. 
ambassador; Nathan Hare 2f San Fran- 
cisco State is a black militen:; DuBois, 
a pan-Africanist, died a d2Gcated black 
Marxist. Frazier took no Sc: he sought 
to study the black mam and not to 
change him nor the sociz] structure. 
His work is an accurate -edection of 
the best that black socc xgists have 
had to offer io the proke=Dn and to 


their people in the context of a white 
society that scorns them. 

T. L. Blair 

Regent Sheet Polytechnic 


Without a Wedding-Ring : 
Casework with Unmarried Parents 
J. Pochin Constable 1969 164 pp. 

30S. 


There is an extensive and changing 
American literature on social work in 
the area of illegitimacy, and even some 
research, The present work is probably 
the first of its kind in this country. It 
is not based on research, though there 
is reference to a review of 700 cases and 
statistics are produced to uncertain 
effect in connection with the grouping 
of unmarried mothers into the follow- 
ing categories: those who conceive 
before their sixteenth birthday; those 
over thirty years old; those who have 
two or more babies (subdivided 
between those who are and those who 
are not promiscuous); middle-class un- 
married mothers; those living away 
from home; extra-marital conceptions 
and others—this residual category con- 
tains, we are told, the largest number, 
but they are discussed in less than a 
page. The book is mainly based on the 
author’s long experience in social 
work, and is aimed partly at describing 
the problem of unmarried parenthood, 
but mostly at giving a descriptive and 
prescriptive account of social casework 
with those concerned. It achieves the 
second objective more successfully than 
the first. 

The grasp of unmarried parenthood 
as a social problem seems unsure. The 
two following statements indicate the 
author’s uncritical approach: ‘It is 
largely owing to psychology that 
society’s attitude towards its deviants 
has in general become kinder and 
wiser.’ ‘We now see unmarried preg- 
nancy not as a deadly sin, but as a 
grave symptom’ (italics supplied). A 
case study approach to social problems 
is important and has for too long been 
neglected, but the present attempt is 
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limited by the author’s exclusive 
reliance on a none too clearly de- 
lineated psychology. ‘... when Brenda 
is getting ready for the dance on Friday 
night she would not dream of protect- 
ing herself against Ken’s advances. To 
do so would be to admit that they are 


likely to have intercourse .. . and she 
cannot do this because it touches upon 
her fantasy wish for a child.’ 


In discussing the problem of helping 
unmarried parents the author provides 
surer guidance. She advocates that the 
‘unmarried’ father should be encour- 
aged, through casework activity and 
legislative change, to come more fully 
into the picture. She sees at least in 
outline some of the crucial ethical 
problems and psychological stress that 
arises in work in this field and she 
stresses the importance of continuity 
in the casework offered. 

Noel Timms 
University of Bradford 


Communal Organisations: a 
Study of Local Societies 
George A. Hillery, Jr. University of 


Chicago Press 1969 374 pp. ggs. 


One cannot always blame an author for 
his publishers’ statements on the dust 
cover. The cover of this book prints 
two statements which are untrue to the 
point of absurdity. One is that Pro- 
fessor Hillery has derived a basic model 
of community that will guide research 
for years to come, I would contend that, 
on the contrary, anyone who attempted 
to use this model in empirical research 
would be severely handicapped. 
Secondly the cover states that the 
theory of community ‘escapes the realm 
of fiat and is thoroughly integrated 
with past work in the field’. I shall 
argue that a great deal of past work is 
systematically and thoroughly ignored. 

The book, like Professor Hillery's 
previous publications, is based on 
a totally false premise, namely that 
there are things which some socio- 
logists have called communities and 
which he calls ‘vills’ and that it is 
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wrong to the point of wickedness (p. 
152) to confuse these things with other 
things called total institutions, In fact, 
of course, in considering some problem 
areas it is heuristically useful to treat 
prisons and mental hospitals as if they 
were communities. ‘To illustrate other 
problems it is useful to treat for 
cxample families (status of children) or 
plural societies (echelon authority) as 
if they were total institutions. The fact 
that it 1s possible to make taxonomic 
distinctions between vills and total 
Institutions is perfectly true but 
neither surprising nor relevant to this 
kind of exercise of the sociological 
imagination. A theory must be more 
than taxonomy or alternatively tax- 
onomies (unlike vills apparently) must 
have goals. Professor Hillery regards 
the study of locality as the study of 
things. I regard it as the study of social 
processes within a particular geo- 
graphical area. Professor Hillery feels 
that social change can be left out of an 
initial model of community. He con- 
siders communities can be studied 
ahistorically. I do not. Professor Hil- 
lery feels that mutual aid and co- 
operation are the distinguishing 
features of villages and more important 
than, and contrasted to, conflict and 
competition. I think that co-operation, 
conflict and competition are aspects of 
one process. Face-to-face is back-to- 
back. Professor Hillery says ‘that 
students of human behaviour tend to 
speak too often of American com- 
munities, Such an approach fails to 
consider that the American scene is of 
extremely brief duration, historically, 
and that the American population is 
but a small fraction of that of the 
world. American is in both these senses 
atypical.’ Becomingly modest, but the 
last non-American sociologists appear 
to have been Durkheim in France 
(Halbwachs appears as his interpreter 
only), Weber in Germany and Maine 
in Britain. W. M. Williams is men- 
tioned in the preface, but nowhere else, 
nor are his books cited. Stacey, Banton 
and Frankenberg; Ruth and David 
Glass, Moser and Scott; Willmott 
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Book renews 


Young, Townsend and Matis; South- 
all, Mitchell and Epstein -oge ther with 
many other British and a1 =-ench and 
German sociologists have l#ed in vain 
as far as Hillery is concerned. So signi- 
ficantly among Americaré have C. 
Wright Mills, Lewis Coser and Vidich 
and Bensman and even lœ Warner. 
Stein is lightly dismissec. ış having 
‘developed a theory and set cut to find 
supporting evidence. This Look takes 
the opposite approach; f-m a collec- 
tion of data pertaining wo certain 
entities what kind of a -Ł=cry can be 
developed?’ Philosophica- ari method- 
ological self-deception seicom went 
further. I think that a uriiecsal theory 
of community which igroves Western 
Europe and Southern A=t ca needs to 
be more convincing than taB one. 
Professor Hillery writes with great 
clarity. His first four chadt=rs expound 
his own theory of the uN—a term 
which refers ‘only to folx vllages and 
cities and which will rete: <0 nothing 
else, unless other things cer be shown 
to be related to folk villages and cities 
in the same manner as the = things are 
related to each other’. i reiterates 
his American Soctolozixl Review 
paper of 1963 which I n=v2 for some 
time used in teaching 2 an object 
lesson in misapplied methodology. 
Chapters five through seve= summarize 
simply and perhaps simp istically the 
views of Maine, Durkbhetr, Tönnies, 
Weber (in three pages!), the ecologists, 
and Redfield (his culture hero), and 


Sjoberg. I am not as convinced as the 
author is that all post-Redfield dis- 
cussions of communities must take 
account of Redfield. I feel that al- 
though this may be true of a cultural 
focus, a societal, structural or proces- 
sional analysis gains little from Red- 
field. Chapter eight discusses the 
nineteen differentiating characteristics 
of five custodial systems (oddly taking 
only Maxwell Jones’s view of Belmont 
and ignoring Rapoport’s Community 
as Doctor—perhaps the title was too 
distressing) and ends by developing a 
general typology of human groups 
leading into a tentative theory of com- 
munal organizations in chapters nine 
and ten. Communal is used instead of 
community because it is believed to be 
Jess confusing. This belief is sustained 
by ignoring Weber’s translators’ special 
meaning for communal, its use in 
India, and its (perhaps more socio- 
logically abstruse) connection with the 
mode of organization of Paris in 1871 
and China in the 1960s. The second 
half of this book is devoted to extensive 
appendices summarizing the data on 
vills and custodial institutions on 
which the author's superstructure has 
been built. ` 
I recommend the book to philoso- 
phers looking for a stick with which 
to beat sociologists; to sociologists I 
shall continue to recommend Eclipse 
of Community. 
Ronald Frankenberg 
University of Keele 


Coperti © 1970 by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 
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development of modem social 
science. Yet the full range of his 
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ROBERT A. NISBET 
Professor of Sociology, University 
of California 


Traces the development of modern 
eae and shows how it was 

ep and substance in the 
kD period from de Tocqueville and 
Marx to Durkheim and Weber. 
‘This thoughtful and lucid guide 
shows more clearly than any 
previous book on social thought 
the common threads in the socio- 
logical tradition and the reasons 
why so many of its central concepts 
have stood the test of time. —The 
Times Literary Supplement 
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serve at once as an introduction to 
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lite has helped to revolutionise 
western understanding of Marx 
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cepts and methodology of the 
comparative study of social insti- 
tutions. The author draws on a 
wide range of scholarly work on 
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religious institutions. 
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organisations. 
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Important theoretical Issues in Marxist and non-Marxist sociology—from a 

Marxist point of view. 246 pages 60/— cloth 
36 /— paper 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
MAX WEBER 


Ilse Dronberger 


‘Summarizes Weber's paiitizal idaas and restores his thought to its place in 
the disciplines of both politcal science and sociology. 465 pages 73/-— (T) 








THE IMPACT OF SOCIOLOGY 
THE RELEYANCE OF SOCIOLOGY 


Jack D. Douglas 


Two paperback books cf radings which explore the effect of sociology on 

contemporary soclety and is relevance to the study of today’s social 

problems. 280 pages 27/— 
233 pages 24/- 


A SOCIOLOGY OF THE ABSURD 
Stanford M. Lyman & iAarvin S. Scott 


Employing the Simmel-Gcfman style of systematic comparative illustration, 
this work explores the waz in which man carves out meaning in an essentially 
meaningless world. 200 pages 27/6 


THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 
John C. McKinney + Sdward A. Tiryakian 


A ‘volume of original es3a,¢ presented at a special symposium held at Duke 
University. 638 pages 92/— 


THE PHENOMENON OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Edward A. Tiryakiar 


Three major aspects of 302 ology are covered In thls volume: the relationship 
between society and scciobgy; the relationship between values and ideology 
in sociology ; the internal 3 ructure of sociology as a profession. 

400 pages 54/6 (T) 


For further information write to APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, 
440 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
















The Social Behaviour 


of Animals 

S. J. DIMOND 

Lecturer in Psychology at University College, Cardiff 
A comprehensive review of our present state of 
knowledge about social interactions in the animal 
kingdom. With its critical and scientific attitude 

to the research results, and their relevance to 

other aspects of social sclence, the book presents 


a fitting antidote to much recent literature in 
the field. 


Batsford Psychology Series BOs 


Social Policy in Context 

JOYCE WARHAM 

senior Lecturer in Social Administration at the 
University of Keele 


This textbook presents a general, theoretical 
introduction to social policy in the context of the 
structure and needs of society at large. 


Foundations of Modern Society bOs 


introduction to Social Work 
ROBERT BESSELL 

Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Keele 
This guide and summary shows how the various 
services have evolved, the work they do, the 
problems they face, and also gives information 
about training and possible future developments. 


hardcover 32s paperback 16s 


British Social Policy 


I914—1939 

BENTLEY B. GILBERT 

Professor of History at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 


A detailed study of how progress in social 
legislation was achieved in this period. Professor 
Gilbert's research into contemporary sources 
throws new light on the complicated network of 
vested interests involved. 70s 


BATSFORD 


Lecturers’ inspection copies are available from 
the publishers at 
4 Fitzhardinge Street London W1H OAH 








Institutionalism and Schizophrenia 
J. K. WING and G. W. BROWN 


The authors studied three lzpge British meatal hospitals between the years 
1960-68, observing the effects of institutioral life on schizophrenic patients. 
This book summarizes what -hey saw. Ther conclusions are important for 
long-term institutions in geucral, for mented hospitals in particular, and for 
the understanding of schizoxhrenia and its course. 

43-75 net 


Elites in South sia 
Edited by E. R. LEACH and 5. N. MUKHERJEE 


A collection of eleven papers on elitist behaviour, particularly in India during 
and after British rule. Te aathors consider who the men at the top were, how 
they got there and their reletionship with tae British. 

£3-75 net 


African Studies Serias 1 

City Politics: A Study of Leopoldville, 
1962-63 

J. S. LA FONTAINE 


A study of leadership in -he rapital of the Zongo immediately after indepen- 
dence. Dr La Fontaine stuc&s the way of ife and the manner in which 
citizens achieved political irfluence. ‘An acvantageous marriage of sociology 
and political science, rela-ine aspects of ee to the turbulent politics of the 
day.’ West Africa 

£425 net 


Cambridge Studies In =ocial- Anthropology 2 
Buddhism and the Spirit Cults in 
North-East Thailand | 

S. J. TAMBIAH 


Describes the religious p-actces and rituals of the people of a remote village 
in Thailand, relating them -e the wider context of civilization in which they 
appear. 


£5.25 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
m 


ay i eee eens 


Social Theory and Social Practice 

P. FORD 

This book, by a plentiful use of the material! in Parliamentary Papers, explores our 
expertence In several efforts to redesign society, and tries to discover how the outcome 
In success or failure was Influenced by the presence or absence of, or deficiencles in 
conditions, and what happens to theory in the course of its translation into practice. 


Royal 8vo; 348 pp; 2nd impression 1969 
7165 0500 2 £2:75 


A Breviate of Parliamentary Papers 
1900-1916 


P. and G. FORD 
Royal 8vo; 512 pp; Oxford 1957; a revised edition 
7165 0575 4 £4-25 


1917-1939 


P. and G. FORD 
Royal 8vo; 620 pp; Oxford 1951; a revised edition 


7165 0576 2 £4:25 
Select List of British Parliamentary Papers 
1833-1899 

P. and G. FORD 

Royal 8vo; 182 pp; Oxford 1953; a revised edition 

7165 0574 6 £3 
Select List of British Parliamentary Papers 
1955-1964 | 


P. and G. FORD and DIANA MARSHALLSAY 

This volume by Professor and Mrs Ford and Miss D. Marshallsay of Southampton 
University brings the selection of major parliamentary policy documents up to the 
mid-sixties. The work Is arranged on similar lines to the Fords’ Se/ect List, 1933—1899, 
providing full paper and volume numbers for easy identification of the original 

papers. The areas covered include government, finance, agriculture, industry, trade, 
labour and legal administration. 

Demy 8vo; 128 pp; approx. 

7165 0884 2 £2°5 


A Tour in Ireland 


ARTHUR YOUNG 

A facsimile edition with a critical Introduction by J. B. Ruane, Professor of Agriculture, 
University College, Dublin. A basic source of eighteenth-century Irish social, economic 
and agricultural history. Two volumes. 


Demy 8vo; 492pp; 408 pp; London 1892 
7165 0331 X £9°5 


IRISH UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Shannon Ireland 


Orders and Inquiries 81 Merrion Square, Dublin 2 


. Modern English Society 


History and Structure ES0-1970 

Judith Ryder and HercH Silver 

An unusual study of Enzlish society since 1851 concerned to bring 
sociology and social àistory together in examining modern society, 
and to show how these disciplines serve to illuminate each other. 
It surveys the consequences of industrialisation, and explores the 
changing pattern of zocht relationships to which it gave rise. The 
second half focuses or the structure and functioning of modern 
institutions and their irplications for the individual, specific social 
groups and society as a whole. An important feature of this book is 
its use of illustration 60s University Paperback 28s 


A Modern Dictionary of 
Sociology 


George A. Theodorsor and Achilles G. Theodorson 


“There is much meri= ard real scholarship in the volume and some 
of the definitions are models of lucidity . . . Overall the treatment 
and the presentation are remarkably good and the cross referencing 
is done with impecza>e care. For two authors rather than an 
editorial team to have achieved such a standard is highly commen- 
dable.” The Times Ectcctional Supplement 90s 


Forthcoming from FAetnuen Publications, Canada: 


Metropolitan Problems 


International Perspecti-2s 

Edited by Simon Miles 

This book, which reor2:ents the findings of a 10-day International 
Seminar held at York University, Toronto, gives a comprehensive 
survey of metropolitan Droblems. Its aim is to show how ideas from 
different parts of tke world can be brought together to bear on 
situations arising from arban development. January about £6 


METHUEN 





First title in a new series — Explorations in Sociology 
sponsored by the British Sociological Association 
Race and Racialism 
Edited by SAMI ZUBAIDA 
Sheila Allen, Michael Banton, Nicholas Deakin, John Lambert, David 
Lockwood, John Rex, Harold Wolpe, and Sami Zubaida contribute 


theoretical and empirical papers relating the study of race relations to the 
mainstream of sociological thought. 363 net paperback 18s net 


Approaches to the Study of 
Organizational Behaviour 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH AND THE BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 
Edited by GORDON HEALD 
These theoretical and empirical papers exemplify the multidisciplinary 
approach to such problems of modern management as manpower planning, 
organizational behaviour, management information systems, environmental 
studies, management education, and the contribution of social scientists to 
organizational design. 50s net 


World of Man series 


The Order of Things 


AN ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE HUMAN SCIENCES 
MICHEL FOUCAULT 
Translated from the French 
An analysis of the foundations of the human sciences, showing how changes 
within our culture since the seventeenth century have led to the emergence 
of ‘man’ as an object of knowledge. 758 net 


The Action-Image of Society 


ON CULTURAL POLITICIZATION 


ALFRED WILLENER 
Translated from the French by A. M. Sheridan Smith 
Taking as its starting-point the accounts of student activists and observers, 
this sociological analysis of the events in Paris of May 1968 traces the 
complex interrelations of Marxism and anarchism, politics and culture, 
that rocked the established order and generated a new image of society. 
758 net paperback 353 net 


Now available as a Social Science Paperback 
History and Social Anthropology 


Edited by I. M. LEWIS 
Contributors: Peter Morton-Williams, P. C. Lloyd, Keith Hopkins, Edwin 
Ardener, Martin Southwold, E. R. Cregeen, R. E. Bradbury, Ian Whitaker. 
‘Evidently historians and social anthropologists have something to learn 
from each other, and it may be hoped that the exercise of which this volume 
is the fruit will be repeated.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
19s net hardback 50s net 


TAVISTOCK PUBLICATIONS 








OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


OXFO2D BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Industrial Organization 
Behaviour and Control 


Joan Woodrard 


This book =s=quel to the autior’s Industrial Organization: Theory 
and Practize cescribes seven ase studies of industrial organizations 
compiled by search workers sponsored by Imperial College, 
London. Th= “heoretical framework derived from these studies, 
analysing -hs >ehaviour of incustrial workers at all levels under the 
constraints posed by their wrious industries, is elaborated in the 
first part cf 4 book. In the scond part the case studies are 
described n tail. 5 text-figares paper covers 26/- 


Race E‘clations 

Philip Masmn 

In this inttoctction to a highky controversial field of study, Philip 
Mason sk-2tri23 the contributons to the subject made by biologists 
and psycholgists as well as s>cial anthropologists and historians. 
He insists ca -he uniqueness cf every racial situation but shows that 
each can ke=Luminated by a vide range of comparisons, both 
historical azd geographical; and he endeavours to set the present 
ferment o” ecialism, nationalsm, and regionalism against a personal 
view of wor'Lhistory. 18/—- paper covers 9/- OPUS 


African Folitical Systems 
M. Fortes and E. E. Evars-Pritchard 


This compe-scive study of Af-ican political institutians, well known 
to students, aathropologists, znd administrators, is tho result of 
field-work œrried out by trained investigators in eight widely 
separated azs. Compiled and edited under the auspices of the 
Internaticne- African Institute, the book was first published in 1940 


and has gore through thirtecr: impressions. It is now reprinted as an 
Oxford Papsr>ack. 5 maps i2/- 


The Nuer 

A Description of the Mades of Livelihood and Political 
Institutiors of a Nilotic People 

E. E. Evat=Pritchard 


Upon its Ät publication in 2940, this book was hailed as ‘a 
masterpiece =f scientific interpretation’ (Nature) and it has become 
one of the clessic works of sccial anthropology. The Nuer, the most 
reserved eri warlike people ia the Southern Sudan, are 
predomima—Ly a pastoral pecole, and the first part of the book 
describes tf life as herdsmen, fishermen, and gardeners. The second 
part descrites their political system, which lacks government and is 
without legal institutions. Ths book is still available in hard covers 
at 42/—. Esper covers 18/— 





OXFORD 


OXFORD BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Tradition and Change 
A Study of Banbury 


Margaret Stacey 
Lecturer in Sociology, University College, Swansea 


For centuries Banbury was the market centre of a large rural 

area in the heart of England, remaining predominantly a country 
town throughout the nineteenth century despite some industrial 
development. The nineteen-thirties brought abrupt changes: a 
large-scale factory, hundreds of immigrants, new housing estates. This 
study (which remains available in hard covers at 42/—) examines the 
impact of these changes. 20 charts 49 tables paper covers 20/- 


Society and Economic Growth 
A Behavioural Perspective of Social Change 
John H. Kunkel 


This book outlines a well-rounded, empirically sound approach to the 
analysis of social change and economic development. Based as it is 
on the integration of ideas, principles, and data from sociology, 
anthropology, economics, and psychology, this is an interdisciplinary 
book in every sense. Its conclusions are relevant to all of these 

fields as well as political science. 46/- OUP New York 


The Crisis of Industrial Society 


Norman Birnbaum 
Professor of Sociology, Amherst College 


Mr Birnbaum’s purpose is to show in what respects traditional 
concepts of class, power, and culture are unrealistic or inadequate 
with reference to present-day society and its problems. He applies 
sociological concepts such as alienation and generational conflict 

to extant situations. In particular he comments on the possibilities 
for revolution in modern industrial society. He brings into 
sociological perspective for the first time current phenomena of 
racial unrest, student protest, ‘hippie’ communities, and other 
evidences of conflict in the modern state. 40/- paper covers 15/- 
Galaxy Books OUP New York 


Social Change and History 
Aspects of the Western Theory of Development 


Robert A. Nisbet 

Professor of Sociology, University of California, Riverside 
In this sociologist’s view of history, Dr Nisbet shows that the 
metaphor of organic growth and the analogy of the life cycle are 
embedded in the pronouncements of sages, historians, and social 
scientists from Heraclitus and Aristotle to Comte, Marx, Spengler, 
Toynbee, Berdyaev, and Sorokin, and that they remain closely 
involved in premises and preconceptions about change found in 


UNIVERSITY Contemporary social theory. 16/- Galaxy Books OUP New York 


PRESS | 


The UN jrk 


FOR RICHER, FO? POORER 


The booklet describas -riefly, with photographs, how the United Nations 
is helping build pease =nd expand prosperity through its work in support 
of the economic ard social development activitles of Members of the 
United Nations. 

19 pages f ; E.69.1.29 $1.00 


UNITED NATIONS DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1968 


The Demographic Year>.0k—twentieth in the serles which began in 1948 

—includes statistics for almost 260 geographic entitles of the world. The 

data are presented in 2S tables under headings as follows: World Sum- 

mary, Population, Nata-Ey, Foetal Mortality, Life Table, Nuptiality, Annul- 

ment, Divorce and Inte tational Migration. 

818 pages E/F.69.XIIf.1 $1250 (paper) 
$17.50 (cloth) 


GROWTH OF TFE WORLD'S URBAN AND RURAL 
POPULATION 1920-2000 


This study Is the firet camprehensive report to present worldwide com- 
parisons in rates and pr-dortions of growth in urban and rural population. 
124 pages E.69.XIN.3 $2.00 


VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COMPARATIVE 
FERTILITY SURVEYS 


This report is the result of an attempt to develop a list of variables and a 
questionnaire which wI serve as a basis for internationally comparable 
fertility and family planning surveys. 

104 pages E.69.X111.4 $2.00 


MODULAR CO-ORDINATION OF LOW-COST HOUSING 


The present report is the latest In a series of studies on modular co-or- 
. dination undertaken by tre Centre for Housing, Building and Planning. It 
presents a broad outl ne Df the practical uses of modular co-ordination in 
building, and examplss xf housing built In several countries. 
-220 pages E.69.1V.5 $3.50 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Maw York / Geneva 


Avallable at the equivalent m local currencies through major booksellers or 
directly from Sales Section, Palais des Nations, CH-1211 Geneva 10. 










Early Learning 
in Man 
and Animal 


W. SLUCKIN 


This is a survey of findings on the learning of young animals and human 
infants. It is an attempt to discover some of the characteristic features of 
early learning from conditioning and the primitive process known as 
‘imprinting’ to the beginnings of understanding and language. 
As a textbook for students of sociology this book is invaluable. 


The Child and 
Reality 


T. A. RATCLIFFE 


Dr Ratcliffe relates basic theoretical concepts to reality and practical 
situations and emphasizes the importance of environmental factors in 
understanding and working with children. 

The subjects include residential work with children, school phobia, adoles- 
cence, the problem family, relationship therapy and casework, the three- 
generation family, and child guidance techniques. The final chapter, based 
on a lecture originally given in the early years of the community mental 
health and social services, makes particularly interesting reading in the 
light of subsequent developments in these services. 





gOS 





Treatment for 
Children 


DR DAVID MACLAY 


Dr David Maclay describes the work and techniques used in a modern 
child guidance clinic. 
‘Altogether, the layman — be he teacher, social worker or parent — interested 
in child development will find this book helpful, for it will contribute to a 
deeper understanding of child behaviour.’ Child Education 

cloth 60s paper 455 





Themes and Issues 


in Modern Sociology 


General Editors: John H. Goldthorpe and 
Jean Floud, Nuffield College, Oxford 


Collier- Macmillan is pleased to announce a new 
title in this. series on contemporary sociology 
to be publisned February 1971 


A Sociology of Work in Industry 

ALAN FOX, Lecturer in Industrial Sociology, 
University of Oxford 

A study of man’s orientation to work, the social organization of 

industrial enterp-Bes, and the interaction of the workers’ aspirations 

within their w orz-structure ; the effect the struggle for contro! between 

employees and management has on society as a whole. 

35s (£1-75) 02=73600-5 cased 18s (90p) 02-973610:2 paper 

Other titles in thi: series are priced at 30s (£1 2) cased , 

16s (80p) paet , i 





Sociologists, Economists and Democracy 

BRIAN BAREY, Professor of Government, 
University >f Essex 

A detailed exam ration of two schools of contemporary political 

theory, one base on economic methods and the’ other onssome 

recent sociolcgice! tendencies. 

02:972360-4 sased 02:972350-7 paper TA 





The Soci>logy of Fertility 

GEOFFREY HAWTHORN, Lecturer in Sociology, 
University of Cambridge i 

A review of recat English and American research Into the social 

causes and effects of human fertility rates. 

02-974040-1 zased 02:974030°4 paper 





The Business Enterprise in Modern 

industrial Society 

JOHN CH LE, Senior Research Officer, London 
Graduats =choo! of Business Studies 

A survey of tre esearch Into the central role played by the business 


enterprise in morn industrial society. 
02-972620°4 cased 02-972630-1 paper 





Towards a Sociology of Mass Communications 
DENIS McQUAIL, Lecturer in Sociology, 

University 2f Southampton 
An assessmert ct the cultural, social and political consequences 


of mass media. 
02-974810:0 saced 02-974800-3 paper 





Information fram: 
Sales Division, Collier-Macmillan Ltd, 
Blue Star House, Highgate Hill, London N.19 
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